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EDITOR'S PKEFACE. 



In the year 1864 the puhlishen of these voInmeB did me the 
honour to ash me to undertake a condensed translation of 
Ftofeesor Bittei^s volnmes on the Holy Land. Having been 
one of the manj thousand pupils of the great geographer, and 
sharing with all who ever heard or knew him the enthusiasm 
with which both his character and his attainments were re- 
garded, such a proposition could not fail to be grateful ; and all 
the more ao^ that the state of my health favoured the prosecu- 
tion of a work of this nature^ and the temporary relinquisb* 
ment of professional labours. The work was to be limited to 
foar volumes, of the size now before the reader; and the 
responsibility of selection, rejection, and condensation of matter, 
was to rest with myself as editor. Such a charge could not 
be liizhtly assumed; nor can it now be dismissed without a 
preliminary word to the reader. 

Tlie volumes of liitter's ErdkunJc von Aftien, \\ liich relate to 
what may be called in the larf^est sense — Halj Land, i.e. those 
which describe the Sinai Peniiisula, l^alestine, and ria, would 
make about fourteen volumes of the size now in the reader s 
hand. A distinguishing feature of the work — some would say 
the distinguishing feature — is, that it contains, in a conij)act 
and digested form, the entim literature of the subject down 
to the date f>f publication, about fifteen years ago. Hitter's 
perfect roimnand of the Greek and Latin languages, and of 
the nin ltin tongues (jf Europe, together with his intimate 
rehitions with the most di:>tinguished orientalists of his time, 
gave him incomparable advantages in using all existing mate- 
rials ; and his immense industry and fine method were his 
constant auxiliaries in the task. His work is therefore one 
wliick would be pronouDced, at the outset^ almost impossible tu> 
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coDcIeose, and indispensable, in its full form, to all whose tastes 
or pursuits make It necessary to command the entire literature 
of the subject. The German edition must still supply the wants 
of such students ; and as the work is a classic, it can be found 
in most large libraries. 

It is a little remarkable, however, that in almost all the 
references to Eitter in English works on the Holy Land, his 
fulness alone should be referred to^ to the exclusion of other 
sterling qualities. All his pupils know, that his power of bril- 
liant jet correct generalization, and of methodical statement, 
was more strictly the ground on which be was strongest, than 
in the patient accumulation of facts ; and no one can read his 
little volume of Univertity Leetttres on Can^»aratwe Geographf^ 
published last year, wi^out feeling tba^ in the power of 
condensation, and of taking a broad and comprehensive survey 
of a wide field, he has had no supmor. It seemed to me, 
therefore, as if a work of three or four volumes might be 
made from the voluminous Erdkunde; and in visiting Ger- 
many, to take counsel of the leading geographers there, I 
found but one opinion expressed respecting not only the ex- 
pediency of doing so, but the necessity of condensing if the 
result were to be at all successful* Authority should not have 
more than its just weight ; still it may interest the reader to 
know, that every distinguished geographer of Germany was 
consulted respectmg this point, and many men eminent in 
other departments of sdenoe, whose dose personal relations to 
Bitter would enable them to decide how far an editor might 
venture tu go in dealing with his great work. 

It being decided that it was possible to abridge the original, 
the question arooe^ on what principle should the abridgment be 
effected t I need not detain the reader with a rehearaal of the 
various methods which suggested themselves but will pass at 
once to the one selected. In view of the twofold fact, tliat the 
Holy Land owes by far the greater share of its interest to what 
is biblical in its history and its geography, and that the volumes 
issued by the English publishers of this work find their way 
into the Iiands of those whose studies are largely theological, I 
was led to believe, that Liie most feasible method of condensing, 
wsis to retain almost, or quite, intaet wiiatever illustrates the 
Bible, aud just so much of what remained as would keep the 
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oatliBes of the subject unbroken, and allow the reader to aee 
the masterly method of the original work. It must be borne 
in mind, that in spite of Bitter's paramoont interest in all tliat 
illustrates the Bihle^ this work is a part of his colossal Gto^ 
^rophy of Atia^ and that it did not enter into his plan to make 
the Tolames on Syria biblical, any more than it did those on 
Arabia or Asia Minor. The treatise is universal in its scope : 
it is by no means limited to the evolution of Judaism and 
Christianity. Bitter, though one of the most truly Christian 
men of his time, aimed to make the Erdkwide a scientific work, 
and not a commentary on the Bible. It has been my task to 
take out from it, in such a way as to do as little violence as 
possible to what remains, that portion which shall most interest 
biblical students, and best illustrate the sacred Scriptures. 

Some portions have not been changed at all. The masterly 
introdttctiou of the second volume remains as it came from 
Bitterns hand; and so, too^ does the careful enumeration of 
anthorities, excepting so far as it is supplemented by the list of 
works (pp. 86-103) on Palestine which have appeared since 
Bitter wrote. The eidiaustive m<mograph8 on Manna, Fhilistia, 
the Canaanite Tribes, Jemsalem, and the situation of Ophir, 
m also unchanged, excepting in the ease of one omission, indi^ 
cated by a footnote. The discursions on Hebron, Tabor, the 
Sea of Galilee, the Sinai and Serbal group, the line of march 
supposed to be taken by the Israelites through the Peninsula, 
and the chief biblical sites in Palestine proper, have not been 
materially abrid<?cd : indeed, it is believed thiit most readers 
will think that too much minute detail has been retained, and 
that the work bears in its diilaseutibb Luo dUliucL traces, even 
yet, of its German origin. 

Harinf^ adopted the plan of condensation indicated above, 
and having rejected the more obvious one of uniform com- 
pression, the taiik simplified itself at once. The district in 
which the student of the Bible is mainly interested is that 
lying between Dan and Beersheba — Palestine proper. With 
this may be coupled the Sinai l^eninsula, the scene where 
Hebrew nationality first took on form, and where a wandering 
horde w as subjected to a permanent polity. It is plain that 
Epvjit, the territory east of the Jordan, and even the great 
cities of the nurth, are Bible lands merely in a secondaiy sense, 
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and tliat the interest in them is only to be recognised when 
tliat in the home of llio chosen pooj>lo is in good measure satis- 
fied. This fact seeinc(l to indicate tlio manner in which the 
first step should be taken in my work, namely, that onlv those 
volumes should be toueluMl which relate to Palestine proper 
and the Sinai Peninsula. Printed in full, these would com- 
prise about eight volumes of the present size ; and the task of 
condensation was matle comparatively a simple one. The first 
volume of this edition contains about a third of the one which 
Ritter devotes to the Peninsula ; the other three contain more 
than one-lialf of the two volumes in the original, which relate 
to the district between Dan and BeersbebOy or in geographical 
language, between the Desert and Lebanon. 

Although many scores of books have been written on the 
Holy Land since Kitter closed his labours, by far the greater 
nnmber (excepting those relating distinctively to Jerusalem) 
have not been of great value in a scientific point of vieW. 
Tobler, Sepp, Stanley, Porter, and Tristram are too well known 
to the reader to require specification ; but Kitter laid down bis 
pen recently enough to use the researches of Lynch, Thomson, 
Porter, and Tobler in no slight measure, though without com- 
manding the collected works of those patient investigators. 
Notwithstanding the closeness of my limits, I have not liesi- 
tated to incorporate here and there an illustrative note from 
recent travellers, though of course the main care has been to 
deal justly by Ritter, rather than to reprint what lies within 
the reach of all Palestine students. Mr Tristram's book came 
to hand too late to be of that service which its great merits 
would have assured. The Jerusalem literature has acquired 
SQch formidable proportions, that I preferred, on the whole, to 
allow Bittei^s two hundred careful, and in a measure exhaustive, 
pages to remain as they came from his pen. In its way, his 
monograph has long been considered an authority, and to 
amend it in its details would have been an invidious task. Its 
leading positions remain as when they were first established. 

Bitter, not being an Arabic scholar, did not attempt to lay 
down a sjrstem of orthography for proper names. In using his 
sources, his course was usually to adopt the spelling of the tra^ 
veller whose work he bad in hand. This gives rise to a very 
great variety in the forma of names, — a variety which is not a 
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little perplexing to the reader of his works. The sjatem intro- 
daced by Robinson and IiU Smith was well known to Bitter : 
it was even oommended by him, bat not employed. That 
being the case, I have not felt myself justified in going beyond 
the bonnds which he set In this matter. Bat as Bobinson and 
Smith's system is becoming so largely and generally adopted, 
it may not be out of place to remark, that before his death 
the former assented to the justness of a criticism of Professor 
Hiipfeld on his uniform employment of U where a would just 
as tonly render the sound, and give the word a look much more 
familiar to the English eye. Instances will occur in such words 
as Eiirmul, Sebtistiyeh, Tilbariyeh, and the like. There is every 
reason to think, that had the life of the great American explorer 
been spared longer, he would) by the substition of a for ^ 
have given his pages an aspect far more agreeable to the eye of 
Europeans and his own conntiymen than they have at present. 

The maps which accompany Bittex's work are utterly un- 
worthy of being associated with his great name. They are 
therefore not reprodaoed in this edition. Kor will the book 
suffer by their omission ; for the excellent maps which ac^ 
company the works of Bobinson, Tristram, and Stanley, are 
within the reach of most students. The best new map of 
Palestine is the last edition of Van der Yelde, issued in 
Gotha. Mr Reimer of Berlin intends to publish, as soon as 
possible, a new edition of Kiepert*s Wall Map of Palestine^ 
m both English and German orthography, and embracing the 
i> ults of the most recent discoveries. This, in point of accuracy 
and scieiiliiic worth, will not be inferior to any other of Pro- 
fessor Kiepert's admirable productions. The closer stndents of 
biblical geography should not fail to use two maps by Menke, 
issued by Perthes of Gotlia, and to be had separately. The 
publication of ^lenke's Biblical Atlas in full, within a year, 
and that of Mr Grove in a future not distant it is hoped, will 
put the public in command of works of tlie utmost faithfulness 
and value. It is under, tood that the work last nameil w ill 
embu !y the numerous and important materials acquired by 
Captain \Vilson and Lieutenant Anderson, of the Royal En- 
gineers, in their recent expediu<»n for tlie Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Tlii.s li?.t should not be closed without mention of the 
fact that the Society for Promoting Christian Knowiedge have 
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in an advanced state of preparation an Atlas of Biblical Geo* 
graphy, which in beauty and accuracy will be an honour to the 
English press. It is edited by Bev. S. Clark, and will be 
enriched with an index of all the names in the Bible and 
Apocrypha, from the in I fntlgable pen of Mr Qrove. 

I cannot close this Preface without expressing mj grate- 
ful acknowledjrments for more than official courtesy to the 
librarians of the Royal Libraries of Berlin and Dresden, the 
Ducal Library of Saxe Gotha, the City Library of Frankfort, 
and the University Libraries of Heidelberg, Bonn, and Halle. 
It would be impossible to recount the names of the gentlemen 
who have given me unrestrained access to their private collec- 
tions, and the benefit of their counseL Yet it would be wrong 
to pass the name of the lamented Barth without a worcL He, 
who bad done so much tcx England, entered with the utmost 
warmth mto the plan of giving the works of his great teacher 
to the English nation, and his sudden death robbed n|e at once 
of a friend and a hdper. 

It is impossible for the reader to find in this, or indeed 
in any of the published writings of Bitter, the secret of that 
fascination which he exerted over all who had any relations with 
him. In some respects bis was one of the most beautiful and 
perfect characters of our time ; and I do not wonder that even 
a polbbed and courtly, but thoroughly worldly, man like Tieck 
should write, after travelling for some hours with him in the 
railway train, that he had had such converse with Bitter as is 
grant^ but seldom this ode heaven. That combination of 
dignity (almost majesty, in fact) with sweetness and childlike- 
ness, of earnestness with playfulness, that unclouded sunniness, 
that approachableness, that modesty, that ucworldliness, that 
clear, luminous eye, that steady, calm, kindly voice, who can 
forget t To his non-German admirers, one of liis superadded 
charms was, that, altliou^h walking in the highest lluMs of 
science, there was no irlory that he prized higher tlian that ot 
Christj and no honour tliat he accounted dearer than the Chris- 
tian name. It is impossible to estimate the value of his life, 
even in this regard, in a country like Germany, where so large 
a portion of the men of scieuce are at issue witii Christianity. 

W. L. GAU£. 

Bi^iiLUi, Jan. 15, IkM. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

HISTOEICAL INTKODUCTION. 

Sec. 1. TUE CURISTO-BYZ.VNTIAX, ARABixLN, ^Us^D GlUilCO- 

KOMAN UrOCHS. 
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If:^*^*^ NOT insignificant connecting link between the two 
great continents of Asi;i an;! Africaj is tlic cuuutry 
whicli binds Arabia aiiJ Egypt closely together, 
and which haa for its own boundaries the Gulf of 
JE\a or Akabn on the east, that of Suez cn the west, and that 
of Gaza on the norlli. This tract, which is impassably sepa- 
rated on the N.E. by the Dead Sea from the great interior 
regions of Arabia and Syria-bey ond-Jord an, is best known at 
the present time by the term Arabia Petnra, althongli that 
desifxnation is never heard from tlie lips of the natives of the 
country. The southern portion of the whole district, a triangle 
of land, having the two gulfs of the Red Sea for two of its 
sides, and embracing an extent of territory nearly equal to that 
of Sicily, would, in a strict use of languafre, be called the 
Peninsula of Sinai, for its mountain region forms the central 
naclcns of the whole district ; and in its pliysical independence 
of all the neighbouring districts, it has created for itself a 
history growing out of, and not intelhVIble except in connec- 
tion with, its own geographical characteristics. The sea nn l the 
desert have shut it up within itself, and given it the consecration 
which has made it the sacred vestibule of the history of oar 
Christian faith. 

Although, sincG the times of the Byzantine and Romnn lomi- 
oation, this country has borne the name Arabia Petrsea, and 
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although it Is now looked upon as an integral part of Arabia, 
yet in ancient times it was not so. The earliest Arabian 
geographers expressly ezdaded it from their own domain. 
Isstachri/ in his account of the boundaries of Arabia, is pcr- 
fectlj explicit in rejecting this region, and in assigning the 
reason why his countrymen put no value upon it: namely, 
because its want of water and of pasturage made it absolutely 
worthless. In fact, the most andent Arabian geographers gave 
the district no name whatever. 

This forswearing on tiie part of Isstaehri of any claim to the 
country on the side of the Arabians, shows very clearly, that 
the mutual kinship and alliance asserted in the Koran and 
elsewhere to exist between the " sons of Joktan," the descend- 
ants of Ishmael, the Edomites, and the house of Abraham, 
were not recognised as descending to the Arab tribes of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, when Isstaehri lived, else his lan- 
guage would have been a real, though unconscious, claim that 
Ai'abia Petr^ca was the home of Ills nation's ancestors. 

It was only at a comparatively recent period that Arabians, 
or Arabs, as they are called when in a wild and ' uncivilised 
state, became first the partial population of the country, and 
then its lords and only regular inhabitants. IV' fore ^lo- 
hammed*8 hordes ]\rA advanced so fur as to the Gulf of ^'l^ln, 
Byzantine Christian.,, niainly Greeks, had peopled the land. 
Before these the Xabathaaans had possessed it ; and before them 
the Idumajans (i.e. sons of Edoni), ^Midianites and Amalekites, 
Israelites, E<iyptian.s, and Phoenicians. The ancient names, 
Nabataea or Idunura, would be far more ajipropriately given to 
the country than the name Arabia, which has come into ixeneral 
use since the times of IMiny and Ptolemy. The name ^Vrabia 
Pctrjea, too, is the result of an accident. It arose from a hasty 
application of the name of that ancient Petra, in the heart of 
Kdom, to the whole country ; and Rocky Arabia became the 
general appellation of a land whoso most important city was 
hewn out of a single rock. At a later day that city itself 
was forgotten, and the only trace of it which remained was that 
which was found in the name of the country in which it lay. 

The fact to which Isstaehri alludes is confirmed by the fact 

> IsstacLri. Dns Buck der LdHtkr^ Uwnliurg 1848, pp. 31, 32, 33 ; alao 
p. 5, and Hot. 19, p. 141. 
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that Mommimed made no attempt to enter the Sinai Peninsula* 
It remained under the power of the Byzantine miers till A.D. 
630, when it was for tlie first time subjected to Moslem extor- 
tion. In the year 527, Justinian, the Greek empmr, erected 
the great convent at Monnt Sinai ; and at that time the country 
was filled with a population of monks and hermits : no Arabians 
had entered it as yet. 

And even in the accounts which have come down to us of 
attacks suffered by the Christian population of the Peninsula 
in that early epoch, the assailing parties are never alluded to as 
Arabians, but as Saracens, meaning people from Mesopotamia, 
Syria, the Euphrates, — side branches of the Nabathseans ; and 
all these conflicts bear evidence of coming, not from people living 
in the land, but from fhose whose homes were beyond the border. 

We have left to us but few records of that age ; but the few 
which we have are invaluable, covering, as they do, the time 
between the introduction of Christianity in the third centnry 
and the Moslem subjugation of the land in the seventh. The 
present geographical condition of the Peninsula Is largely 
inteipreted by those scanty records : it is to them that the 
places which are consecrated by hallowed legends owe their 
sanctity ; and the stamp which they have given is what has 
perpetuated there the remembrances of the great events of the 
Mosaic time. 

There does not remain to us a single book dating from that 
remote period, that gave to the Peninsula all its interest in 
the eyes of men, which must not be judged as to authenticity 
by its agreement in matters of name, number, and general 
circumstance, with the Mosaic books ; and those books them- 
selves must be interpreted in accordance with their agreement 
with the region where they were written, — ^a region so peculiar, 
so marked in its special features, so wholly nnir|ue, that it must 
be regarded as proof given by God, and far better tlian any 
which man could assign, of the truth contained in the Recoid 
of the greatest events which have transpired in the history of 
our race* 

And yet, with all the remarkable harmony which exists 
between the place where God did such wonderful things, and 
the manner in which He displayed His power, it is not to be 
denied that in many minor details the light which we enjoy 
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is deficient, and we can only wish tliat it were increased. Yet 
it cannot be wondered at, that men who wrote more than 
fifteen hundred years before the coming of Christ, did not 
think tliat it was any part of their mission to enter into topo- 
graphical fletails regarding the place where Jehovah displayed 
His power. They felt tliat theirs was the simple task of record- 
ing His deeds. But the result was, that there remains to us no 
living bond of connection, no direct and unmistakcaljle tradi- 
tion, running back from our days to the most ancient times ; 
and after the death of Moses there was a full thousand years 
when Sinai and its localities seem to have been completely for- 
gotten by the c}\il(]ren of Israel. 

Kobinsori has called attrntioii^ to the remarkable fact, that 
after the departure of the Israelites from Sinai, there is not in 
the Bible nor elsewhere an allusion to more than one slnrrlc pil- 
grimage made by a Jew to the scenes which were so momentous 
and so solemn in the history of his nation. Elijah, fleeing from 
Jezebel, is the only one of his race who seems to have gone 
back to visit the scenes where the law was given on Horeb 
(1 Kings xix. 2, 13). And all that we learn regarding the 
" wilderness," between the time of the journey of the Hebrews 
through it and the time of the destruction of Jerusalem^ is 
iNolj gleaned from the allusions to Ezion-geber and £lath, in 
connection with the voyages to 0[)hir (1 Kings ix. 26), and 
from brief glimpses of the glory of Fetra, and of the colonies 
established by the Phcentdans and NabathsMOS in the borders 
of the land. 

I. THE CHBISTO^BTZANTIAN SPOCH PRIOB TO THB U08LEK 
SUBJUGATION OF THB LAND IN THB SBVENTH CBNTUBT, 

GATHERED FEOM THE WRmNGS OF DIONTSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA, ABBOT SIL- 
VANUS, AMMONIUS, NILUS, PROCOPIUS, EUTYCHIUS, COSMOS INDICO- 
PLEUSTEflf AKD ANTONINUS XABTTB. 

It will be more consonant with my purpose to discuss what 
relates to the ancient PhGcnictan and Egyptian colonies in the 
Sinai Peninsnlay when in the course of this volume I shall 
have oome to the oonsidmtian of the monnments which they 
have left ns. Passing over these traoea of a history which mns 
' A^. Be$9ttr^it$i aaeond BogliiA edition, vd. i. 121. 
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back to tlie time of Moses, even if it be not still more ancient, 
I will devote a few pages to the discussion of those scanty and 
brief fragments vvhich have come to us, relating to the con- 
dition and population of this country prior to the rise of the 
great Chalifatcs of Asia, and tlie consequent sul)jugati()u of the 
Pcninsuhi by the Moslem power, I cannot too warmly express 
tiie obliLTHtions which I owe to my loved and honoured friend 
Dr R'-l'inson for the admirable manner in wlilch, in his classic 
work, tliL' BiJdical Researches, he has opened the subject, and 
indeed made it possible to continue what he has so ably begun. 
Yet it is but fair to state that he has not exhausted the whole 
field ; and I shall hope to cite some facts which shall be new 
even to the reader of Dr Kobinson's work. 

In neither Christian nor pagan writers of the very eafliest 
period, after the coming of the Saviour, are there any distinct 
references to Mount Sinai and the adjacent region. Dionysius 
of Alexandria, writbag about a.d. 2oO, speaks of the holy 
mountain as a place of refuge for the Egyptian Christians 
when they were attacked by Saracens, who often took them 
and held them a» slaveo. The legend of St Gatherine the 
martyr, whose remains are said to have been borne through the 
air from Alexandria to the lofty peak of the Sinai group, thf> 
one now bearing her name, assigns that event to the year ^^07 ; 
and whatever stress may be laid on the legend^ there is doubt- 
leas one true inference to be drawn from it, namely, that at 
that early date the country was in the possession, not of pagans, 
bnt of those who were friendly to the Christian faith. It is 
true there is no express mention of the settlement of the land 
hj adherents of our religioni except the allnsiona found in the 
record of one Abbot Silvaniu, who about the year 365 with- 
drew Into the cotmtiy aronnd Mount Sinai, and spent several 
years there, laying out gardens and caring for them, establbh- 
ing monasteries bat not living in them, but dwelling with his 
Mend Zacharias apart, and at a later period withdrawing 
farther north to the neighbourhood of Gerar, in the land of the 
ancient Philistines. 

Robinson alludes^ to a little tract written by Ammonius, an 

^ Bt6. JISMordkef, vol. i. p. 122. Ritter quotei Bobiiuoii in full ; but 
as the £t&. Remofdut are at tlia iwmmfnnl ol all who will ooDBolt these 
pagas, I only aUnda to tbent.~EDb 
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Egyptian monk, recounting his visit to Mount Sinai, and the 
attack made on a company of Christian anchorites living there 
by a party of Saracens, in the course of which forty monks 
were slain. In memory of them, Kobinson conjectures that 
the ruined convent of el-Arbain, or the Forty, at the western 
base of Sinai, received its name. 

Another attack, according to Ammonius, was made at the 
same time at Raithu, the modern Tor. 

Nilus, who resided for a long time at Sinai, has given us an 
account of another equally sad incursion of Saracens, whose 
course was marked by slaughter and the enslaving of their 
captives. 

From these accounts it is clear, that at the end of the 
fourth century there remained almost no Christian settlement 
in the Peninsula which had not been ravaged by these savage 
enemies, wliuse home lay between Petra and the Dead Sea, 
wliere they could sell the booty which they i^ained on their 
plundering expeditions. Nor was it possible to make an effec- 
tive resistance, for the Christian establishments were so far 
apart that they could not succour each other. Farau must 
have been their central point ; for in the earliest accounts we 
have allusions to a council or senate there, which debated ear- 
nestly what measures should be employed for protection against 
the savage assailants. 

Kobinson^ rites tlie testimony afforded by a letter from the 
Emperor Marcian to the bishop Macerius and monks in Mount 
Sinai, where are situated monasteries beloved of God and 
worthy of all honour." This was iu the middle of the fifth 
century. 

He also quotes in full the tradition of the present Convent 
of St Catherine, and the account ^ven by Eutychius, relating 
to the erection in 527 of the present massive structure, which 
up to the present day accomplishes the object which it was 
intended to subserve at the very first, namely, the protection of 
its Christian inmates from the violence of savage and unbeliev- 
ing foes. There is some doubt resting over the question in 
exactly what year the convent was built, for the year assign^ 
by tlie tradition of the place was that in which Justinian 
ascended the throne ; but there is no doubt at all that daring 

1 Bib. Rutartka^ i. 124. 
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his reign that powerful fortress was built, and that all that 
outlay of money was made which resulted in the layini: out of 
the many gardens, tlie j)aying of the many roads, the erection 
of the many other edifices, whose ruined splendour Is all that is 
left to tell us how valuable a possession this Sinai region was 
held to be. And this is indicated by some slight records which 
have been preserved to us from those times. 

We find^ the signatures, dated at Ephesus a.d. 400, of the 
bishops of Elusa and Phoeno, two places in Arabia Petrsea, one 
of which, Phoeno, lying bet^^ ocn Petra and Zoar, has not been 
as yet identified ; while the other, Elusa, has been found by 
Kobinson to be the modern el-Khulaseh. In the year 403| at the 
Council of Chalcedon, not only the bishops above named recorded 
their signatures, but also Beryllus bishop of ^la, Musonius of 
Zoar, Johannes of a certain unknown ChrysopoUa^ and Johannes 
and Eusthathius as the first Christian priests among the Sara- 
cens. After the oooncil jast named, the power of the metro- 
politan of Bostra, a see in the Hanran, east of the Jordan, 
was much diminished in consequence of Maximus, patriarch of 
Antioch, taking part with the patriarch of Jerusalem against 
him. This step led tosereral of the churches in Arabia Petraea 
being taken from the see of Bostra, and being conjoined with 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem," the new district taking the 
name of Palsstina Tertia. This diocese soon gained in sti-ength, 
and began to exert an influence on the nomadic tribes of the 
Peninsula. Petra became the seat of an archbishopric, and 
^la, Pharan, Sinai, Phoeno, became prosperons bishoprics^ 
lastbg till the time of their sadden extinction at the end of the 
seventh centuij, when the Moslem power was in the ascendant. 

Sobioson refers briefly to the narrative of Cosmas Indico- 
plenstesy' an Egyptian, who united the characters of monk and 
meicbanty and who made a pilgrimage to Sinai abont the year 
540* I will cite him more folly, however, because his narra- 

' C. Rttter, zur Gesch. des peiraischen ArabienSy 1824, pp. 221-S2S. 

* AsBemaiu Bi^d. Orient. T. iii. P. ii. fol. 594 ; cf. AllatiuB, de consensu 
vfrivsque eccUsix, lib. i. c. 12, in G. Bitterns work just xeferred to, ztir 
(Jesch. d. petrmsrhrn Arahtens, 

* Cosuian ludicopleustes, Christ, Topogr. sive Ckristianorum de mimdo 
vjrinioy in Bern* d» Mont/meoH, Odketio fWM Patrum, ete^ Paris 1706, 
T. it lik in. foL 161 ; lib* v. foi 198, 105, m 
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tive is peculiarly interesting as that of the first one who has 
tried to follow in the very footsteps of the children of Israel. 
His observations ou the inscriptions of the Peninsula are of 
value. 

Cosmas indicates the place where he supposed that the 
Israelites crossed the Ked Sea as Klysma ; he then points out 
wl l it 1; su]»])0se8 to be the wilderness of Shur, then Marah, 
and then l^lim, which in his time was called Kaithu (not the 
same "Raitlm which was at Tor, many miles to tlic south). 
From Klini, where he cotmted twelve springs, he turned away 
from the sea, which up to that point had been on his right, 
and turned inland, passing through the wildcrnc'^s towards the 
Sinai mountain range, and noting the countiy where manna 
first fell. He rested in ELephidim (Num. xxxiii. 14), which he 
identifies with Pharan, where Moses, in the lack of water, 
struck the rock, and where ^'with his staff in his hand he 
ascended Mount Choreb in Sinai, which is at a distance of six 
millia from Pharan.'* There, too, he overcame Amalek^ and 
met his father-in-law Jethro* 

Cosmas closes the account of his jonrnej by alluding to a 
feature of the scenery which greatly impressed him, and oon- 
vtnced him of the anqnestionable authenticity of the sacred 
narrative. This was the great number of inscriptions which 
he found along the way, and which he was the first to allude 
to. His opinion is, that the Israelites learned the art of writing 
from the tables of the law, and that in their yoong enthusiasm 
they wrote much more than a people more familiar with the 
art would have done. This, Cosmas thinks^ accounts for the 
great number of the inscriptions which he saw, all the places 
where they would naturally rest being cover 1 with them. 
Some Jew^ who travelled with him, assured him that their 
ancestors recorded the names of the tribes, the dates of their 
journey, and many such items as travellers are in the habit 
of recording. This narrative is worth thus much at least to 
us, that it indicates that prior to the Moslem invasion of the 
country those inscriptions were there, and were just as in- 
scrutable as they remain to us to-day* And the topographical 
value of Cosmas lies in his statement that, at the time of hb 
visit, Horeb, which he identifies with Sinai, was considered tc* 
be a mountain only six millia from Pharan (the present Wadi 
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FerrnnV This would imply tliat the present Serbal, the only 
moiint iin \^•hlch he could refer to as so near, was then cou- 
sidercd to ho the sacred monnt:itTi whi. the law was given : * 
a view which has been renewed within our own day by Jiurck- 
hardt and Lcpsius. Yet it cannot fail to be noticed, that such 
an opinion militates directly against the statements made by 
Nilus, Procopius, and Eutychius, regarding the buiUling of 
Justinian's convent, and the sacredness, even then, of the piaoe 
chosen for the site. 

About the year 600, Antoninus Martyr* of Placentia made 
a pilgrimage through the Peninsula, entering at the northern 
side, visiting the scenes of the greatest biblical interest, and 
leaving the conntiy at the same point where the Israelites 
entered it. The account of his jouriio}- has been accused by 
some of untrustworthiness, but I find in it the strongest marks 
that it was not the forijciT which some have asserted it to be. 
Antoninus travelled in eight days from the northern frontier to 
Sinai, passing £iusa on the way. His account of Sinai, its 
newly erected convent, the reputed cave where Elijah found 
shelter, the chapel at the summit, in a word, all the fea- 
tures of the place, correspond exactly with the older accounts 
of Procopius and Eutychius, and with the researches of the 
most recent travellers* Yet, in comparing his account with 
that of Cosmai^ there is a strong want of accord. They wrote 
at nearly the same time ; but to one of them Sinai was the 
sacred mountain, to the other Serhal was the scene of the law- 
giving. Is it possible that at that early day Constantinople 
and Alexandria were at variance regarding the sacred site, and 
that theolo^ans of the dtfiterent schools took the view of their 
own, and ignored that of the other; and that the Byzantine 
thecory, backed by all the resources of the emperor, became the 
prevdent one, while Pharan cityi losing such an ally, fell Into 
decay, and the mountain close by at length lost, in the memory 
of men, all its claims to be the scene of Jehovah's revelation T 

Antoninus refers to a port on the Ked Sea, which is evi- 
dently ^la, the present AJcaba, but his way did not lead him 
thither. He came from Sinai to Egypt^ following the regular 
highway," as he says, and evidently passing Pharan, although 

^ J&Mtanum BittH AnUnmn Martiprit^ A£mu» Oh, Mewsrdi JuKmagi 
^Mfram, ap. Fetr. AnrO. l^pogr. 1610. 
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he does not mention its name. Yet tlie identity of the place 
which he describes with Pharan is uumistakeable. His words 
are as follows : " We now came to the place where Moses con- 
tended with Amalek. Here there was an oratorium [meaning 
probably a cliaj)el or suiall convent — the same, it may be, whose 
ruins have been described by Burckhardt and Lepsius], its altar 
erected on the same rock where Closes stood while the battle 
was ;;oing on. In the same place we saw the walls of a strongly 
fortified city, but the ]ilace was very wild and destitute of 
water [)et AVadi Fciran is now remarkable for its luxuriant 
vegetation and abundant supplies of water]. Caravans of 
pilgrims come hither, the women and cliildrcn bearing palm 
branches in their hands, and singing antiphonies in the Eg}*p- 
tian Inngunge. Tiiey carried ampulhe filled with oil, with 
which they a!ioi!it<Nl niy head and feet." AH this evidently 
refers to Pharun, where the P]gy])tian speech was in use, and 
where pilgrims wore doubtless welcomed in this truly orii ntal 
fashion. There was, it is probable, a mucli closer connt ction 
between the church of Pharan with Alexandria tlian with the 
patriarcliate of Jerusalem, witli which the convent at Sinai 
was in more intimate alliance. 

Antoninus then tells us of his farther journey ; of his 
discoveiy of Kiim, wher^ were seventy palm trees and twelve 
springs ; of passing a castle of moderate size, called Surandela, 
where stood a church and a hospitium, nnmistakeably the 
Gharundel of modem travellers, where whatever vestiges may 
remain are utterly unfit for any of the uses of man. His 
journey ended at the place called Chlysma, at the head of the 
gulf, mentioned ako in Cosmas* account of hU tonr. 

From these accounts — which, although in many respects 
contradictory and mutually destructive, are yet the reports of 
eye-witnesses living between the third and the seventh centuries 
of the Christian era, and^ with all their want of agreement, are 
singularly true to what we might expect to hear of the Sinai 
Peninsula, its physical character and the general course of its 
history — ^we gather thus much at least, that in those early times 
the country was far better supplied than at present with 
colonies, chapels^ churches, hospices, convents, bislioprics, and 
Christian communities ; that there were visible the beginnings 
of conversions among the Saracens ; and that there was more 
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bundmpr, more artificial irrigation, more culture of the palm 
tree, aiiti, as we ^"[atiier from the account of Nilus, more agri- 
cultural prosperity in general, than we find in later times. And 
if we take into account the long period when the Nal)ath[cans, 
whose history in any detail is unknown to us, practiced the arts 
of trade and tillajie over a district extendini^ from Leuke Kume 
to the -i'Klanitic (rulf, and as far into the interior as Petra ; 
if we also consider tlic oxtrnonlinary number of inscriptions, 
which, though of the rougiiest sort, must have been executed 
with considerable pains, and which testify not simply of the 
mere transit of vast hordes across the country, but imply a con- 
tinuous existence there ; when we tf\ke into account the fact 
that these inscriptions, as to meaning and authorship, are just as 
mysteriously unknown to us now as they were to Cosmas at the 
time of his early visit, it must strike the mind with great force, 
with wh;it extreme difficulty and liability to err we unfh'rtake 
tf> lenp over the space between the present forlorn state of the 
country and the state of its primitive prosperity, and the impos- 
sibility of reproducing the very scenes wliich prcccnted them- 
selves to the eves of the Israelites duritiii tiieir forty years' 
journey, and which speak to us in the few faint tones which 
from that little fragment of time sound down to us through the 
thirty or forty centuries which have since intcrveneil. Anrl 
how foolish and short-sighted the attempt to go further back 
yet, and try with our imperfect knowledge to learn the condi- 
tion of the country when the Midianites visited and passed 
through the Peninsula, when the Amalekites held dominion in 
ity when its north-western mountains opened their veins of ore 
to industnous Egyptian colonists, whose labours run back as 
far as to the second king of the twelfth dynasty of the ancient 
monarchy^ and whose records are as old, according to Lepsins, 
as the very oldest in Egypt^ and date back as far as to the 
pyramids of Ghizeh I 

We pass from onr brief review of the condition of Palestine 
while it was under Christian 8w;n% to the desolation which fell 
upon it after it passed into Moslem hands* The glimpses 
which we gain of it under this blighting power are but few 
and brief; the Arabian geographers liad but little to say of 
this portion of their domain, and the Peninsula lay in shadow 
till the light of the Crusades made it more visible. It is not. 
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however, till widiiii our own lime tliat it lias passed under the 
observations of careful and enthusiastic ti'avuUers, who, althoucrh 
compelled to pass rapidly through the country, have given us 
those accounts which have conferred such honour on the names 
of Nicbnhr, Burckhardt, Seet/Aii, Riippell, Robinson, Ehren- 
berg, Laborde, Wellsted, von Schubert, and Lepsius. Yet even 
now, such is the shadow that rests upon the land, that there is 
not a single settlement of civilised man throughout the whole 
Peninsula, with the solitary exception of the hospitable convent 
at Sinai, — the only unshaken pillar that rises above the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and the shadows of Mohammedan 
misrule, to the clear light which streamed from the holy mount 
where a higher Wisdom than that of Solon issued His law, not 
for Israel alone to obey, but for men everywhere to heed. 

II. THS MOEAHHEDAN EPOCB. 

The Arabian writers to wliom we are indebted for allusions 
more or less explicit to the Sinai Peninsula, are Isstachri, 
Masudi, Edrisi, Abulfeda, Murach Machmed, Ebu lahak, 
Nowairi, and Macrizi. 

Isstachri, who wrote about the middle of the tenth century, 
makes no mention of the Peninsula by name, and alludes only 
incidentally to its boundaries. He speaks distinctly regarding 
el-Ghar (ei-Ghor)> however, as all later Arabic writers have 
done, as a trae oontiniiatlon of the Jordan valley to the- Golf 
of j^la. He mentions Kolzum, at the head of the present 
Gulf of Suez, and describes the " deserts of the children of 
Israel and Sinai'* in general terms as the country lying between 
Arabiai Faiestine (Palestine), and Egypt. He speaks of the 
dangerous shores of the Red Sea, and alludes to a harbonr 
called Chabilat between KoLram and the mouth of that aim of 
the sea; but that name is not to be identified with any one of 
the twenty-seven names of ports which £hrenbeig has given 
in his recent exhaustive catalogue. But, says Isstachri, below 
Kolxum there are to be found on the coast no towns or cities, 
excepting here and there a fishing villagei such as Taran 
(Pharant), at the palm grove of Chabilat, and at the place 
which is the landing-place of Mount Tnr [t.e. Sinai: he probably 
alludes to the port of Tor, which has, it would seem, teeeiyed its 
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present name fiuni its nearness to the holy mount, formerly 
called Tur, and now known as Sinai]. He also speaks dis- 
tinctly of -^la and its inhabitants, who were Jews [^lila, now 
Akaba, was the Elath of the Bible], and who were said to be 
secured from Arab viok nr'e by virtue of a special safeguard 
from the hand of MoharnmL'd. 

Of the conntry lying between ylCla and Kolzum, Isstachri 
savs notbinrr more tlian that it was the wilderness of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; that it was forty parasangs long, and the same 
in width ; that tlie soil was partly sand, partly rock ; and that 
here and t]i«-re were palm trees and springs.* 

Ebn Haukal* confirms the words of Isstachri, and adds that 
the wilderness of the Israelites was callfvl the Tiali bcni Israel, 
a name which both the Jewish niid tlie Arab traditions recorj- 
nise in the present el-Ty or Tib, meanin!:]^ the wilderness, the 
desert, por p}}>irn ure. We have the word in the j^resent Beduin 
"ct-Tili," which is usually conplcd with tlie words, "of the 
Wanderini:,'* i.e. the Desert of Wanderinir. Arrortlinrr to 
Rosenmiiller,^ the word Tyh itself signifies a straying around 
and around : hence it comes to mean the place where one 
wanders, or the desert, and the full name el-Tih beni Israel 
means the Wilderness of the Israelites* Wanderings. 

Masndii^ in his Golden MeadotMj written in the tenth cen- 
tmy^ gives as nothing new regarding the Sinai Peninsula, 
excepting a rc-statem^nt, evidently gathered from the garbled 
aocoont in the Kon^n of the events which occnixed at the 
giving of the law. Aaron's grave he pots at some unknown 
spot called Mowab near Mount Sinai^ — a fearful burying-plaooi 
he says, on account of the wild nproar sometimes heard theve 
in the night-time. 

Sdrisi^ is the next who speaks particuUirly of this interest- 
ing region. He wrote in the twelfth centiir}\ He alludes to 
the two rentes which pilgrims took in journeying from Egypt to 

' Isstichri in Mordtmann^ pp. 5, f?4, 36* 88| 18, 19* 

* OoBcley, Orient. r7£07. pp. 2, 29. 

^ Kosenmuller, Bihl. AUerthumsk. B<1. iii. p. 102, Not. 120. 

* El Ma^iudi'fi HiMorical EncycI'tpciUn, entitled Meadows of Gold and 
Mines of Gemtf traoe. by Aloys Springer, M.D., London 18il, 8to, vol. I, 
pp. 91, 92. 

* Bdrai in/oiiicrl, i. pp. 888-881. 
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Medina : one of them leading tlirousrh the heart of the country, 
direct from Ajerud near Suez to ^-Ela and Midian ; tlie other 
along the coast some distance, and tlien by way of Sinai to -.li^la. 
The three stations which lie alludes to in his acconnt of the 
direct route across the desert- — Rouithu, Kcr.^.a, und Ilaf.ir — uo 
not occur again in any writer. In his allusions to a j^lace 
called Faran and Faran Ahroun, on the more southern route 
to which he refers, it is very difficult to ascertain whether he 
means the old and now ruined citv at Wadi Feiran or not ; for 
although there is no other place whose name at all resembles 
the one which lie gives, yet it is coupled in his narrative very 
closely with a dangerous, stormy harbour, where tradition 
asserted that Pharaoh perished. If by this he meant the place 
now called Ilammam Faronn, which the legends of the Arabs 
still point out as tlie scene of the Egyptian monarch's over- 
throw, there is not now to be seen a single trace of a city oace 
there. 

Edrisi goes on to say that the way to Sinai, there called 
Jebei Tur, turns away at that point from the sea. The road 
19 a regularly built one, and passes a chapel and a brook of 
running water, and ascends the holy mountain, wliich is very 
lofty, by steps. From Tur [probably Jebel Tor] he went to 
a place called Massdef, wlnre the inhabitants were engaged 
in the pearl fi^^hery. I suppose this to be Tor harbour, but 
liurckhardt conjectured it to be some place on the Gulf of 
il<]la, altlinngh he sought in vain for any traces of the name 
given by Edrisi. 

Abulfeda/ writing in the fonrteontii century, i^oes over verv 
much the same ground as Edrisi and Isstacln-i, but speaks much 
more fully than they did of ^Ela, the scriptural Elath and the 
modern Akaba. yEla, he says, lay at the entrance of the desert 
of Araba, where stood a tower under the chariie of an ollicer 
sent from Egypt. The city had been protected still earlier by 
a small fortress on an island. This was in ruins at the time of 
Abulfeda's visit, and the commandant was living in the tower 
on the mainland. Both, island and fortress, have been seen 
in oar day by Riippell, Laborde, and Weilsted, and the tower 
has been visited by many travellers. Niebuhr, however, was 

1 Abulfeda, Dcscr. Arah'tx, ed. J. GrscviuSf OxoD 1712, p, 19 ; in Beioud's 
ed. p. 112 i in BomneL's, pp. 12, 14, 1& 
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the first to dboover that this place is identical with the Elath 
of the Bible ; and he found that the Beduins even now called 
it H^e, whose resemblance to ^la is nnmistakeable. From 
^la to Sheraty i,e, Seir, sajs Abulfeda, it is a three days' 
jonmej. 

Seetzen^ has inserted^ in his letters to von Zach, and Bnrck- 
hardt* in his travels, further allusions to MXti found in the 
writings of the eminent Macrizi and other Arabians, the 
curious student will find valuable. 

To these brief allusions, which relate rather to what lies on 
tlic very boundaries of tlie Peninsula than to its interior, I add 
abstracts of visits made at a veiy early day, and while tiie 
couiitiy was under Arabian rule, to two very important and 
interestini* central districts, I'cira and iViian, the former of 
which lia-> been niauy liuiulred years for^^otten and its location 
lost siiiht of, while the latter wa^i the home of Christianily at 
a period so early that we cannot go behind it to any clear 
account of the wild savagery of its primitive history. 

A, The Vwit of SuUan Bibor$ to Petra and Karah in the 

Uurteenih Cenixary. 

The Egyptian historian Xowairi, who died in lo;')!, was 
the cotcmporary of Abulfeda, to whom I have already referred, 
and was a voluminous author. Quatremijro has ti anslated' an 
account left by this writer of a visit made by Bibors, a warlike 
Egyptian sultan, who was in constant strife with the Franks, 
Syria, Palestine, and Damascus, and whose sway extcndetl from 
12G0 till 1277. On one of the frer]ucnt journeys which he 
was obliged to pay to this country, ho left Cairo and crossed the 
desert in a direct route. We will not follow his course over 
the first jK)rtinn of the way, but join liim at a place near the 
west entrance of Petra, and now called Nakber Kebay^ where 
he spent the night before his iinportant discovery : — 

" When the next morning lnoke, the sultan ascended tbo 
mountain before him, which is of great extent, and encloses 
many wild gorges. It consists of a soft ikind of stone, a sand- 

' Seetaen in tod Zaob, Mowiit CorrtMp, 1809, Bd. zx. p. 305. 

* Burckhardt, Travels in Syria^ p. 611. 

' Qnatran^n, Mem* mar lu NabatAnt^ in Jomru, Amat* 1885, T. xt. pp. 
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stone agglomerate^ full of particoloured stripes — -red, h\ne, and 
white [exaetlj coneflponding to the ooloun whieh travellen tell 
us ehamcterize the rocks at Fetra now], Throngli the motmtaui 
ezcayaftions have been madoi capable of bebg traversed by a 
man on honeback [the long avenneeast of Petra called el-S^]. 
At the left were seen stone steps and the grave of Aaron the 
brother of Moses; dose by stood a castle called Aswit [the 
reputed grave of Israel's high priest, visited by Bnrckhardtand 
o^er recent traveUenfl. The sultan visited the lofly castle, 
and found it extraordinarily strong, and built in a very singular 
manner. Hie then descended and explored the * Villages the 
Children of InraeV by which term he designates the wonder- 
ful grotto-Uka aichitectnral remains of the place. The honsea^ 
he says, were sustained by columns, the outsides of the dooi^ 
ways covered with sculptures ; the whole was a mass of grottos. 
The houses were aa large as those which the sultan was in the 
habit of seeing; within there were arched walls, vestiboles, 
treasure vaults, liarems, — all, all hewn from the solid rock. 
He also saw the mountain walls parted by a roadway which 
ran betwccu ; both sides rising like a wall, and lined with long 
rows of houses. 

Thence the siiUan, when he liad seen cvcrythincr, journeyed 
on to Shaubak [the Sjaubec of Edrisi and Abulfeda, the Mons 
regaUs of the crusaders, and the phice where lialdwin Imilt a 
fortress; the Kerek el Shobak of Uurckiiai'dt^j. From that 
point he passed on to Karak.'* 

This important account brings into view those distinct 
localities where names have, up to the most recent time, been 
much confounded, — Petra, Shaiibak, and Karnk, or Kerek ; 
the last named being the one discovered by Burckhardt and 
Scotzen in ^loab, east of the Dead Sea. Both of the last two 
played an important part in the history of the Crusades, for 
the reason that Petra, which would have been so prized a pos- 
s( >si hnd sunk into utter oblivion, and its name had been 
given to Kerek, which is called in middle-age histories Petra 
Deserti, and which gave this its conjectural name to the bishop 
of Petra, who commonly resided at Jerusalem. Shobak, which 
in the times of the Crusades was generally called Mons regalis, 
was also designated sometimes as Petra; and it is not wonderful 
^ Burckhardt) Trav. in Sgria^ p. 420. 
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thai it slioold have been confounded with the true Nabathsan 
Petnu Bat in the account which Nowairi gives na, the three 
all appear clear and distinct ; their mntaal relations are correctly 
stated ; and the time which it took for him to pass from one to 
the other [which is also given] exactly corresponds with the 
accoants of Seetzen^ Burckhardty Irby, Manglesi Laboidey 
Bobinson, and others. 

Nor does this account stand alone; for Macrizi^ has con- 
firmed tlie story of Nowairi^ adding to it a few slight particnlan^ 
which show that his sources were independent^ and that his 
narrative was not a mere copy* According to Macrizi, the 
houses in this ancient and deserted city were not entirely desti- 
tute of contents ; for in them the Egyptian sultan found jars, 
and some stuffs which crumbled as soon as he took them up. 
He discovered also nine pieces of gold, on each of which was 
impressed the figure of a gazelle, and some inscriptions, which 
he conjectured to be HebreWi but which may have been Kaba- 
thsan. After digging down under a square stone, they dis- 
covered in one place water, which was as cold as ice. The 
reader may recall the statements of some modem travellers 
regarding thu characteristic of the water at Petra. 

B, Macrizi on Wadi Feiran, the City of ike AtnaUkiteSf Tur Sina 

attd its ConvenL 

BurokliartU,* in liis passage through the Peninsula in ISIG, 
was enabled to gatlitr up from Macri/i's writings the following 
fi ML^iientarv allusions to the above-mentioned interesting locali- 
ticis, \slnjii he visited the conntiy ia the year 141a. 

Faran, according to Macrl/i, is one of the cities of the 
Amalekiu-s, near the shore of the Sea of Ko'zum, on a hill 
between two inounlains, where are found caves full of human 
skeletons. It is [in a straight line] one day's j ui Dcy from that 
part of the Sea of Kolzuin where I'liarauh pci iMhed with all his 
host. Between tlie city of Faran and Tyh [the mountain 
chain ?] it is a two days* journey. This is not the Faran 
[Paran ?] mentioned in the Pentateuch : the place belonged to 
the Midianite cities, and continued to do so^ down, according 

^ Et. Quatrcmiro, Mem, geegr* el hutor, tur V^^U^ etc., Paris 1811, 

T. i. pp. 187, 188. 

' Burckhardt, Trap, in Sjfria^ p. 617. 
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to Macriziy nearly to his own time. There is there a large 
number of date-palm tfees, of whose fruit he professes to have 
eaten. A great river was flowing close by. The city was then 
in ruins : only Beduins formed its inhabitants. 

In Macrizi's Hittory of the Copts}- there are the following 
particulars to be gleaned regarding Sinsi and its convent : 
The monasteiy of el-Tor is so called beeanse the mountain 
on which it stands is called Tor^ or mainly Tnr SIna. Christian 
and Jewish writen agree in tld% that npon this Peor el-Tor, 
where God dieplayed himself to Moaes^ np to the jwesent time 
[144^, the convent has been in the posseesion of the Milikites 
[a sect 9]. It is inhabited ; and there are gardens close by, in 
which are pafan and f rait trees and vines. Tor Sina is the 
monntain where the burning bosh was seen by Moses, and 
where he was overpowered with terror at beholding the glor)- 
of the Lord. The convent b built of black stone ; the breadth 
of the wslls is three ells ; it has three iron doors, etc Within 
the building there is a spring of water : outside there is another 
spring, about which wonderful stories are told. The convent 
is inhabited by monks : it is visited by strangers, however, and 
its renown has formed the subjects of poeti^ strains. 

Between Sinai and the city of Kolzum there are two routes^ 
one by land, the other by water. Both pass the city of Faran, 
one of the Amalekite strongholds. From Faran to Kolsom it 
is a three days* journey : to el-Tor it is only a two days* march. 
There are 6666 steps to be tsken in asoendmg the Tnr monn- 
tain. Half'W ay up there is a church, named after the prophet 
Elijah j and on the sunmit another, which bears the name of 
Moses. This is iSob place where the Lord talked with Moses, 
and the latter dashed the tables to pieces. There are now 
[1445] no perfect portions of those two chapels : both are in ruins. 

ni. ARABIA PETBAA AND NABATHJSA 

ACCOSDIKO TO THE ACOOUMTS OF OREBX AND BOMAN WRIXESS— THE ALLUSIOMS 
OF SniABO, FLUIT, AMD DIODOBUS OF SICOT^IHI XXFEDTIIONS OP 

AwnooHus AOAfflsr ranuL 

The earliest accounts of the Greeks and Romans regarding 
the Sinaitic region do not run further back than to the time 
' Macrizi, Guch. tkr CopUn^ Gottingem p. 113. 
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of Alexander the Great ; for the whole Arabian Peninsula was^ 
80 to speak) a coimtry to be discovered by him. An officer 
appointed by him, Hiero of Sicily, had the task assigned to 
1dm of sailing in a thirty-oared yessel from the month of the 
Euphrates, roimd the southern extremity of Arabia, and not 
finishing his Yoyage till he reached the head of the Gulf of 
Suez ; but the task was too great, and he returned to Alexander 
with the statement that the Arabian Peninsula was aa vast aa 
the Indian one. 

When the FtolemieB ascended the throne of £gypt, it was 
one of the first enterprises which they entered iipo% to learn 
the character of the Indian Ocean, in order to promote com- 
merce ivith Sabsea and India. The resolt of these efforts nata- 
raDj was to enlarge, the existing state of knowledge regarding 
the coast of the Sinai Penin8Ql% although, since this was not 
made a distinct object^ the result was veiy incomplete. 

Bot the art of navigation was yery imperfectly applied to 
the whole of the Bed Sea ; and madnersy not daring to yentare 
ottt to any distance^ hdd their timid course along the shores, 
where, however, they were really exposed to the greatest 
dangers. The lords of the whole Sinai district, as well aa of 
its coast, were the Nahathseans, a bold and powerful commercial 
people^ the riyala of Egypt in the Indian trade, and unscmpn- 
loos corsaun on the Bed Sea. Despite their contact with many 
prominent nations, Egypt, Babylon, Phcenicia, Arabia, the 
nature of their polity was such, that we gain no perfect con- 
ception of the state of the country whHe it was under their 
rule. Strabo is the first writer who alluded to the glory of 
Petra, the Nabathssan capital ; and from Strabo, too, we leam 
that Ihe people of Petra lived at peace with one another, but 
in a determined resistance to all foreign powers ; so that when 
the Bomans, under Augustus, wished to become their allies, 
they Btedfastly refused. 

The earliest dear view which we have of the characteristics 
of the NabathsBans, is given us by Diodorus Siculus,^ who 
reoonnta the story of the two ezpeditiona sent by Antigonus, 
the successor of Alexander, to subdue Petra, and anbjugate its 
inhalntants. 

* Bitter,sur Ge9ch. derPetrmsch. Arab, in den Berlin. AbhandLder Akad. 
d. Wii$aueh, vmg. Bedin 1826, pp. 19^-201. 
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Tho first of these expeditions v. as entrusted to Atliciiaiu^, 
the second to Polyorketes the £(*ii of Antifronus, and took 
place about iUO B.C. Without entering minutely into the 
dct;uls of the expedition, it may be enough to say of the iiiat 
tiiat it ^Yas entirely successful. The people of Petra were 
mostly absent, celebrating elsewhere a religious festival ; but the 
Greek general, taking advantage of the circumstance, sacked 
the city, slew the most of those who were there, and escaped 
witli his plunder. But the Nabathaenns followed him, and 
fallin L': npnn bis army while it was asleep, put it to the sword. 
The sketch wliich Diodorus gives of Petra and its people, does 
not very \Yidely differ from one which would be given now, 
except for the ruins. He goes so far as to use the word Arab 
to designate the inhabitants, not discriminating between Arabs, 
Idomseaus, and Nabatha?nns. Their country, he says, is desti- 
tute of rivers, brooks, and springs. It is the law of their land 
neitiier to sow gi'ain, to plant fruit trees, nor to drink wine 
[which, as Wasseling observes, is exactly like the statute preva- 
lent among the children of Jonadnb, son of Rechab, Jer. xxxv. 
6-10, who claimed that tliov were comiected with the descend- 
ants of Hohab the ^liuianite]. The inhabitants of Petra and 
its neigiibourhood are not permitted to build permanent houses, 
lest they should excite the cnpidity of foreign nations, and 
be subjugated. A portion of them train camels ; some tend 
sheep ; very many are engaged in the transporting of myrrh, 
Irankincense, and spices from Arabia Felix. Freedom they * 
love above all things, and when they are attacked they resort to 
flight rather than be taken captive ; but since their country is 
not rich in water, they arc not liable to invanon. 

The result of Demetrius* expedition against the Nabatho^ans 
was veiy different from that of his predecessor. He surrounded 
Petra, and prepared to besiege it. The people showed a brare 
front at first ; but afterwards, in order to escape slaughter, th^ 
went so far as to say that tfaej were read/ to take one of two 
conrses, — to resist bravely, or to paj a laige snm of money to 
the Greeks if they would withdraw without a battle. The 
latter coorae was adopted, and the attacking general withdrew. 

Pompey, Julius Caesar,^ and Augustus, all attempted to 
bring Petra under the yc^ of Borne. This result was not 
' QostNm^ Mm, tur kt ^otelte, in Jtm At, 16S5, T. xv. 10. 
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accomplished, however, till tlu> reign of Trnjan, whose prefect 
Cornelius I'alma siilxUu cl tlie city. Tliis was in the j^ar 105 : 
the list of the Nabatl aan kings closes, however, a.d. 50 ;^ and 
since the time of Trajan no royal name has been connected 
with that rock-built city. 

Strabo^ who wrote at the time of the Emperor Augnstus, 
bas given us some particulars reearding Petra, for which he was 
indebted to his friend the philosoplier Athenodoros, who had 
visited the place. He says that it lay in a level region, but 
was itself surrounded by rocks, which on the outer side were 
steep and inaccessible, but within were hollowed out for houses, 
and sup}ilied with gardens and an abundance of springs. The 
district in the neighbourhood^ particuhirly on the bide towards 
Judaea, was an arid desert. 

Pliny also alludes to Petra; yet while giving an accurate 
picture of its condition, he makes serious mistakes regarding its 
distance from prominent points. lie says : " In the midst of 
the country of the Nabatli;i ;ms lies the city of Petra, within 
a vale, which we can walk around in three-quarters of an hour, 
it is surrounded on all sides by inaccessible mountains, and a 
brook flows through its heart." He then goes on to speak of 
the distance of Petra from Gaza and other well-known points. 



Ssc 2. THE T0P06RAFHT OF ARABIA FETR^ 

A8 DETAILED IK THE WRlTUfOS OF CLAUDIUS PTOLrilT, JOSEPHTTS, EUSmUS OF 
CfSAREA, A2n> JEROME, V& THE TABULA FEUTIKGKRlAltA, THE 1XIN££A- 
BIUH AUTONmi, Aim THE NOmiA DIGKITATUlt, ETC. 

I. ACCOEDINO TO CLAUDIITS FTOLEUT* 

The localities assigned by this writer' have oome to vs in so 
confused a state, that they are quite untrustworthy, although 
GoBselin* has atteippted to prove their validity. The names 

*Tincent, Comxatrct anJ Navigation of the AndentSf Load. 1807, 
ToL ii. p. 276. 

* GL PtoleDsos, 1fl». ▼. o. 17, ed. Bertii, loL 140, p. IIS. 

* Gcssdia, JZecAerdUt wr la Giogn^lae 9sstemaU^ da AMiem^ Paris, 
pp. 14IS|839«lfe}. 
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which he gives are, on the contrary, very accurate. Sinai, 
however, he does not mention at all. The people who lived 
directly south of Judsea he calls Saracens, — a name which, at 
a later period, was universally applied to the nomad tribes 
ranging between Syria and Egypt. South of the Saracens he 
locates the Munichiates, of whom we know nothing ; and yet 
fartln^r south the i'haranitcs. By this term it is impossible to 
tell whether they gave the namu Pharan to tlie place where 
they lived, or received their own designation from it. That at 
the time of the passage of the Israelites there was a similai' 
name applied to a place, not at the south, but at tlie north of 
the Peninsula, near the Canaanite border, and at the location 
of Kadesh-liai uea, is certain (Num. x. 12). The wilderness of 
Paran, into which they i)assed after leaving Sinai, was either 
identical with that of Zin, or it lay in such a position that 
Kadesh, the place whence the spies departed U) view the pro- 
mised land, was directly on the border where Paran and Zin 
met (Kum. xiii. 3, 21, 26, and xx. 1). Josephus^ also speaks of 
a valley of Pai'an, abounding in caverns, in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea; and this had, it may be supposed, some 
connection witii the wilderness of Paran or Fharaa (for both 
spellings are given) of Scripture. 

From the wide diffusion of this name over the Peninsula 
(doubtless one indigenous to the land, and still found in the 
Faran and Feiran of our day), and its application to many 
different physical features (for in Deut. xxxiii. 2 we have a 
Mount Paran, indicating Sinai, and in Ptolemy we have a 
people called Pharanites), it is easy to see how in modern times 
the places designated have been confounded, and that it is some- 
times hard to distinguish whether localities in the southern or 
in the northern part of the countzy are referred to. 



II. THE MAIN K0AD8 OF ARABIA 1 1 i li^EA, ACCOEDINa TO THE 

TABUI^ FEUTINGEIUANA. 

In order to correct the topographical detaib in Ptolemy's 
account, Mannert^ has compared them with those given in the 

* Joeephua, de B. Jud. iv. 9, 4. 

* TobiUa Itiatraria PeuUngariana^ ttc.^ ed. C. Maimert, Lipi. 1824. 
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itinerary now cited, and with the help of modem discoveries 
has solved tlio difficulties which seemed most stubborn. 

This table of Peutinger was unquestionably the early guide 
of almost all travellers in Ai'abia Petrsea ; because, after the 
dominion which Trajan gained over the country, its materials 
rould be collected in a time of peace. The first edition of this 
work was prepared, according to Mannert, in the third century. 
At that time there was a great public road from -^la to 
Damascus, passing along the eastern limits of the Koman pos- 
sessions, and in direct connection, by means of side routes, with 
Jerusalem, — a route which does not appear at all in the later 
Ilimrarium Antonim^ written in the fifth and sixth centuries ; 
because at that time the Koman power was on the wane, and 
the Moslem power in the ascendant. The Iladj route to Mecca 
had already come to supersede the ancient pilgrim road to 
Jerusalem. 

The Tabula Peutingeriana indicates two main roads from 
^^'^ia (the ancient Elath) to Jerasalem : an eastern one by way 
of Pctra, passing the southern extremity of the Dead Sv^, and 
connecting with a cross route leadiiin; to the Jewish capital ; 
and a westerly one, passing through tiie very heart of the 
desert thither. The first of the<^c T will designate as the Petra 
route, the second as that of the wilderness. 

Tlic Tabula Pmtinqeriana also mentions a subordinate roa 1 
leading from Clysma, near Suez, via Pharan, to JEIa ; another 
running from Pelusinm to Gaza, or rather to Askelon; and still 
another from Askelon to Jerusalem. 

On these roads are to be found the points of main interest 
mentioned in the writings of most early travellers through this 
country. Allusions to these are scattered over the writings of 
Josephus, through the Not ilia Dignitatum, the episcopal Acta, 
and the Onomatticcm of Eusebius and Jerome. From these 
allnsions it is possible, in most cases, to indicate the places 
specified with a certain degree of accuracy ; to do which, how- 
ever, has been largely the result of the diaooveries made by the 
travellers of our own day. 

The Tabula F^uUnfferiam oil the two routes from ^la to 
Jerusalem 
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The Ettttent or Pctra RauU.'-'Tm &atkmi, 

IfiliePtH. lormiM 



From Haila (iEla) to DiftlM, • ... 16 14^ 

Thence to Presidio, 21 19^ 

„ Haarana, 24 22 

„ Zadogatta, 20 18^ 

„ Petm(Petn) 18 15^ 

„ Neg1»(HegU?), . . . . S2 80 
„ TbMtlia (probably Thoana). 

The number is rmittcd. 

^ Rababatora (Kabbatb Moab), . . 48 44 

Tbamara, 68 62 

Jerusalem, 6S 48f 



The entire distance by this route may be summed up, there- 
fore, as not very far from 264 English miles. 

This list is capable of verification to a remarkable degree, 
so far as it relates to places south of Petra ; for the ancient 
Roman road still reUuDS suiBcient moniim^ts of the past to 
tJdovr Laborde^ to prepare his instructive papers and map. 

Kobiuson estimates the direct route from ^la to Petra to 
bo sixty-four English geographical miles in length, — a sam 
whic]i agrees well with that just cited, when the windings are 
taken into account. 

The stations north of Petri, and between it and Jemsalem, 

are much more difficult to identify, since not only very many 

of the Byzantine names haye passed away, but the omitted 

number at Tkomia indicates a bend in the road, which it is 

Impossible now to supply, except conjecturally. Besides, the 

whole nature of the countxy is different from that farther south, 

where the gorges in the rock^ the narrow wadis, the springs, 

remains of fortress walls, and artiBcial cisterns, which so unmis- 

takeably indicalie the lines of ancient Homan roads, direct the 

traveller to a plainly discerned and comfortable highway. Yet 

on the northern portion of the route there are several localities 

observed by Burckhardt and Robinson, such as Kadesh-Bamea, 

Tharoara, Aroer, Malatha (the modem Ain el Weibeh, Kumub, 

Ararah, Tell el Milh), and many others on the road to Hebron, 

which have been identified almost beyond a doubt with those 

mentioned in the Tabula PeuHnfferiana, 

^ lAm db Laboide et linaat, Vo>/age <U CArahie PArk^ Palis 1880, 
foL ppw 61-6S. 
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I. Tkt Wuten or WlUkrwu Rmiie^fram JSla to Jerusalem.^ 

Seven StaUone, 

MillePa» Eb«.1IDm. 

From Ilaila (JKU) to Diana^ .... 16 14^ 

Thfinoe to Baia (probitbly GeranX • * . 16 14} 

„ OypBom (G^iMNim), ... 16 14| 

„ Lyea, ... . . 28 26| 

„ Oboda (Ebnda), • • • . 48 44 

„ Elysa (Elusa), .... 24 22 

„ Jerusalem, 71 65 

The wliolo distance by this route is therefore about two 
hundred miles, sixty-five less tlian hy the Petra route, which 
ran along the eastern shore of the Dead Sea as far as Rabbath 
Moab and Philadelphia (Rabbath Ainmon), and was joined 
there by a side road leading to the west side of the Dead Sea. 

The Kababatora of the Tabula Peulingerianaj the Rabbath 
Moab just alluded to, was, as Mannert has shown, the ancient 
metropolis of the Moabites, sought after by both Scctzen and 
Hurckhardt. Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon) was fifty-seven 
miles farther north, and was the chief city of the Amxnouites. 
Seetzcn discovered^ it in 1806. 

Despite the light wliich has been thrown upon the places 
mentioned in the Tahula Peutinfjeiiana, there are about twenty 
given in Ptolemy's account, which are not alluded to in the 
work which we are at present citing. Of four of these I will 
briefly speak, in consequence of their importance, or of the 
place which they hold in the Scriptures. They are Gharac- 
mobra, Sebttnt% Bostra, and Zoara. 

Characmobra, -which Ptolemy wrongly places a short dis- 
tance sooth of Petra, is undoubtedly the city of Kerak, lying 
some days* distance north of the famous Edomite stronghold. 
Its name, which signified nothing more than the capital of 
Moab, is still to bo found in the prosperous Kerek, lying a half- 
day's jonm^ south of the ruins of Rabbath Moab, on the sonth* 
east margin of the Dead Sea. It was discovered by Seetzen in 
1806| and independently of bim by Borckhardt in 1812. It 
is the most northern of three Petras spoken of by ancient 
authors, and is the one which was meant in the Utlo of the 
bishop alluded to on a preceding page, whose see comprised that 
district, and who, although residing in Jerusalem, was styled 
Episcopoa Petra Deserti. In the year 536, a bishop who 

' if<Mi. Cmetp, zfiiL, 1808, p. 429, 
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attended the Council of Jerasalem subscribed himself Epis- 
copus Demetnns, of the Ecclesia Characinobray apparently the 
corruption of Karak Moab. 

Sebanta, also written Eslninta, is the ITcslibon of the Bible, 
the head city of the king of the Anioritcs (Josh. xiii. 21, 27). 

Bostra, also written by the Greeks and Komans Bozra and 
Bosra, and wrongly considered a city of the Moabites, lies 
really outside of the ground covered by the works now under 
consideration, although Ptolemy treated it as if a place in 
Arabia Petraea. It is to be carefully observed by the reader, 
that in all writers except the latest — such, for example, as Reland, 
Gesenins, and Eosenmiiller — this Bostra, the capital of Hauran 
(Auranitis), has been confounded with a far more ancient but 
entirely different city more to the south, written Bostra, Bozra, 
Bosrah) Bazra, and Botsra, and which was the capital of Edom* 
Jerome did not fall into this eaoCj however, but alluded dis- 
tinctly to the latter, calling it Boior, as alia civitaa Etau in 
■mnntlbm Idumcea* But since no such Bozrah was known in 
Edom, writers felt obliged to extend its limits unwaifantably 
far towards the north, so as to include Bostra of Hauran. But 
Edom always lay between the Dead and the Bed Seas : the 
Edomites were never s people strong enough to subdue those 
formidable neighbours at their north, the Midianites, Ammon- 
ites, and Moabites. We know that, at the time when Moses 
passed through Edom, the capital, Bozrah, had for a long time 
had the Edomite kings resident there {Qen* xxxvi. 33). And 
when the Israelite leader sent messengers demanding permission 
to pass through Edom, they did not go to distant Hauran: 
Bomh| the capital, lay near by (Nnm« zz. The name 

is often oonpled with Teman in the Bible ; but where such a 
place was to be looked for has not been known till very recently 
(Amos L 12; Isa. xxxiv. 6$ Jer. zliz. 13f 82)« Seetsen 
learned of a native of Hebron, that s Tophfla or Tophel (a 
biblical locality never till then ascertained, Deut i. 1) lies at 
the south of the Bead Sea, and that near it is a southern 
Bozrah, which was formerly Ihe capital of Edom, as this Tophel 
or Tophila is of Jebal at the present day. Tb» latter place 
Burckhardt afterwards visited, and described it as Tafyle, but 
did not suspect its connection with the Tophel of the Bible* 
Two houn^ distance sooth of this Tafyle, Burckhardt dis- 
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covered the village of l>cs?c yra or Busseyra, which he as well 
as Robinson, who writes it T)us( n-ah, Imld to occupy the site oi 
the ancient Bozrah. With this Quatremcre entirely coincides. 
The ancient Bozrah is therefore found to be in Jebal, and is 
not to be con founded with Ptolemy's Bostra much farther nortli. 

Zoar is tlie \Qry ancient name of one of the five cities which 
stood on tlie eastern shore of the Deati Sea, and was the only 
one of the five which did not perish at the time of tlie destruc- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrali ( Gen. xiv. 2, 8). It is mentioned 
in the Bible under tlic additional name of Bcla, i.e. Destruction ; 
l ut its name Zoar is translated in the Hebrew, Littleness. In 
the Greek it is written Segor {Xrpfa>p). It can only be looked 
for at the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. I shall have 
occasion to allade to it again when citing the NoUtia Digmtaiunu 

m. THE AXXVSIONS VO ABABIA PETSAA 

IS IHK ITOTITIA HVBSStKfW OBIBMTIS,^ tHE OBtEHS CBBISTlAKCSi* THE 

ONOMASnCON UBBIUM ET LOCORDM SACILS SGRIPTDILE. BKROSABA 
(BEERSHEBA) — CHERMULE (CARMEL) — ZOAR — BIBSAMA — MENOmA — 
ZADACATHA — IIAUARA — KABATHE — SABU&HA— MOABIT^— JEUA. CAPl- 

TOLINA (jfci;L:iALLil) — ^LA. * 

In the Itinmrnvm AtUonisUf written, it is sappoaed, in the 
fifth century, we have not a glimpse of any of the cities which 
had come under the Boman dominion^ Petra and ^la excepted: 
in the much more recent journeys of Hierocles through the 
dzooese of Palaastina Tertia, only Petra Angnstopolus (else- 
where unmentioned), Arindela, Characmoab% Areopolis, Zoar% 
Mamphis^ Bitams, Elnsay and Salton, alone are mentioned, but 
without any data to enable us to fix their localities. But hap- 
pily the deficiency is slightly supplied by the Notitia Digni- 
foluffii a Ust published by authority of the places where imperial 
troops were regularly stationed* To this we may add the hints 
which are gained.hy the signatures of bishops, appended to the 
reports of the great ecclesiastical councils* Yet these data, 
after all, are exceedingly meagir% oonsistbg mainly of mere 

' Notitia Difjiiitnfinn et administrationum omnium, etc., torn. i. ; Notitia 
Orkttlis^ cum (JomrmrdariOt ed. Bockiug, Bonnes 183^, {ivo, c. xxix. pp. 
78, 841. 

» Mfcth. Is Qttiai, <MU .FVolr. Prmdiettiar, Ork»$ Chmtiamut Panriis 
1740, foL tOBL iiL loL 72S-770. 
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names, utterly unconnected and unsnfigcstive. They would be 
of little value, had it not been for the great light wiiich 
Euscbins and Jerome have tlirown upon them in their geo- 
graj liical list* of Scripture names, — a work of undoubted 
autiienticitv, being made up from origiDol sources collected in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. 

The Noiitia Dignitalum refers to the following important 
stations, together with a large number which are unimportant : 
Bcrosaba or Beershcba, Churmule or Carmel, Zoar, Birsama, 
Menoida, Zadacatha^ Hauara^ Eabatha, Saharraj Moabitae, and 
^ia. 

1. Berosaba or Bcersheba, t./*., according to Gcscniii5?, the 
Fountains of tlie Oath ; according to others, the Fountains of 
the Seven, that is, of the seven lambs which Abraham gave to 
Abimelech in return for the wells wliich the latter delivered to 
him (Gen. xxi. 28-30) ; and the place nllnded to in Judg. xx. 1, 
and very frequently in Samuel, in tin ( \| i\ iioii from Dan to 
Beersheba. Dan was the most northern and Beersheba the 
most southern place settled by the Israelites ; and the latter 
continued to be important as a means of defence to the Romans 
against the inroads of the tnrbnlent and savairo Saracens. 
According to Jerome, it was twenty mill. pass, (eight honr«^) 
from Hebron ; and even in the middle of the fourth century it 
contained a strong garrison, to protect the southern border of 
Palestine against assaults by the inhabitants of Edom. It was 
assigned both to the tribe of Judah and to that of Benjamin, 
which ought not to perple.x us, or lead us into error, if we 
remember that the warriors of Judah sometimes encamped for 
a long time in the division of Benjamin, which was certainly a 
long way from the Edomite border. Joshua expressly states 
that Beersheba belonged to the twenty-ntne border cities which 
defended the promised land against Edom. 

When Seetzen* set out, in March 1807, on his journey 
towards the wilderness traversed by the children of Israel, the 
first day's march from Hebron, in a south-westerly direction, 

^ Onomasticon Urbinm et Loconm Sacrae ScriptnrOf seu Liber de Locis 
HOrmdMy Ormea prinum ab JSugghh CmmrUnn^ deinde LaHni tcriphu ah 
fileraiiymo. Opera Jac Bonf rerii, vee. Joan. Cl«ieiii, in Bias Ugolini 7*Jb- 
waunaAnH^tUatimSaerarum^ etc.^ Venetiia 17 1 G, foLToLr. loL iiw-oocLuiz. 

< itfoH. Cvrap. 1808, voL xnL pp» 142, 143. 
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brought him to fhe village of Sanota, the place whence the 
Saez caravans entered upon didr dutinei route. Thb waa the 
last inhabited place before passing into the deaert. On the next 
clay ho rode six hours faither on to the camp of his Arab guide 
Sibbcn, which he readied at three o'clock in the afternoon. 
While on tlie way thither he encountered a broad plain, extend- 
in rr soutli-wcstward as far as the eye could reach towards Gaza, 
and eastward also for a great distance. This he speaks of as 
one of the largest plains in all Palestine. He found some canicl- 
drivcrs here, who bron^lit him a drrui^Ut of new uu\k. J Hey 
told hirn that two l.uuis eastward he would find tlio ruins of 
Szalu :i, with five or six wells or springs, of which oiilv two now 
are cleared ont, but they hold much water ; one of them, in 
particnlai", being of uncommon size. This led to Seetzen's 
discover}' of the identity of the present Szbea with the ancient 
Bir es Szbea, or Beersheba, as it now appears in a corrnpted 
form. He was very much struck with the remarkable agree- 
ment between the customs of the people now dwelling there 
and thoi^e of the inhabitants when king Abimolech was the lord 
of the whole district, and when Abraham dwelt for a time in 
tents, not unlike those which now dot the plain. But Seetzen 
could not then visit the place, on wiiose existence he neverthe- 
less threw so much light; but in 1838, Robinson, tlien on his 
return from Petra, explored it in person. He found that it 
now beai^ the name Bir es Seba, i.e. the Lions* Springs, not 
the Springs of the Seven. The wells, round, well walled in, 
had all the marks of great antiquity. There were ruins on a 
hill near bv, but not such as would denote that a citv was ever 
there. The distance thence to Hebron Kobinson found to be 
twelve hours with his camel train, or about twenty-five English 
miles. I.e. thirty-one Roman miles, and not twenty, as Eusebius 
and Jerome give it. But this place is to be regarded as un- 
questionably the scene of that long sojourn of Abraham and 
Abimelech which led to such important resulta in the later 
history of Palestine. 

Robinson discovered no relics of church edifices there; yet in 
the Greek Acta a bishopric is snid to have had its seat at Biro* 
aaba in Palaostina Tertia, and one in Palo^stina Prima, at XoKrw 
Boptrofwy, From this we see clearly that Beersheba was iden- 
tical with Salton» and that the position of this doable-named 
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place was* at the fine of contact between PalflBstina Tertia and 
Falsfltina Frima.^ It is also dear that the hnd of Qerar lay in 
the same vicmity; for we read in 7%eodoreH QuetL i. in Lib, H. 
Parafipom., that at hia time the place even then called Saltan lay 
in the territory of Gerar or Bemaheba. The location of Saltoni 
elsewhere only named in the Stftued, SieroeiUf and in the NM, 
DigniUatum,^ ihns becomes determined; and that of Cteiar' also, 
which was a part of the territoiy bdonging to Abimelebh the 
kmg of the Philistmes (Gen. zxvi. 1, 8). It lay sonth-west of 
Gaza, between Kadesh and Shur (Gen. xx. 1). This settles the 
boundary line of Canaan; for we read (Gen. z. 19), "And the 
border of the Caananites was from Sidon, as thou comest to 
Gerar, unto Gaza." 

Reland * showed that the crusaders were in error in looking 
for Beereheba — which, according to Josh. xv. 28, was u defence 
agaiiiist Edoui — between Hebron and Askelon. 

2. Chermule, Kurmul, Carmel. A second garrison city, 
situated at no great distance south-east from Hebron ; accord- 
ing to Jerome, at the tenth milestone thence : a place whose 
name is not to be confounded with Mount Carmel. Kobinson 
was the first to discover this important locality, — the ruins of 
the ancient city and its fortress. He found it to be not ten, 
but, at the liigliest, eight Roman miles from Hebron. It is the 
Carmel of the mountains of dudah, where Saul erected a monu- 
ment after his victory over tlie Amalekites (1 Sam. xv. 12, xxv. 
2), who dwelt there, it appears, on tlie south-east border to- 
wards £dom, having removed from the Sinai mountains^ where 
Moses overcame tlicm. 

3. Zoar. At tlu timn of Ptolemy, as we learned above, Zoar 
was the single remaining city of the ancient PentnpoHs. It had 
not then become a Konian prcpsidiumy as w^e gather from the 
silence of Kusebius and Jerome but it was made so, doubtless, 
shortly after. Steph. Byz. states, s.v. Zoapa, that in his time it 
was a large place and a noted stronghold. Jerome says of it 

' H. Relandus, PalxMina cx Monnmentis vetenhus lUustrataf ed. Norimb. 
171G, lib. i. c. Uo, p. 159, et lib. iii. ; de Urh. p. 4C3. 

* No6L DignUallum^ ed. Bocking, p. 36S. 

* RoflenmUller, Ea»db, d, Mil AUerAmuk, ▼. IL |». 890* 

* H. Bdandos, Pal veL Lc 468. 

* (hmttitic* Orb, tt Loeor, m. S^gor, Bala, et Zoohora. 
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that it is a populous dty of the Moabites, bearing the usual 
name of Bala (Josli. zv. S9) $ that it is the smallest of the five 
dtiee mentioned in Qen. six. SO % whence Jerome derives the 
name (Hieron. ad Jes. 15), appeUatur Bala, id est absorpta. 
He says, further, that now it bears the name Zoar, or Tsoar, 
among the Syrians, but that the Hebrews call it Segor. 

This place is not to be looked for on the south-west side of 
the Dead Sea, where Robinson found tlie name Zuweirah (the 
el-Zowar of Irby and Mangles), which sounds not unlike it ; it 
must, on the contrary, be sought on the south-eastern shore, for 
Jerome speaks of it as in the neiglibourliood of two Moabite 
cities whose location lie mentioned. In his note on Isa. xv. 5 
he places it on the bounJury between Moab and the land of the 
Philistines. Eusebius' statement that the Salt Sea lies between 
Jericho and Zoar, and that Luith, a Moabite city, lies between 
Areopolis and Zoar, confirms this.' That in the fiftli and sixth 
centuries a bishopric had its seat there, is testified by the signa- 
tnrcs of tliree bishops. The place is mentioned still later in the 
Excerpt, e.t notit. velcr. eecltaia.sticisP A tradition of the name 
Segor (Zogliar), and of the place, probably reached the ears of 
the crusaders ; for Fulcher Camotensis,^ pressed, in the year 
1100, to the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, discovered a 
place called Segor, inhabited by agricultural Arabs, who mostly 
fled at his approach. The place was beautiful, thickly studded 
with palm trees: it received from the crusaders, in consequence, 
the name Villa Palm o rum. But this name did not take root, 
and only the old designation Zoghar outlived the Crusades. 
The palms have now all passed away. In the most probable 
location of the ancient city and fortress of Zoar, described even 
by Steph. Byz. as kw/jlt} fie^/dXt], rj (ppovpiov, k.t.X., there are 
now to 1)0 seen the ruins of a plnce of evident importnnce. No 
famiiiar name is coupled with it, however. Burckhardt sought 
in vain to find some traces of the ancient appellation. Irby 
and Mangles,* in the course of their explorations around the 
soathem portion of the Dead Se% found near the mouth of the 

1 OMmasHc. tub v, Loith, et Mare Salmnin. 
s H. Relandoa, Pal fib. i. o. 95. 

* ¥U. GomoCenfln, Gesta peregrinantium Fnxncorvm cum armxa Hierutdkm 
ferf;eTiiium^ in Bongar's Guta Dti per Francos, Hanovie, T. L loL 406* 
4 irby Aod Mangki' Draviltf London 1828, pp. ii7-i49 
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Dara (on Kicpert's map Deraah) the traces of ancient liuman 
habitations. They were scattered over a considerable tract of 
territory, and seemed to them to indicate the former existence 
there of an important city. They, as well as Kobinson, felt 
warranted, therefore, in supposing that it wafi tlie site of the 
ancient Segor, or Zoar. 

4. Birsama. This place, whose name is also written Bipo- 
aafxmv and Betzamcs, ig the Bothsliemesh of the Bible — Bet 
Shemosh, i.e. House of the Sun — and was one of the cities of 
Judaii originally given to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 16). Jerome 
speaks of it as on the road from Eleutheropolis to Nicopolis, that 
is, between Jerusalem and Gaza ; and its ruins were discovered 
there bj Koblnson, bearing the name Ain Shems (atu, spring, 
being often substituted for hetj house). It is therefore not in 
Arabia Petnea proper, although in a military sense it may have 
been included in it ; and it is of little importance excepting as 
a landmark to enable us to determine the location of important 
places, — such, for example, as Eleutheropolis. 

5. Menoida. This beIon<xs amonr; the localities in the neiirh- 
bourhood of Gaza, of which little is known. It is mentioned 
by Eusebius and Jerome, and in 451 it had a bishop. 

6. Zodocatha. A city little known, the fourth station on 
the Boman road indicated iu the TahuL Pentin. from .^la to 
Fetra. Buickliardt considers it the modem Szadake. 

7. Hauara. The third station of the eastern Roman road 
from JEAsi to Zodocatha and Petra. 

8. Kabatha. 1 These three stations arc so indefinitely 

9. Sahurra. >- alluded to in the text,^ that their position is 

10. !Moabitaa.^ only a subject of hypothesis. 

11. Jerusalem. Known as ^lia Capitol ina. 

12. .£Ia. Eusebios and Jerome speak of this place under 
the appellations of ^lath, Atkdf^ and iElas. They place it at 
the southernmost extremity of the Roman empire, and say that 
in theur time the Legio Romana Decima was stationed there. 
It was even then no longer called .^lath (the Elath of the Old 
Testament), but .^la* 

Steph. Byz. designates it as JElaina. Theodoret speaks of 
it' as a port whence ships sailed in his day to India, and ranks 

1 NffUL JHg, ed. Backing, p. 846. 

• Lo QoiisD, QrwM Chriuimm^ Le* % iii. Id. 76S. 
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it with the other three harbotm of the Red Sea — Berenici, 
Clysma, and JEla. Amon^ the records of the Council of 
Nice it 18 mentioned as the seat of a bishopric. This was in 
the year 320. Situated at the very eoctremity of the Roman 
empire, thia place had often to serve as a pkice of exile,^- 
for example, for the patriarch Elias of Constantinople, who 
bauished thither. In the Martyrolog. illustr, ChriaL marhfr, 
leeti lHumphi, p. 107, we read that the Blemmyans, a race of 
piratea formerly infesting the Red Sea, once sailed to Clysma, 
seized a ship which came thither from J£la, and compelled the 
saikis to sail back and storm the place whence thi^ came. 
The re6i:dt was that many lives were lost There seems, after 
Mohammed's subjection of the -whole netghbooring region, to 
have been a Christian popolatuMi long permitted to remain at 
^la. 

IV. OTBBB BP1BC0PATB8 IN ARABIA FBT&&A ; 

Aena)lEL4'->ABEarOUS— ILt]a4r-AUaUST0P0IiIB^AaAD-<-THAnABA — Asosa 
— ^M0I.ADA— Pfl<sm»— THANA— THEHAH— SBODA. 

The Other Byxantine garrison statiotts are hard to locate, 
the data are so meagre. There remains therefore little to be 
attempted, excepting with the aid of Boddng to Indicate the 
episcopal residences, which seem to have had some prominence, 
and whiefa have been localised by modem travellers with a good 
degree of certainty* The names of snch as I shall refer to are 
given in the heading above* 

1. Arindela. This name Is allied with the word Ohanmdel, 
which is found in various parts of Arabia PetrsBa. It was dis- 
covered by Irby and Mangles' in 1818. Bnrckhardt passed in 
the Innnediate vicinity of hs ruins, without hearing its name, 
and located a Wadi Ghamndel south-west of Petra* But the 
ancient Arindela lies north of Petra, on the route thence by 
way of Shanbak and eUBuseirsh (Bozrah) to Tafyle (Tophel). 
It is north-east of Dhana (Thoana) and south of ci-Buseirah. 

2. Areopblk or Babbath Moab. This city has already been 
refened to in tfab work as the Bhabdbatora of the Tab. Pud. 
and the Rhabatmoba of Ptolemy. In the Notii, Dignit} it is 

* Quatrem^rc, 'hfem. mr les NabaUens^ p. 46. 

* My mud Mangle, Travels^ p. 376. 

* NaliL JXgnk, td, BScUng, «. xxs. p. 81, and Ko. 11, p. 864. 
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represented as standing onder the sway of the Dax Arabiae^ 
and as a garrison station of tho Roman empire. This post 
closed the lonrr line of Roman strongholds strctphlnf: from the 
^.lanitic Gulf to the north-eastern coast of the Dead Sea, 
— Mohhaela, JEla, Pnesidium, Ilarana, Zodocatha, Arindela, 
Areopolis. Jerome tells us decisiToly that in his time the city 
Babbath Moab bore the name Areopolis, or the city of Ar. It 
received that designation as the capital (Babbath) of Moabitia, 
and Ar (on the Amon) was another name of the same rojal 
residence of Moab. Ar and Arson are nsed indiscriminatelj. 
Ar is, however, the oldest name, and hj that deagnation it is 
referred to in Deut ii. 9 and Num. zzi. 28. Areopolis appears 
as the seat of a bishopric in the fifth and sixth oentaries. 

3. Elas% called in the Tab. PwL Elysa, and in the western 
route given there^ is nowhere mentioned in the Bible; and the 
conjecture of Bochart, that the name is cognate with the Alush 
mentioned in Num. zxxiiL 18, is entirely untenable. Elosa 
was the seat of a bishopric, and its ruins are found in the Wadi 
Buhaibeh, near the modem village of el-Khulasa.. 

4. Augustopolis is a city completely unknown to us : it is . 
mentioned by Hieroclis Synecdemus^ as the site of a bishopric^ 
and the names of two bidiops resident there have come down 
to us; but beside this we have nothing. 

5. Arad, little known as the seat of a bishopric, since only 
two episcopal signatures have come down to us. The name is 
given, however, by both Eosebios and Jerome^ as a dtj once 
standing on the southern frontier of Judah, twenty mille 
pass, south from Hebron, and four firom the ancient Moladah. 
These data have been of important service in enabling modem 
travellers to identify its remains and location ; for it is a place 
not without interest, particularly in connection with the entering 
of the Israelites bto Canaan. In Judg. i. 16 we read : And 
the children of the Kenite, Mosesf father-in-law^ went up out 
of the city of palm-trees with the children of Judah into the 
wilderness of Judah, which lieth in the south of Arad.** And 
again, in Num. xxi. 1, we read: ^ And when king Arad the 
Oanaanite [i,e, the king of Arad], which dwelt in the south, 
heard tell that Israel came by the way of the spies, then he 
fought against Israel, and took some of them prisoners.'* And 

1 Hieroclis Synecdemus, ed. Wesseli&g, p. 721. 
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in the account given by Joshua (x. 4) of his victories over the 
Canaanitish kings, the district " from Kadesli-Barnea even 
unto (raza" evidently would include Arad, vrere not the king of 
that city mentioned distinctly (xii. 14) among tlie vanquislied. 
And in the passages Josh. xv. 3 and Num. xxxiv. 4, Addar and 
Adar arc but the same name with the letters transposed.^ 

Kobinson discovered west of the southern extremitv of the 
Dead Sea a hill bearing the name Tell Arad, which, tliougli 
not displaying on its sides any ruins, yet seemed to him, from 
its general situation and distance from Hebron, to be the Arad ' 
alluded to in the passages already cited. And not only did the 
distance to Hebron confirm the conjecture which the similarity 
of the names gave rise to, but its relation to several localities in 
the aeighbonrhood did also, which Bobinson identified. Among 
tliese were the aaeient Holadah^ now called el-Milh ; Arocr, now 
Ararab; Tamar, now Kumnb; and the often mentioned Kadesh- 
Bamea, which Robinson supposes to have been the present 
Ain el Weibeli. AU these places lay along the northern border 
of the ancient Edom, and at the southern approach to Canaan. 

G. Thamara. This place, from the location assigned to it 
in the Tabula FeuUngeriana, was natnrally suspected by Kobin- 
son to lie on the route which he took from Petra north-westward 
to Hebron* He identified it with the modem village of Kur- 
nnb. The only mention made of this place in Scripture is 
apparently in Ezek. zlvii* 19 and xlviii. 28, where the prophet 
18 indicating the southern border of Palestine, *^ from Tamar 
even unto the waters of strife in Kadesh." The appearance of 
the mins at Kumnb testif7 strikingly to the existence of a 
garrison ci^ there formerly ; and Ensebius and Jerome say of 
ity that this Thamara" [the Greek spelUng] is a fortified 
city held by a Roman force, and lying on the road from Hebron 
to JEitu It is one day's journey southward from M alatha 
[Moladah]. 

7. Amr. This plaee is mentioned only once in the Old 
Testament (1 Sam. zzz. 28), in the account of David's gifts to 
bia allies after his great victory over the Amalekites^ and the 
reooveiy of the spoils which they had taken at Ziklag. Among 
these iJlies were the people of Aroer. Belaud showed* oon- 

1 OmmatHcon^ $,v, Adar; Rebad, Pal veL m. Adar and Aiad. 
* H. Babodoi, PaLm»^ 486. 
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clusively that this place was not to be confounded w ith another 
Aroer lying east of tlio Jordan, on the frontier of litubcn aud 
Gad. The place mentioned in Samuel would natnrally be 
sought amonc the cities in a\ hose neighbourhood David r^ as at 
tlie time of his victorv, and to whom he felt bound iu lionour 
to render snmc testimonial of giatitude. The place would 
natiiraltv he on the Hebron road, i^oldnson diiicovercd a Wadi 
Araruli. and ah^o a cluster of ruins bearing the same name, 
whieli, on account of the inherent probability, arising from the 
situation, as well as from the resemblance in the sound, he 
concluded marked the site of the ancient Aroer. From a hill 
lying sonth of these ruins, which were on the road to Gaza, 
he could discern the broad jtlaiu of Beersheba, towards the 
north-east el-]Milh (Moladah), and farther in the same direction 
Tell Arad (Arad) : beyond these lie could discern the more 
lofty hills of Judah. 

8. Moladah, the Greek Malatha. This old city belongs to 
the group of ancient places lying near each other, and on the 
ancient Hebmn road. Must of them have no very great im- 
portance in themselves, and are only interesting for the light 
which they throw upon other lecalities of far more consequence. 
Moladali is always spoken of in the Old Testament in con- 
nection witli other cities, more esj)ecially Beersheba, on the 
Edomite border (Josh. xv. 26 ; 1 Chron. iv. 28). Robinson, 
for grounds wliich seemed^ satisfactory to liimtdf| conjectures 
it to be the modern ei-Miili. 

9. Punon (Fhoenus, Phcena, Phoeno, Fenon), a station on 
the route of the children of Israel, north of Petra, and on the 
way to the land of the Moabites. For more definite hints as 
to its location, we must consult Num. xxxiii, 41 : " And thoy 
departed from Mount Hor, and pitched in Zalmonah [situation 
unknown : von Eaiuiier liolds it to be the modern Maan]. 
And they departed from Zalmonah, and pitched in Punon." 
Eu 5cbius mentions the place under the name of Phoeno, adding 
expressly that it was an encampment of the Israelites m the 
wilderness, and that it was once the residence of the princes of 
Edom. The name Dedan is sometimes found in close connec- 
tion with it. The two occur together in Ezek. xxv. 13 and in 
Jcr. zlix, 7| 8. Bnrckhardt supposed that Punon was idantical 

1 Robinson, Bmeal JSmarOut vu SOL 
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with the modem Tafyle ; Imt the results of kter ea^loren hsvo 
set aside that coojeetove^ firom its wast ol intrinnc support, as 
well as from the great probability that the Topbel ol Dent* i« 1 
ia to be fbmid m Uie pvesent Tcfyfe. The exael locatkm of 
PnnoB has not yet been aaoertabed with certainty* 

10. Thana or Thoana. Not impfobably the modern IMiana, 
an Qoimportant place, of which little need be said. 

11. Teman (Tema). This, aocording to Jerome, was a 
district in Gebalitis, receiving its name from Teman, a de- 
scendant of Esau. It is also used by Hebrew writers to indi- 
cate the south country, or the land of Edom. With this usage 
Kusebius concurs. It is in this general sense, too, that the 
propliets refer to Bozrah, — for example, Lsa. xxxiv. 6, \\\n. 1 ; 
Jer. xVxK. 22, — implyinsj its connection with Teman. It is the 
same in tho passage where Jeremiaii asks (xlix. 7), " Ls wisdom 
no more in Teman ?" and in Amos i. 12 : " But i will send a 
fire upon Teman, which shall devour tlic palaces of Bozrah." 
That this liozrah is not the Bozra of the Greeks iuid ivumaus, 
lying farther north, is distinctly stated by Jeioiiie. 

The exact location of Teman is not ascertained. Jerome 
tells us. that at his time there was a place bearing that name, 
five miil. from Petra, and held by a Koman garrison, and that 
it was once the residence of Eliphaz the Temanite king. Buick- 
hardt conjectured that it was on the sit© of the modern Maan ; 
but there is no etymological connection, as liobinson showed, 
between Teman and Maan ; and besides, in Judg. x. 12 the 
inhabitants of the latter place are spoken of as Maonites, Von 
Baumer has supported the conjecture of Burckhardt, and cites 
the passage lsa. xxi, 13, 14 in confirmation. The Dedanim, 
or people of Bedan, referred to there, were descendants of 
Abraham s wife Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3). The verse, " The 
inhabitants of the land of Tema brought water to him that was 
tliirsty," is happily applied by von iiaumer to the inhabitants 
of a station such as Teman was, — a place of supply for cara- 
vans ; but it is plain, that in such passages as this, as well as 
in tliose found in Jer. xxv. 23 and Ezck. xxv. Ti, not a city 
is referred to, but a whole district ; find wliere Teman and 
Dedan are coupled together, it is to designate in general terms 
the people living on the border land between Arabia and 
Edoxn. 
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12. Eboda, Ebuda, Obeda, Abdeh, conjecture (], with no 
degree of certainty, to be the Oboth of the Scriptures. Tliis 
name appears only twice in the Bible: in Num. xxi. 10, 11, 
and xxxiii. 4o, 44, where it is the designation of one of the 
encampments of the children of Israel. They were on their 
way into the promised land, when they were driven back by the 
king of Arad. Full of despair and complainings, caused by the 
venomous serpents, the death of Aaron, and the long-continued 
troubles and inconveniences to which they were subjected in 
the land of Edom, they bore away to the north of Afount Ilor, 
passing Zalmonali, Punon, and Oboth, reaching at length the 
Abarim mountaius on the Moabite frontier. More we cannot 
leai'n regarding this place from the Scriptures; and, as stated 
above, no one ventured to affirm decisively that it is to be traced 
in the later Roman Obeda or Ebuda. 

Still greater obscurity rests over a place once of the greatest 
importance in connection \\\{\\ this history of Israel — Kadesh* 
Barnea. Further on i shall have occasion to speak of its pro- 
bable situation more in detail ; but here it may be remarked, that 
we have not the faintest trnco yet existing of a knowledge of 
that place in Greek and Ivoinuii times. Its locality is to be 
sought with no help excepting that faint light which the Old 
Testament throws upon it. Not a vestige is to be found in tlie 
speech of the inhabitants of nortiiern Arabia PetrnBa which 
hints at the existence of this once important place. That con- 
secrating obscurity which rests over so many ancient places 
which have left no monumental record of their place, is often, 
as the reader must readily perceive, the source of our greatest 
difficulties in historical research, and stands obstinately in the 
way of our attaining perfect certainty. 

The tiiird and fourth roads mentioned in the Tab, Peutinff, 
remain yet to be alluded to: the coast route at the west, from 
Gaza to Pelusium and Clysma, the boundary of Arabia Petrssa 
on this side ; and the soathem ronte, extending from Clysma 
via Pharan to .^la, crossing the Peninsula from east to vest. 
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Sec. 3. THE COAST ROUTE ALONG THE BORDER OF ARABIA 
FBTB£A, FROM GAZ^ TO FELUSimf* 

AGCOSDIHG TO THE RIMERABIOM AMTORINI AND THE ACCOUNT OF JOSEFBUS. 

Gaza, which is mentioned in Gen. x. 19 in connection with 
Gerar, as a point on the southern frontier of Canaan, does not 
belong in strictness to Arabia Petraea, it being a true Mediter- 
ranean seaport. Yet, as the place where all the caravan routes 
runninc north-west across the Tih desert converge, its connec- 
tion \vitli the Peninsula has always been a very close one. 

Joscphus tells us that IdunuL-a, in his day, reached as far 
as Gaza, and tliat frotn that city ran a great Roman road to 
Pelusium, passing through the chief ^Icditerrancan port of the 
Nabathceans [i.e. Rhinokorura, tlie modern el-Arish], and that 
from Pelusium it turned southward to ITerodopolis, now Suez. 
This route is laid down very explicitly iu tlie Itinerar. Antonini^ 
but in the Tab» Peutinq. some of the names of stations and 
some of the distances are wanting. The itinerary of Titus 
(preserved by Josephus^), who passed over this route on his 
way from Pelusiam to Jerusalem, agrees very fully with that of 
Antoninus. That of Titus has been recently followed, step by 
step, by the very competent editor of BurchhardC s Travels, Col. 
Leake,^ w]in?e authority is decisive regarding all points which 
come under his careful observation. 

The Itijicrar. Antomtn comprises seven stations, and marks 
out the route for a journey of seven days. The entire distance 
is stated to be a hundred and thirty-six milie pass.^ or shout 
ft hundred and twenty-five English miles. 

The statioiis are arniDged in the foliowiog order : — 



Caainni to Pentasbflenos, * . • . • 20 

PentAshfpnns to Pelusium, .... 20 

^ I tin. Atatminif ed. Wenefiog, pp. 151, 152. 

> FL Joiephus, 0pp. ed. Haverc, T. 'u. \de Bella M. lib. ir. 0. xl. foL 318. 
' Bnreklutfd^ Trav. m Sgria^ fid. Leake, preface, p. viiL 



Mill. Poaa. 



From Gaza to liaphia. 



22 
22 
26 
S6 



„ Raphia to Rhinokorora, . 
f , Rhinokwnra to Ostracine, 
„ OBtiacine to Oauvoi, • 
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Gaza lay a little distance (seven stadia) from the sea; its 
harbour, Majunias, was at one time a port of great celebrity, 
but at last became unimportant. 

Raphia, the first station southward, was reckoned the first 
Syrian city after passinrr the Egyptian border. The ancient 
name is still found in the modem Rafa. Col. Lonkc discovered 
a deep spring six honrs south of Gaza, the remains of buildings, 
and two upright granite pillars. These seemed to him to indi- 
cate the location of the ancient city. 

Between the present Rafn and the country subject to tlie 
inundations of the Nile, lie the modem el-Arish and Kutieh. 
The whole district between the two places, excepting where 
drift sand has been blown freely in, is a |>lain impregnated with 
salt, en'lin^ in fi lagoon, whose outlet into tlie sea bears the 
name ol Lake Sirbonis, or Serbonis, as Hitzig claims. Accord- 
ing to this eminent archicolofxist/ this lake was the ancient 
boundary between tlie Egyptians and the Pliilistines, and owes 
its name to a mythological chararter worshipped tliere, Serba 
((JUarva or ^arava, identical witii tlie Indian Seiva), whose name is 
still to be traced in the word Serbal, and whose worship was the 
occasion for the former pilgrimages once made to that mountain. 

The modem name Katieb, sometimes called el-Kas, and the 
distance of that place from the present Tireb, near Pelusinm, 
leave no room for doubt that there ia to be aought the location 
of.the ancient Casium. 

There has been some discussion whether the present eUAnsh 
Is to be identified with Rhinokomra or with Ostracine ; but 
inasmuch as the latter is always mentioned as entirely destitute 
of water, while el*Arish is situated at the outlet of a lai^ 
DQinber of oonflaent wadisy down which in the winter months 
streams sometimes pour with great violence, it is not at all pro- 
bable that it is the site pi the ancient Ostracine. Where that 
place was, is now a matter of great doubt : the changes have 
been great in the stmcture of the whole shore in that neigh- 
bourhood, and data are lacking for its identification. 

The well-watered el-Arish, which we are authorized to con- 
sider the site of the ancient Rhinokomra, was always the most 
important station between Gaza and Pelusium. The stream of 
water which there flowed into the sea, and which was the gift 
1 F.Hitiig,P!lUjt«lier,ma.t P.2&L 
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of many wadis, is the "river of Egypt'* referred to in Num. 
xxxiv. 5, which was to be tlie border line oi tlie promised land 
ia that city ; and it is the stream whicli is mentioned in Isa. 
xxvii. 12 under the same name. This brook is called by Saadia 
the Wadi of el-Arish, and the Septunn;int specifies it as 'P^vo- 
Kopovpa. Its mouth was, as Strabo tells us, a prominent tratiing 
place of tlie Nabathajans, and the Petra merchants sent tlicir 
wares thither for the Mediterranean market. Wellsted took 
notice of the capabilities of the place in 1833, and remarked 
that, in case of any change in the political condition of Egypt, 
or of aggravated pestilence there, el-Arish would at once take 
an important place. The India steamboats would run to thf 
head of the yElanitic Gulf, and a transit across the country 
from JitilsL (Akabah) to el-Arish would be the immediate result. 
The distance across is a hundred nnd sixteen English miles. 

The modern route from Pelusium to Gaza is not coincident 
with the aocieot onej but lies a httle farther southward* 



Sec. 4. THE 0B0S8 BOtTTES THROUGH THE CENTRE OF THE 

PENUiSULA. 

TH£ BAJ OB PILGBUC ROUTE FROM AJERUD TO AKABA AHA, ACCORDINO TO 
BAJt CH4LPA IHD J. IXIETBVOT, 1658 ; SBAW, 1731 $ B. POOOOKI, 1798 ; 
AMD BUaCKBAIIDT, 1816. 

Xhave remarked elsewhere, tnat, according to Pliny's account, 
the direct route from the Gulf of Suez to Aila comprises a dis- 
tance of a hundred and fifty miUe passuum, or about sixty 
hoora. From Aila to Gaza is about as far as from Aila to 
Sues; and the three places lie at the angles of a triangle which 
IB nearly equilateral. Tlie Tabui. Pevi, assigns the distance from 
Clysma to Aila as a hundred and seventy mill, pass., or about 
sixty-eight honn, which agrees veiy closely with the data laid 
down by Pliny. 

Before the twelfth oentnry there is no statement that the 
direct Boman road across the Peninsula, mentioned in the TabuL 
Beulj was used by Mohammedan pilgrims, and yet it may have 
been employed for that purpose. Edrisi is the first who speaks 
of two xoads mnning through the Sinai Peninsula: the one is the 
coart nmte from Colsnm along the stormy Faran shorei where 
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Pharaoh is said to have pcrislii 1, aiul thence to Mount Sinai, 
although its later course is not specified in detail ; the second 
runs direct from Ajerud to Aila, and on it were the stations 
Routlia, Kersa, llafar, and Aila, regarding all of which, the 
last excepted, we know nothing. Abulfeda, in company with 
his cotemporary the Sultan Malec el Naser, took this route 
from Aila to Cairo when on his return to Mecca, but has given 
the name of no stations upon it. 

It is only in 1658 that we receive from two sources, of 
almost the same date, more details regarding this route. One 
of these is tlie account of Ilaji Ghalfa, the celebrated Turkish 
historian, which gives a detailed account of the stations of the 
Haj from Cairo to Medina and Mecca. The second source is 
the itinerary of Thevenot, a French traveller, who in the year 
1658 journeyed from Suez to Sinai. He gives but seven 
stations, because he travelled much more rapidly than the great 
train of Ilnj pilgrims was wont to do. The names of other 
travellers who have examined this part of the Peninsula may 
be found at the head of this sertion. I shall discuss them in 
the order given there| beginning with the Turkish account of 
Haji Cbalfa. 

1. Tlie Haj Stations heticeen Suez and Akaba Aila, as given in 
Hammer-Purgstalt s translation from the Turkish. 

1. The first station (reached on the fifth day after leaving 
Ciuro). The camp was pitched at Ruus el Newair, probably 
the Rus el Nawatyr of Burckhardt. 

2. Tbence the road led to .Ojnni Musa, the Springs of 

Moses. 

3. Thence to Monssarif, a place notable for the ditches said 
to liave been dog in the effott to connect the Ked Sea with 
the Meditenanean. 

4. No name given. 

5. Entrance into the wilderness of the children of Israeli 
et-Tib, a district which in the winter is immoderately Gold| and 
in the sommer rl- titute of water. 

6. The middle point of the wilderness, a place wbich is 
called Randhol-Jimal, Camel's Garden. 

7. Bathn-NachI, i.e. the Valley of Palms, wbere a sultan 
of tbe Circassian Mamelukes once built a caatki in order to 
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defend the Bpring there against the incnnions of the Bedums. 
The valley ia also known as Wadi-tej-jerad, or the Vallej of 
Betirement. 

8. Wadiol Ghaime. 

9. Wadiol Koreidh. 

10. Ebjaxolaala, the Spring of the Highland." 

11. Melala, in whose neighbourhood is a place called 
Aarakib-haghla. 

12. Reesolrekjib^ near to Jefarat. 

13. Sathol-aakaba, the antnent Aila, whose niins stHl exist. 

2. The Haj Stationsj as given hy T7ievenotf 1^6%, the Journey 

being made in Six Dage, 

First day to Navatir, seven and a half hours, and without 
water. 

Second day to Kastagaia, ten hours ; road bad, and without 
water. 

Third (lay to Kalaat el Nathal (correctly Xakhal), the 
palm grove wlicre stood the castle mentioned in the preceding 
itinerary. This s])Ot remains to the present day the chief 
refreshment place for all caravans passing through the desert 
et-Tih. 

Fourth day to Abiar Alaina, fourteen hours; bitter water. 

Fifth day to Sath el.Akaba, five hours, and without water 

Sixth day thence to Kalaat el Akaba, or Mountain Fortress, 
sixteen hours, and a very difficult road. The stations which 
lay aloiiL': the shore of tlie Red Sea had good water. 

If we compute the distances given in this faithful itinerary, 
we shall find that they are sixty-seven hours, surprisingly in 
agreement with the sixty-eight hours of the lab. Feutinqeriana, 

3. The Baj Stations, as given in 17iomae Shau^e Account, 

written in 1721. 

Tliis traveller consumed five days between Ajrud and 
Akaba, yet the whole distance ns laid down by him coincides 
very closely with the aggi ci^ate mentioned by Thevenot, a sign 
thnt the route was the same, even though it may be diiiiciilt to 
recognise the sume names of stations. 

1 > ¥rom Ajrud to Kasty Watteri twelve hours, and with- 
out water. 
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2. To Teah Wabad, a little over tturteen houn, and also 
without water. 

3. To CaHah Nahar, evidently Ealaat el Nakhal, the site 
of the castle, and the resting-place of camyaiM: there is good 
water; the distance from the last stopping-place about fonrteen 
bonis and a qnarter. 

4. From Nakhal to Ally, no water on the way, and the 
time consumed a little more than fifteen hours. * 

5. Thence to Callah Accaba (more correctly Kalaat el 
Akaba), about fourteen hours and a quarter. 

4. The SiaHoru auigned hy Rtehard Poeoeh tn 1739. 

This writer overruns by nine hours the statement of the 
distance given in the Tah. Feut.y making it to be seveuty-seven 
hours; but I cannot wliolly pass over his account. 

First day from Ajrud to Nevvhateer, ten hours, and without 
water. This place is evidently the Navatir of Thevenot. 

Second day to Wahad Te (the Teah "W ahad of Shaw), with- 
out water, and a little over fifteen hours. 

Third day to Newhail, unquestionably Nakhl, over fifteen 
hours. Pococke differs from the others in stating that the water 
there is bad. 

Fourth day to Allahaib, probably the Alaina of Thevenot 
and Shaw, a little over fifteen hours. Bad water. 

Fifth day to Saat, probably Sathoi Akaba, without water, 
and sixteen hours. 

Sixth day to Akab% about six hours and a quarter. 

# 

5* ^irekhardft forced March in 1816, aeampliehed in 

Mve Day», 

This author, who was so skilled in oriental matters, tells us 
that some of tlie older Arnhinn writers gave the nnmes of other 
stations on this route than tiiose which arc now known. He 
gives the following, however, as those with which he became 
acquainted on his own journey : — 

From Ajrud the first march was to a place called Rus ei 
Nowatyr (compare this with the Rasty Watter of Shaw, the 
Runs el Newair of the Turkish itinerary, and the Rastagara 
of Thevenot). It lies on a plain between monntains, and is 
destitute of water. 
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SeeoDd day to Wadi Tyh, at the eDtranoe of the Tfh wil* 
defiMBs. Uns U 9nAmAj the Teah Wabad of Shaw^ and the 
Wahad Te of Pococke. • 

Third day to Nakhl, where thm was a rest of twentj- 
four hours. 

Fourth day. A forced march brought him to Sath el 
Akaba, which is the summit of the western chain of Akaba. 
A little village designates the halting-place. The way is de- 
scribed as a very difficult one. 

Fifth day. TIk^ whole night was spent in making the de- 
scent through the narrow passes. The next station, Akaba, 
on the Red Sea. It is much to be regretted, that although 
Bnrckhardt has given the orthography of the Arabic names 
correctly, and thereby made the accounts already cited more 
intelh'gible, he has omitted to give the distances, Robinson 
has not only given the names of the stations anew, but he has 
also done a go< » 1 service in indicating the names of the tribes 
which are resjx)nsible for the safety of travellers who pass 
through their domains. Summed up in a word, the names of 
the stations are as follows, beginning at Suez : Ajerud ; en- 
Nawatir, where is water; Jebel Hasan, without water; Nakhl; 
Wadi el Knreis ; et-Themed ; Ras en Nakb, without water ; 
el-Akaba. From Ajrud the Towarah Arabs are responsible. 
They are oompf^lled to escort caravans, but are not allowed to 
receive toll, tin y Imving forfeited thnt l i^lit some years ago, 
by plundering one which was passing through their territory. 
At Nakhl the Tinliali are responsible. Thence to Ras en Nakb 
the Haiwat Arabs are holden to Fcciire the safety of travellers. 
All these tribes, excepting the one first mentioned, receive 
tribute from the Ilaj. 

Notwithstanding the merit of some of the older atlases of 
the Peninsula, it was only after Ruppell had discovered, in 
1822, the site of the ancient ^la, that it was possible to con- 
struct the more recent and greatly improved maps, such as 
Laborde's of 1834, and Beighans' of 1835. The publication 
of the note>book of this eminent naturalist throws mnch light 
npon this hitherto little known part of Arabia Petra^a ; and on 
account of its aniqoe value, I must allude more fully to it 
before entering vpm the description of other parts of the 
Femnsda, 
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It. BUPFELL'S J017RNET ACROSS THE SINAI PENINSULA, FROM 
VEST TO EAST, ON THE BOUTS OF THE GREAT UEOOA 
CARAVAN ; 

Wilfl HIS D]£COV£UY OF THE N'OnXIIERN END OF THE iELAKITIG GULF, AND ITS 

CBABTOGBAFHIC SCBVET IN 1822. 

RuppelTs scientific zeal led him to cross the wastes of Arabia 
Petnea no kss than four times, in onler to effect the thorongh 
exploration of that land, so recently opened to travel.^ His 
visits were in the years 1817, 1822, 1826-7, and 1831--35. The 
journey now to he desciihed was made in April and Maj 1822. 
The account was first published in the scientific journals of 
▼on Zach and Vemeur, but was afterwards incorporated in 
the Toluminous work which he mainly devoted to the results of 
his Nubian exi^onitions. 

The occamon of his bold expedition in Arabia PetraBa wu 
the expressed wish of Mebemet Ali, that an accomplished 
mineralogist should examine the excaTations of Wadi Nahasb 
or Nasseb, and to ascertain wliether the mines there could still 
be profitably worked. The proposal was a liberal one : the 
German scholar was to be provided not only with an escort, but 
also with all instruments which he mi^lit need while making 
the examination ; but he preferred to waive the offer, and to 
explore the IVninsula at liis own cost, and with an escort of his 
own gathering. In this way alone he thought that the wilder- 
ness could be passed with security, and valuable results be 
gained for science. The results amply confirmed the soundness 
of his judgment. The journey was postponed till the 17th of 
April, on which day he took his departure, in coni{)any with two 
servants, two ciueis of the tribe of Hamaiau, and four other 
Arabs, and with ten camels. At Suez ho was joined by two 

* Ruppoll is one of the few men still Kur%-iviiifr, who were permitted 
to partake ia the earlier explorations of the Holy Land. On the occasion 
of a visit to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to conbuk the City Library, while 
preparing this work for the press, I found Ruppell still living there at a 
gveen old i^, enjoying the unbounded confidence of his fellow-townnnen, 
«nd hurgety influencing the scientific and educational institutions of the 
city* Aft s trustee of the valuable library already referred to, he spends a 
large portion of his time there, giving it the benefit of Itie xipe exfcrience 
Mid vast leftroiD^.— £0. 
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sheikhs of the Soelhe tiibe, and one of the Misene^ together 
with a jinizary. 

Kear Suez he noticed tlic conical heaps which designate the 
site of the ancient Colzuin, and close by the sea some excava- 
tions, which looked as if they were originally intended to serve 
as places of burial. As the water now runs into tliein at high 
tide, which it was plain could not have been intended when the 
excavations were made, he concluded that in the course of time 
changes had been effected in the relation of the sea to the land, 
probably caused by the gradual sinking of the latter. 

On the day of his departure the wind was from the south- 
east, which filled the air with yaponri and made the heat almost 
unendarable. The thermometer was 27^° B. in the shade, 
even on the sea-shore. The marshes were soon crossed which 
are adjacent to the head of the gulf ; and the road continued 
then for half an hour along the bed of an ancient canal, which 
was once intended to connect the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, This bed was a hundred feet broad, and without 
the trace of an embankment. Turning eastward, the road then 
passed through a marshy tract, to which a sandy district snc^ 
ceeded, dotted with drifting dunes. 

On the next day he passed through a dry wadi, known by 
the name Haji, which at the time of the heavy rains is some- 
times 80 filled with the waters of the adjoining monntain 
conntiji that the channel running through it has a depth 
of seven feet For three hours he followed the windingis of 
thia valleyy and then entered the hilly country lying at tJio 
south-east He spent the night in a basm-shaped valley called 
Knbab, where grew pasturage and some bushes, and where^ 
with digging down for some fee^ water Is reached. Yet the 
Arabs do not get their supplies from wellsi but from two 
cisterns cnt out in the limestonesi near one of which there stand 
the mins of a Mohammedan chapel, and some fragments of 
other stmctoresy whose form and object are now lost 

On the next day, the third after leaving Suez, Bnppell 
passed through the gorges of the lunestone mountains, always 
punning an easterly direction ; and after a six hours* march 
lie reached the plain of Shem4, where he lost sight of all pas* 
torage till he arrived at the green oasis of Nahhl. On the 
way thither he saw herds of goats under the care of wandering 
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Arabs, bat they were at once driven out of sight and retch, he 
being taken for one of the predatoiy Egyptians who were sent 
into the wildemeBs to execute some wish of the pasha. The 
Araba were generally armed with miBerable fiint-loek gnns ; 
bnty 80 far as he conld leam, they mm almoflt deatitota of 
ammunition* 

The next day brought him to Kahhl. The district which 
he passed over was unredeemed wilderness; and instead of 
any living thing, the ground was strewed with masses of horn- 
blende and quarts, Thhrteen houts from the last encampment 
brought him to the castle of NakhL This f ortress ^ which 
leeeiTes its name from the palms which once grew around it, 
althougli*Kuppell did not discover any at the time of his Tisit, 
was built in the early part of the sixteenth century, by the 
Mameluke sultan Esbref Kansu. Buppell describes it as a 
rectangle, sunvunded by high walls, with six towers, and with 
a gateway on the east side^ which is defended by a couple 
of cannon. It was garrisoned by an aga and about thirty 
Mogrebins. The deep well in the centre of the court, always 
supplied with excellent water, supplies, by means of a hydrauiic 
wheel turned by two oxen, three cistevns of mosaic woric which 
stand on the north-east side of the castle. On account of the 
accumulated fihh of the plaee^ the water, which is naturally of 
an excellent quality, had aa unpleasant taste. Busa^iger, at 
the time of his visit at Nakhl^ found the place to be lj^6 feet 
abov« the kvel of tike sea, — much below the general level of 
the great et-Tih plateao, which he found reached at one place 
the great elevation of 4322 Paris feet. 

The next day he journeyed on, part of the time in an 
easterly, part of the time in a south-easterly direction, passing 
through the steep chalk hills of Madalne. He then entered 
the valley of Rawak, and at length reached the plain of Koros. 
Since leaving Suez his course up to this place had been i lenti- 
cal with that of the crreat Mecca caravan, ilio way tlirough 
a dreary aii l nioiiutunous district, dotted witii chalk hiilg. 

On the morning of the sixth day he left the direct pilgrims* 
route running eastward, and turned his face more to tlie seuth- 
east, coming back later, however, into the general load. The 
wearisome unifonnity of the route was soon broken by the 
limestone hills, which at this point began to make the road a 
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diffieiilt one for the camels. It u trae the laboan o£ the 
MoliaminedaiiSy anxious to facilitate the pilgrimages of their 
fellow-believers who should follow them in the Mecca pilgrim- 
age, have dime much to mitigate thn, and open a road for the 
poor heavily-laden beasts; and in one place they have made a 
path two hundred feet in length. The name Debbe is ghren to 
this pass ; and there may be seen there three Arab inscriptions^ 
which give the names of the men who have so piously provided 
for the wants of the pilgrims who were to follow them. In the 
neighbourhood KuppcU discovered a small company of Arabs 
belonging to the Haiwat tribe : they had a bad namo for com- 
mitting robberies, but he experienced no harm at their hands. 

After emerging from the pass, he entered a valley green 
with taria and nebck, and soon came to tliij plain of Darfureck, 
where the ground was entirely destitute of herbaf^^e. 

For the tlr^t time after settin^^ out on liis inarcli, he encoun- 
tered on the next or seventh day large masses of granite. They 
were isolated, and were not numerously encountered. This 
place Ru{)pell designates as an elevated valley ; for although 
it was heuiuicd in by hills, it was fifteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The view, as he looked eastward, 
was exceedingly striking, and all the more after the dull 
monotony of the district through which he had for days been 
passing. In the distance he could discern the steep blue granite 
ridge beyond xVkaba ; at the right a strip of the green sea was 
in view; in the foreground lay the \\\\^\, dark rocky masses, 
here and there variegated by yellow elialk. At the left the 
broad Wadi Araba discli)sed itself, throui^h which a water- 
course could be seen making its way, dry at that time^ but 
distinctly marked hy the bushes which overhung it. 

Ruppell recpiired five hours to make the descent from the 
high plain to the sea-shore, in consequence of the number of 
windings in the path, as it pursued its way between the lofty 
masses of porphyry. In the most dangerous places the road 
has been widened to a breadth of about thirty feet. After 
reachinrj the bottom, it was nccessarv, before cominii to the sea, 
to cross a considerable tract of marshes which surrounds the 
head of the gulf. This passed, he arrived at the site of a former 
settlement, marked by rubbish heaps. This place Ruppell 
conjectured to mark the spot where stood tlie Elath of the 

YOJU X. D 
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ScriptnxM. The diy stream-bed of the Wadi Azaba aepaimtes 
it from the rniiw of a move modem towni which maj be seen 
ecatteced under a grove of palms. Here are bw walls, made of 
rough stonesi cemented with mod. They serve the Hamaran 
Arabs as dwellings. Oloae by, qd the east, lies the castle of 
Akabai surronnded by a growdi of date-palms. 

Id reaching this place, Ruppell accomplished what both 
Seetzen and Bnrckhardt set their hearts upon and repeatedly 
attempted, bat were unable to aocompltsh. He had reached the 
northern end of the iBlanitic Gulf in advance of all European 
explorers, discovered the site of an interesting ancient city, 
and been able to complete the investigations which were neces- 
sary to make a correct map of that part of the Peninsula. 
Seetzen was obliged to turn baek in 1807, in consequence of 
his want of money ; and when that lack had been supplied, 6n 
xttiewing the effwt to discover the site of the Ezion-gebw <tf' 
the Scriptures, the prince of the Wahabites in that region made 
it too insecure for a traveller. Burddiardt, who believed thai 
Seetzen bad succeeded in accompli^hig his designs, made, not- 
withstanding, two efforts to go over the same ground, but both 
failed. In 1812 he was but two days* journey distant, in the 
neighbourhood of Petra ; but the reports which reached him of 
the want of discipline among the Turkish troops at Akaba, 
compelled him to give up his plan to travel thither. Four years 
later he endeavoured to reach it from the west, and advanced 
from Sinai ahnost to the goal which lie sought, but was obliged 
to turn back in consequence of the opposition of the Arabs. 
Six years lat. i-, Ruppell, crossing the Tih plateau, accomplished 
that which they failed to do, and has given us, besides, one of 
the best rejmrLs wliich we possess of tlie wild and inhospitable 
tract which he crossed. Tlie itinerary, which Robinson cites in 
a note, of Lord Trudhoe's [the late Duke of Northuiijlicrland's] 
journey across the Tih desert, does not add much to what has 
been already given. 

In addition to the valuable corrections which Ruppell gave 
to chartographers respecting tlie form and extent of the Gulf 
of Akaba, he added much to our geographical knowledge 
respecting Akaba itself, and the fortress which bears the 
name of the town. The castle is a square, having wcll-pre- 
servcd wails aud towers : it lies some hundreds of paces from 
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the sea, and was tlien garrisoned by forty soldiers, placed there 
by the Sultan of Eg}'pt. A long half-hour's journey distant 
from the castle Ruppell discovered the ruins of another fortifi- 
cation, which was evidently of more ancient origin than that 
at Akaba : it was probably erected for the protection of tlie 
caravans on their way to Mecca. He was unable to examine 
the depth of the gulf, in consequence of the complete lack of 
boats, but nsccrtained that there was an abundance of fish as 
well as of coral. 

The rubbish hills which he discovered near Akaba, and 
which he supposed to mark the site of the ancient Elath, were 
called by the Arabs Gclana. With the exception of a piece of 
quarried wldte marble, about three feet long, which had been 
exliurned a few years before in making a bath, no noteworthy 
object Nvas seen by Euj jh I], At the time when that piece of 
marble was broufjht to the light, however^ some gold coins bad 
been discoverodi as he was informed. 

III. L. BURCKHARDT*8 JOURNEY ACROSS THE PENINSULA, NORTH 
OF THE HAJ ROUTE, FROM EAST TO WEST, IN 1812 > 

Qivufo m noFiLB Of iBx oouMTinr nov jibil obba 'tHBonoR tbi 
DiniSBioit or va ohos ob ababa, the disbbt or bt»tib, ahd tbb 

OOnU slope TOWAB08 ISB OULr or SDEZ. 

The course which Burckhardt pursued in this his first 
journey across the Sinai Peninsula, may thus be briefly summed 
up. It was a course almost due west, and on the parallel of 
30® N. lat., beginning about a day and a halfs journey north 
of Aila, and in the immediate neighbourhood of Petra. The 
place where he turned from his projected jonmey farther south 
was Szndeke, in Wadi Ghamndel. His course for the first 
half of the way was over territory where he was a ]NOiieer. 
After traversing half of the distance, however, he reached Wadi 
Kakhl, w Inch has been rq^tedly referred to in the last chapter; 
after which time he passed over ground which had already 
been traversed, althongh Ruppell did not go over it till some 
ten years later. His nanative deserves all the more attenttoD, 
from the fact that he was not only the first to discover and 
describe thai g^»ai and interesting valley the Wadi Araba, or 
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Lower Glior, whicli extends from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of 
Akaba, but also to ascend the mountain range wliich runs along 
its western side, and to traverse the northern part of the desert 
of et-Tih. He 'vvas the pioneer in that line rf (liscovery which 
has since his time been so diligently followed by Lfetroon^ 
Callier, Bertoti, Robinson, and others. 

Burckhardt's journey was made while he was enduring . 
many discomforts, and while he was in the en joyment of few 
of those advnntn^es which most travellers consider essentially 
necessary, if they wish to reap scientific advantnir'-^s from their 
journeyings. Yet, notwithstanding these limitations, ]io never 
lost sight of the objects of his journey : and his account gives 
a very sati>fnctory report of the geographical character of the 
district which he crossed. Tiic journey ron^nmed eight days, 
and was made in the hottest season of the year — between the 
26th of August and the 2d of September. The preparations 
were soon made : indeed, it was impossible to live under the 
heat which was experienced in any but the simplest way. The 
Arabs, who walked five hours each day, sustained themselves 
with a pound and a half of black bread. Burckhardt fared 
slightly better, having butter, meal, and a preparation of sour 
milk, dried» which, mixed with water, afforded • refreshing 
beverage. 

The greater part of the first day was spent in ascending 
Jebel Kula, which seoned to be the highest peak of the Shera 
rang|e« Before reaching it, however, he passed over some low 
hills, and through some wadis, to which he has referred in 
detail, bat which hardly present snfficient objects of interest to 
detain ns here. It took more than eight hours of hard climbing 
to reach the snminit of Jebel Kolai where he encamped for the 
night. 

On the next day die caravan passed for an hour along the 
even summit .of the monntai% before reaching the beginning 
of the descent. The way down vm steep^ narrow, and peiilons. 
The whole western slope, which was compoeed of limestone and 
sandstone, was entizely destitute of vegetation. The path led 
them by a place where the Arabs of the Howcytat tribe, and 
of some others, were said to bnry their dead. IT] in course then 
for a considerable part of the way, till he reached Wadi Araba, 
was ihrongh a narrow defile of the rock, sunilar in character to 
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tbat at the Ghor, and merdj tbirtj or forty feet iride. While 
travening this part of the roate^ he passed some trees of the 
kinds conunoa in the Peninsnlay and some springs, which axe 
much depended npoo, aUhoogh the water Is not at a]l good. 
At the point where the narrow defile opeos into the broad and 
remarkable Wadi Araba, Is the site, according to Laborde> of 
the ancient port of Aiindela. He, the French traveller, reports 
finding the traces of an ancient fortification ; and certainly the 
place is one which would readily suggest itself as excellently 
adapted to protect the great commercial route which led to the 
once important city of Petra.' 

It was throu^ thb narrow defile^ known as Wadi Gha^ 
mndel, that Burckhardt enteared Wadi Araba. This great 
valley he discovered to be quite destitute of water, since all the 
winter brooks which flow down towards it from Jebel Shera 
are absorbed before reaching it, and no springs are found in the 
wadi itself. The general direction of this great valley^ at the 
spot where Barckhardt crossed it, is from Njr.B. to hA,yr, He 
says that it extends from Gharundel southward for a distance 
of fifteen or twenty hours, till it loses itself in the sand plain 
which separates the mountains of Hesma from the eastern arm 
of the Bed Sea. At the place where Burckhardt crossed It, 
Wadi Araba resembles a broad sea of sand, whose surface is 
broken by countless wavy hillocks. The sand appeared to him 
to have been driven north from the shore of die Dead Sea; 
and the Arabs asseirted that the valley continued to present 
the same appearance even north of Wadi Musa. Talb, or the 
gum acacia, tarfa or the tamarisk, adlia and retbem trees, grew 
between the sand-hills: the depth of the sand prevented the 
growth of glass and shrubs, however. During the rainy season 
there is good pasturage, and many tribes of Arabs pitch their 
ericam|)iiient3 there ; yet even then the camels prefer to graze 
upua the leaves of the trees, rather than to eat thi; new growths 
of the season. 

Among other things, Burckhardt 1 imeJ of the existence of 
several phices lying in tlie Shera region, south and south-west 
of Petra, wiiieh have not even yet been explored, and await the 
researches of some future traveller. The names, as he learned 
them from other Arabs, nuiy be found in liis work. 

From the mouth of Vv adi Gharundel liurckiiardt pursued 
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his ootine directly across the Lower Ghor, the transit oonsam* 
ing an hour and a half. In some places the sand was veiy 
deep, and yet so firm that ihe camels walked without sinking. 
Not a trace of a road, or indeed of any work accomplished by 
hwnan means, was to he seen. The heat was intolerable, bdng 
increased by a wind from the sonth-east. . 

After trayersing the wadi, Borckhardt began at once to 
ascend the long range of mountains on the western side^ which 
had not, however, more than half the elevation of those on the 
east. Many broad wadis run up into the range, and in them the 
gum acacia tree was seen growing. The soil is wholly silicious ; 
and in one place Burckhardt discovered a piece of flint, oval in 
form, and three or four feet long, and one and a half broad. 
An hour and a halfs climbing brought him to the summit. 
Passing over the range whose name is the Jebel Bejauo, lio 
descended to the plain on the west, whicli, although lying some- 
what liigluT than Wadi Araba, is ycL a thousand feet lower than 
the desert tast of the mountains, through whicli runs tlie great 
Haj route coming down from the north. The vast expanse lay 
before the traveller in all its dreary solitude and desolation : 
only here and tlierc was the monotony broken by slight hillocks 
of sand. More than an hour he passed ou over tliis uninterest- 
ing plsun, whose surface was strewn with black flints, and at 
length reached a depression about half an iiour in length, where 
he encamped for the night. 

Four hours' march the next day brought him to Wad! 
Lahyane, where he found traces of the road which once ran 
from Akaba to Gaza and Jerusalem. A little farther north, 
at a place called Berein, and which is conjectured to mark the 
site of the ancient Eboda, this road divides into the Gaza and 
the Hebron branches. Burckhardt learned that the distance 
from Akaba to Gaza is reckoned as an eight days' march : to 
Hebron it requires one day more. The soil of Wadi Tjnhyano 
was gravelly ; ami the place had been selected by a few Ileywat 
Arabs, because tlieir camels were fond o/ the tender branches 
of the acacia trees which i^rcw there These poor fellows had 
no tents; and their only protection against the sun and Uie 
dew at night was afforded by the thin acacia brandies. 

The next day's march brouglit him to a range of low 
mountains which separate the plain, which he had already 
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traversed, from the central desert known as et-Tih proper, — 
the scene, according to both the Jewisli and Mohammedan 
traditions, of the protracted wanderings of the Tsra lites. This 
range is known as Jebel Rakab. Four hours suthced to pass 
over it and to reach the spring of el-Themined, whose water 
has a sulphurous taste. Notwithstanding its great value to 
travellers, it is not at nil guarded from the carelessness of those 
who use it, not bciiii; walled in at all ; the winds, too, blow the 
desert sand freely into it, and give it a cheerless aspect. 

We have now followed him till wc have reached the route 
mentioned in the preceding section ; and here the routes of 
Burckhardt and Ruppell coincide. The next day brought him 
to Nakhl, which the reader will recall as the important station 
of the Haj pilgrims on their way from Egypt eastward. Burck- 
hardt made no stay there, however, for it was feared that the 
aga residing there would take advantage of a longer halt to 
Impress the camels of the little caravan which he accompanied^ 
in order to use them to bring his provisions from Akaba. 

As the remunder of the route from Nakhl to Suez contains 
nothing of special interest in addition to what has been com- 
municated in the preceding seetioni I shall not dwell upon it 
farther. 



■ 



CHAPTER II. 

Sec. 5. THE EASTERN COAST OF THE SINAI PENINSUL.V. 

DISCUSSION I. 

THE SUCCESSIVE SURVEYS OF THE EASTEBN COAST, AND OF THE 80CTBBBN EX- 
TKEMIXr 07 TBB P£lfINSULA— BAfl ABC XOBAIIHED AMD TRB TWO SBBBHS.^ 

E owe a great part oC our knowledge of tlie coast of 
Arabia Petrsea, to the repeated efforts wlilcli have 
been made by tba £Dglbh Admiralty in behalf of 
steam navigation on the Sed Sea. The first result 
gained to science by these efforts was the publication of the 
maps constructed by Oaptain Moresby and Lieutenant Carless 
at the close of their survey in 1830-33. The pnblication of 
these authentic charts was necessary to supplement the accounts 
which had then been published of the internal configuration of 
the Peninsula ; for only by a comparison of the two could we 
attain to a correct understanding of their mutual relations. And 
before I come to speak of the internal character of Arabia Petnea^ 
and to discuss the physical character, first of the central Sinaitic 
granite group^ and subsequently of all that surrounds it and b 
subordinate to it, it is necessary to dwell on the more general 
features of the coast. These^ of course^ have become known 
only gradually with the repeated explorations of the Bed Sea. 
The hydr()gra[)hy of this body of water has been utterly 

^ The reader luay wouder at tlie mtruducLiuu of Llie foUowiug aaal^bia 
of the routes of Ruppdl and BarclnlMrdtt before the mflior has bcgxrn the 
description of the eontour of the Pfminwila and its general diaraeter. The 
reason is, however, that thr • n employed as a coTninentary on the detailed 

passnpres rcl.itiiii; to the Talndn I'l utinrjeriana and the oMor writers, which 
I have condensed within very brief limits, for the reason that the few 
students who are interested in tlietiu matters will prefer to consult the 
original aothoritiea themadvee. — Eix 
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neglected trntil withm a quite recent period, 1)ecaii8e it has Iain 
ao lemoto from Eoropean commeroe^ and apyNnentlj to dis- 
connected with the great arennes of trade. Not that it was 
not ^iaited hj scientific traTeUers^ bat the means were wanting 
to them of making a thonmgh sonrey. Niebuhr in 1763 pre> 
pared his map, and indicated the astronomical position of some 
of the moat important points : he sailed along the whole eastern 
coast from Srxez to Bab dl Mandeb^ bi^t the western coast was 
utterly unknown to bim from Kosseir to 21** N. lat At that 
time English ships went as far as Jidde, but the shore north- 
ward as far as Suez was yet terra incognita ; even the promi- 
nent Ras Mohammed, at the southern extremity of the Sinai 
Peninsula, was unknown to them. Even Niebuhr confined his 
labours to tlie western one of thii two rulfs at the head of the 
Red Sea, having never entered that of Akaba ; and in giving 
it a conjectural form in his map, ho made it too short by hail. 
Yet, imjierfect as his chart was, it was engraved by the East 
India Company for the use of their ships, and was fur a time 
their only authority. In 1772 the first voyage was made by an 
Enghsh ship from Calcutta to Suez; aft. !• v. liich time despatches 
were regularly sent over this route, as iliey reached England a 
full month sooner than if sent round the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nothing of importance was done to further an accurate 
knowledge of the Red Sea for about forty years, till, on the 
occasion of the French invasion of Egypt, an English man-of- 
war, under command of Sir Home Popham, examined the most 
important harbours, took astronomical obsor vat ions with new 
and improved instruments, and collected the materials for a 
map, which was in some respects an advance upon that of 
Niebuhr. 

In 1810, Lord Valentia published a map of the Red Sea, 
which was still an iniprovcmont upon the last-mentioned one; 
but it t!irow no light upon the Jl'21anitic Gulf, which figures 
upon it with the two great horns at the top, which the Turks 
asserted that it exhibited. Ras Mohammed, Tor, and some 
other places, were faithfully located ; and the hydrographical 
character of the map is not to be denied. A number which 
followed dealt only with the southern part of the Red Sea, but 
the Gulf of Akaba remained tmexploied ; and Kiebuhr longed 
in Tain to ascertain Uie astronomical position of the town of 
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Akaba itself: he thought the sohition of that question the most 
important unsolved question connected with the IVji insula. 
Seetzeu was aware of the importance to georrraphers of ex- 
ploring the eastern gulf, and of locating ils lu a I : ho ma le 
repeated efforts to reach it; but the political distuibauce pro- 
duced by the Wahabite possession of the country was so great, 
that he could not advance within a nineteen hours* march of 
Akaba. There he had to turn : he was on the shore of the 
gulf, and by crossing to the other side he could see the goal 
which he sought, but reach it he could not. 

It was while our geographical knowledge concerning the 
Peninsula was so deficient, that Ruppcll made his first tour 
across the Tyh desert from Suez to Akaba, ascertaining its 
astronomical position, and examining the head waters of the 
gulf. But his work did not cease there. In the courM]" of his 
prolonged stay in the Peninsula he crossed it many times, and 
in different directions ; examining Sinai, Dahab, Sherm, Ras 
Mohammed, Tor, and all phices of importance; and collecting 
so valuable a mass of autli* uticated materials, that he was able 
at length to draw up a in;ip so exhaustive and so accurate, 
that Englishmen, whenever they had occasion to go over the 
ground which he had occupied, wore compelled to say that they 
had little else to do than to confirm the accuracy of his state- 
ments and figures. 

After Kuppell had completed his inquiries, which ended in 
1826, there was still wanting a chart which would guide 
navigators away from the perils of the Ked Sea, incurred in 
consequence of the coral reefs. The great force of the winds 
compelled vessels to approach the shore as closely as possible ; 
yet, when they did 80| they fell into the peril just mentioned, 
for there the reefs were pre-eminently to be found* At this 
juncture, the expedition alluded to in the opening words of 
this chapter was fitted out ; and the Palinurus," an English 
ship^ under the command first of Moresby and subsequently 
of Wellsted, was despatched to the Bed Sea for the purpose 
of making a hydrographical survey. This was accomplished 
In 1333; and the results, although published officially not 
long after, were first given to the general world in the maps 
constructed by Kiepert to accompany Bobinson's Biblical E&- 
ssord&sf. 
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The triangDlar-sliaped peninstila lybg between the Galfs 
of Snes and Akaba is generally called hj the Egyptians Sicka 
el Hejas, the Way to Heja. It is a right-angled triangle, the 
aharp comer lying at Akaba^ while the hypothenense Is a line 
Tanning from Sues to Bas Mohammied. This line extends from 
87^* to 80* N, lat^ or two and a half degrees, while that 
mnning from Akaba to the same point extends 27^* to 29* 
N. laty over only two degrees. The third side^ that extending 
from Akaba to Suesy is a trifle longer. 

Bas Mohammed was found by Kiebnhr to lie on the parallel 
27* 54' N. lat • In confirmation of the comparative accuracy of 
his. early survey, it may be remarked that he was bnt ont 
of the way, the English chart giving it 27^ 44'. The Bas itself 
eonsista <rf a small level headland, which at its southern ex- 
tremity descends suddenly to the sea in steep cliffs a hnndred 
feet high ; the whole is connected with the mainland by a 
narrow sandy isthmus. In the neighbourhood of Bas Mo- 
hammed the water has a depth of nine hundred feet The 
Arab fishermen do not cast out their lines between the Bas 
and Moilali, as their sounding lines, which run six hundred 
feet down, do not reach the bottom, and no fish are met in that 
deep water. It is dangerous to sail in tlic immediate nciglibour- 
hood of the land, liowcvcr, :is tlie vviiidb tlicre are both strong 
and uncertain, and tlie yea is usually very rough. De Labordc 
has given a view of lias ]\r()hnnimed, and states in illustration 
of it, that the lofty mass of white limestone may bo seen for a 
great distance towering conspicuously above the blae sea. On 
the east side of the headland is a small bight called Gosulani, 
which, from the depth of water, Ruppell thought would serve 
well as a harbour. The x\rabs, however, do not consider it 
safe for their boats, on account of the violent north winds 
which frequently sweep down the gulf. 

The coast from Ras Mohammed northwards, as far as to the 
place where tho gulf narrows, is rocky, and of an extremely 
irregular contour, having in its middle part a deep bay, with 
two small bights leadmg from it, called Sherm Sheikh and 
Sherm el Moyah. The nam© Sherm is a generic one, and 
means a break or rift : it is applied to arms of the sea else- 
where, where the rocks are broken in such a way as to afford 
anchorage to vessels. One of these Sherms receives its name 
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from a spring of brackiah water whicH is found there; the other 
from a aheikh who ODoe died there^ and whose memoiy is still 
▼enerated by the Arabs, who knew almost nothing ahoat himi 
however. 

The coast itself Is covered with a confused mass of broken 
hilb, which, where they come in contact with the sea, foim 
small ridges, whose storm-dashed faces are steep and bare. 
Above the two Sherms the land rises gradually for several mOes^ 
nearing hy successive steps or terraces the massive granite range 
which forms the back-bone, so to speak, of the Peninsula, and 
stretches away in the distance, a great, rugged, gigantic stack 
of mountains, with isolated peaks of red granite here and there 
conspicuously prominent. 

The more southern one of these two Siicrms is tlic least 
imporluiiL. It is a little circular cove, open towards the south- 
east, having very deep water in the middle, and good anchorage 
near the shore, with protection against the north wind. The 
other Sherm is a place of much more importance. It, too, is a 
semicircular basin, and is protected against winds from every 
quarter. A channel a mile wide leads from the gulf iuto the 
harbour. On the north side lie the ruins of a structure mark- 
ing the site of the spring which gives the place its name. 
Although the water is hitter, yet ships are often compelled to 
come hitlier to procure a supply. The place is much frcfjnented 
by pilgrims who wish to cross the Peninsula, taking Mount 
Sinai on their route. The way is so direct, and the expense so 
light, that many avail themselves of the advantages thus offered, 
the expense being not much over five Spanish dollars for each 
person. There are always encampments of Mczeine and Alcy-* 
gat Arabs around Sherm, waiting for opportunities to escort 
travellers, as they enjoy a monojioly of the privilege. 

There are three distinct routes which have been taken from 
the Gulf of Akaba to the Convent at Sinai : thev lead from 
Wadi Nabk or Sherm, from Minna Dahab, and from cl-Nu- 
weibi. The first was taken by Burckhardt, then by Labordo 
in 1828, and by Wellsted in 1833. The second was taken by 
Ruppell in 1826, and again by De Laborde on his way from 
Sinai to Akaba. The third is the one which is best knowny 
having been opened by Seetzen in 1810; Ids successors over • 
the same route were Burckhardt in 1816^ Bnppell in 1822| 
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Callier and von Schnbert in 1837, Bobinson in 1838, and mo^ 
recent tnvdlen. It Is the one most g^erally taken, f n>m the 
fact that it h the natural commiinication between Mount Sinai 
and Akaba, Petia and Palestine.^ 

PISCUBSION II. 

TIIE TiniEE DIFFEItENT BOOTES FROM TUE GULF OF AKABA TO TUE SIXAl 
CONVENT, BT SHERX OR WADT KABff, BAHAB, AND ITOWEIBI. 

1* Tli» AseerU from Slierm and Wadi iVa6ib. 

Although Bobinm, when he stood on Mount Sinai, and 
looked toward the south-east, discovered a long seam in the 
mountains, which the Arabs called Wadi Wara, and which 
evidently led in the direction of Sherm, and, as Robinson sup- 
posed, to Sheim, yet we have no traveller's testimony as yet 
testifying that that is the case. So far as we know, it is neces- 
sary to go along the shore for some distance towards Wadi 
Nabky and then to turn north-westward through the mountains. 
This route has been taken by four different travellers : first by 
Burckhardt, whose narrative is executed in his masterly and 
exhaustive manner; and subsequently by Wellsted, Laborde, 
and Contdle. Wdlsted's march was hurriedly taken ; and in 
his narrative he has not retained to any extent the names of the 
wadis tbrongh which he passed, or the notable mountains which 
he saw. Laborde is still more general, and is condensed into a 
few wordf?, in which he speaks of discovering inscriptions on the 
way (wliich both Wellsted and Burckhardt failed to do, although 
they souglit carefully for them), and alludes also to the grandeur 
and picturcsqneness of the scenery throngli which he passed. 
Coutelle's narrative is useless for geographical purposes. Burck- 
hardt's route and Wellsted's are apparently not identical, the 
former havinjir followed Wadi Kyd, which lies north-east of 
Wadi Wara, and parallel to it, but much shorter. Wellsted's 
coarse was through the same gorge into wliich Kobinsou looked 

* In addition to tbeae foates^ Baton EoUer opened in 1840 a direet one 

from Mount Sinai to AkabSf the last third alono of which was nevr, the 
first two-thirds coinciding with those which lead circuitously Ly way of 
Nuweibi. A notice of this route (wliich has been taken by some travellers 
alnce it was opened by KoUer) wiU be given further on. — £d. 
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fwm the snminit of Sbai> and which ho sapposed wonld lead 
directly to Sh«im. The distance was travened hj Bnrekhardt 
in four dajSy a longer time than woald oidbarily he requited ; 
bnt he travelled slowlj, partly to make careful observations^ and 
partly because his camels were not in good condition* The 
Arabs prefer to take the route chosen by WeUsted, in conse* 
q[uence of the abundance of pasturage found on it ; and yet 
Borckhardt speaks expressly of the unusual fertility which he 
oiconntered in Wady Kyd. Not only were the indigenous 
trees and shrubs of the desert found growing there, but dates, 
ontonsi and the variety of hemp whidi yields the intoxicating 
hashed. Welkted was accompanied by a few sailors con- 
nected with his ship, the Palinnrus," which was then surveying 
the golf : he accomplished the journey to the convent in a little 
less than three days. 

8. Dahabf Mma Dahabf or Mimna Dahaby and the Middle BoiuUf 
from the Gulf ofAhaba to the Sam CotwenL 

Daliab lies a day's journey north of Wadi Nabk. It was 
visited ia 1810 by Seetzcn, who, unable to advance as far as tlie 
Jicad of the gulf, the object of his earnest longing, was obliged 
to turn to the south, and to pass around the southera extremity 
of tlie Peninsula to Tor. Burckhardt, too, was able to advance 
no farther than Daliab, and, like Scetzen, he was compelled to 
turn his face southward as far as to Sherm, whence he took the 
route across the mountains to Sinai, according to the route 
mentioned in the preceding pages. He found Dalmb to be a 
mere fishing village, near which grew the finest collection of date 
trees wliicli he had seen in the whole Peninsula, tioine heaps 
of sand lying near the shore Burckhardt considered to bo piles 
of rubbish, testifying to the existence of impoiiant edifices 
there. Not far from the place where the fishermen live, he dis- 
covered about a dozen other piles of earth, each about five feet 
iu height, but apparently connected. The Arabs call them the 
Graves of the Nazarenes, ue. Christians, — a generic term, which 
tlicy aj)ply to all wlro preceded Islam, and therefore often mean- 
ing little more than ancient. A more recent traveller^ remarks, 
however, that the name has a more definite significance. The 
monks of Sinai have had, from time immemorial, a lien on the 
^ Carlees in JBoaUtay Procudingt^ Lc. p. i6. 
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poor date trees growing at Dabab ; and it is probable, tliiuks 
Cnrless, tliat some of the monk^ vAw may have been stationed 
there to harvest the crop, may have died and been buried there, 
giving the name Graves of the Nazarcnos to the plaice of their 
sepulture. Burckhardt also saw evident traces of a paved road 
there, running southward towards the extremity of the Penin- 
sula : large stones were seen, thrown from their old position in- 
deed, but evidently haviDg once had a consecutive arrangement. 

All this led Burckhardt to a conclusion, not coincident with 
that which his predecessors, Montrigue, Clayton, and Shaw had 
held, that here was the site of the £zion-geber of Scripture^ 
but that here was that Dizabab mentioned in Dent. i« 1 w a 
place of importance. The plain" alluded to in this memo- 
rable passage is undoubtedly the broad Wadi Araba ; and the 
whole passage is a graphic summary of the course of the Israel- 
ites after entering on the Lower Ghor* Paran is a portion of 
the northern Tih desert ; Tophel is the modern Tafyle, a fruit- 
ful and well-watered spot south of the Dead Sea, just before 
one comes to Mount Scir ; Laban and Hazeroth are places 
referred to in Num. xzziii. 17, 20, as camping-grounds of the 
IsiaeHtes on their way from Sinai to Ka desh-Barnea. Later 
obaerrers do not confirm the probability of this conjecture, since 
there does not seem to be any reason for thinking that the 
Dizahab mentioned by Moses stood on the shore of the Red Sea. 
Nor do I place any importance on Laborde*s conjecture/ that 
here is to be found the site of Midian, where Moses tended 
the sheep of his father-in-law Jethro. The grounds which he 
Inings forward seem to me to be utterly insulBcient to sustain 
the hypothesis which he brings f orward| and all the more so, as 
the whole current of evidence runs in favour of the view diat 
Midian lay on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Akaba. 

In the year 1826 Ruppell went from Daliab across the 
mountains to the Sinai Convent^ but the account which he has 
given is not sufficiently explicit to enable us to follow his 
steps. He discovered the rubbish pOes alluded to by Burck* 
hardty but formed no theory regarding their historical signifi* 
cance. Wellsted, too, made a stay of several days with his ship 
** Palinurus in the harbour of Dahab, which he regarded as a 

* L. de Lsborde, Cvmmntoin g»>grajphique mar VExodk et 1st Nambnt^ 
Puis lMl,pp, 5-9. 
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good one, and of some prospective advaDtage^ provided that the 
Gulf of Akaba should ever become a thoroughfare of com- 
merce. The fancies of some earlier IravellerB) that gold was to 
be found there, WcUsted showed to have no more aobstaotial 
basis than the idle theory of the Arabs, that because there were 
weeds of a golden huer growing ut the water^ there most be a 
hidden deposit of the precious metal not far away to impart to 
them their colour. 

On the other hand, Wellsted was inclined to accept the 
probabili^ of the hypothesis of the older travellerB, that 
here was to be recognised the site of the city so famous in 
connection with Solomon's trading voyages to Ophir — ^Ezion* 
geber. Not only does the meaning of the name of the place 
Dahab, which signifies gold^^ give some support to this theoryi 
but the excellence of the harbour seemed to recommend it as 
the site of a commercial town. There is, too, a sharp coral 
reef nronbg out from the plac?, bending around the harbour 
on the northern side, and bearing some resemblance to the 
object for which Eaion-geber is named — ^a human back-bone. 
Wellsted adds, that if this were not the site of the old trading 
city, the dangerous reef which projects into the sea may be easily 
conceived to have once been so dangerous to navigation, that 
upon it may have been wrecked the fleet which Jefaoshaphat 
fitted out to send to Ophir. The account may be found in 
1 Kings xzxii. 49; 2 Chron. xz. dC, 37 ; 1 Eingi is. 26-28.' 

De Laborde's narrative of his journey from Sinai down 
the series of wadb leading to Minna Dahab is too brief and 
general to be of much service. His theofy respecting the nte 
of Midian has been noticed on a preceding page, and needs no 
further comment. The map which he has given of his route 
appears to be lai*gcly hypotlietical, and too littlo trustworthy m 
minute details. 

' Geseniua, notes to Burckliarilt, ii. 848 nnd 1075. 

* Kitter has elsewhere called atterrtion to the evident wcalcness of this 
conjecture of WuUst^, stating that, iu the lin^t place, it in yhnu iivux the 
lasguagu of 2 Ckttm, za. 36, S7, that the fleet vent to pifloes in the very 
barbonr wbero it was boOt, and tfaatf nu>reover, it was iinpoanUe for Enon- 
gcber to be so far to the south, or indeed any whero but at the head of the 
gulf, ffi 111 tlic fact that it was there that the children of Israel skirted the 
mountains of TM in, and entered upon the closing portion o£ their loag 
marcii. Sec 2\iuu. xxi. i, xxxiii. 35| bO. — hD, 
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3. The Ascent from Nuweihi on the Rt'd S*'a to the Convent of 
Sinai hy Two Routes : a Southern one by Wadi Sal and 
el-IIadherOy iahen h>/ Sert.-en, Burckhardtj Rohinsony and 
Schubert ; and a Northern one In/ Wadi Zalakha^ el-AWf 
and }Vddi Wetir^ taken by RuppeU and Laborde. 

The most oorthem of thcae two routes coincides for the fint 
hslf of the waj, as far as el-Ain, with the direct route from 
Mount Sinai to Akaha. At eUAin three branches direige; 
ene mnning northward to Hebron across the Tih desert, another 
to Alcaba, and another bearing sonth-east to the sea-coast at 
Nnweibi. Both of the kst two have been considered as tmsafe 
for trs?eUei8 till within a very recent period. As far as el*Ain 
it has long been unmolested ; and it would seem that Buppell 
snd Laborde did wisely in taking their course ahn^ the shore 
of the gulf from Akaba to Nuweibi| and thence over a dr-* 
antoas route to Mount SinaL 

(1.) The Southern Boute^ eapoftrayed by Seetzen^ Burekhardt, 

Eobintonf and SehubertJ^ 

Burekhardt, after leaving the convent at Sinai, first passed 
the important spring of Abou Szoueyr (Robinson's Abou Su- 
wetnh), and ascended a hill country for half an hour. After 
s short descent, which terminates the district of Sinai proper, 
he continued OTsr a wide open plain, which Seetaen considered 
to be the wilderness of SmaL Here is the water-shed between 
the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of Akaba. In an hour and a 

> This route baa its main interest in consctxuence of the connection 
whidi it has been conjectured to have with the joornejings of the children 
d IbmL I oonfeH the arguments which have beeu adduced seem to me 
sot mritkj to bft fnmd to conolu3ioiis so positive as some have done ; it 

is wiser to leave them^ as Biirokhsiidt sad Robinson have done, as conjcctu- 
nl ,i:id possible, rather than as asc^^nod an<l jinncV The whole field is 
too vaguely PTplored,and tht» language of the Bible too general, to be sub- 
jected to tiie same rules of criticiam wliicii uie applied in Paletitine. I have 
wndensed into a lew pages what the author has given hi eeTetel, xeteining 
in Ion, howerer, whatever lelates to the Scriptnies. Bitter eondeneed 
Seetxen's, Burckhardt's, Robinson's, and Schubert's aooonnls very dightlj. 
Btit as Seetzen is very brief in his ovrn <V\^r'v^. it lifts seemed to me Ix-^^t to 
take Burckhardt's admirable and exhaustive nairativc a« basis, and upon 
it to engraft whatever Seetzen, Kobuisou, and ^Schubert have given which 
may illustrate it — Ed. 
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half He entered a narrow yallej called Wadi Sal [Stanle/s 
Sayal], formed tlie lower ridges of ihe primitive mountaias. 
At the top the rock was granite ; somewhat lower down, green* 
stone and porphjny hegan to appear. Farther stilly the rock 
consists wholly of gre^stone. The lower monntains of Sinai 
axe much more regularly shaped than the upper ones: they are 
less mgged| have no insulated peaks, and their summits f dl off 
into acute curves. 

The Wadi Sal or Sayal is eztremelj barren, althougji a 
few acacia trees grow in <Merent places. The course was then 
downwards for seven hours, when Borckhardt issued from it 
into a small plain, which was soon crossed, and another valley 
similar to the former entered. Here granite was still seen, 
showing that he had not left the volcanic district. The descent 
was very rapid, and in two hours they reached the lower level, 
where ^careous and sandstone rocks begin. At the left, six 
or eight miles away, there was a long and straight chain of 
moontainsy the continuation of the Tih range. In the direc- 
tion which those monntains take, runs the direct road leading 
from tho convent to Akaba. 

The next day he continued his journey over the plain, whi<^ 
is called Haydar. It appears to follow the Tih range as far as 
its western extremity, and thus to form the northern sandy 
bouiulary of the lower Sinai chain. Not far from that spot 
Schubert felt sure tliat tlie first encampment of the Israelites 
after leaving Mount Suiai was made. Here the people began 
to sigh for the fish, cucumbers, melons, leeks, oiiions, and 
garlic of Egj pt, and rebelled against their leader ; and here 
it was that the quails were sent for their relief. 

It is a singular fact that Schubert [and Stanley] saw the 
sky filled with innumerable birds at the very same spot. It 
has been conjectured that, in that strict connection ii often 
is found between the natural auJ the supernatural, tlie judgment 
of God upun the Israelites may have been in strict accordance 
with universal laws, and the mortality among them traceable 
to general grounds. The people having for so long a time not 
tasted meat, may have shown sueli greed at the unexpected 
arrival of the quails, that, according to some authorities, their 
unrestrained appetite may have been ihe occasion of their death. 

Burckhardt now descended into a valley of deep sand, 
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covered with blocks of chalk-rock. Soon he niteit d a narrow 
pass between low hills and sandstone, beaiiii;:; traces of very 
violent torrents. Two hours later he left the valley, and 
crossed a rough, rocky plain, intersected on every side by beds 
and torrents. One of his guides went with his camels up a 
side valley to bring water from the well Hadhra (Hobinson's 
Iladliera). Burckhardt conjectures this place to be the Haze- 
roth of Nura. xxxiii. 17, where Miriam was afflicted with leprosy, 
and where the people tarried seven days (Num. xi. 35, xu. l i). 
HohiDflon remarks that the identit}' of the Arabic and Hebrew 
names Is apparent, each containing the corresponding radical 
letters ; and as Hazeroth was the third station of the Israelites 
after leavmg Sinai, the distance of this spring from the 
convent — eighteen hours — accords well enough with the hypo- 
thesis. Bobinson thinks that the determination of this point is 
of more importance in biblical history than would at first ap- 
pear ; for if this position be adopted for Hazeroth, it settles at 
once the question as to the whole route of the Israelites between 
Sinai and Kadesh. It shows that they most have followed the 
route now onder discussion to the sea, and so along the coast 
to Akaba; and thence probably through the great Wadi el 
Araba to Kadesh. Indeed, such is the nature of the country, 
remarks Robinson, that having once arrived at this fountain, 
thej could not well have varied theur course, so as to have kept 
aloof from the sea^ and continued along the high plateau of the 
western desert. If the Israelites did not encamp at this station, 
Hudheniy it not only sets aside the conjecture that it was the 
Hazeroth of the biblical narrativci but it makes it necessary to 
assign them another route. The choice is a limited onOi how- 
ever; for if they did not follow the route taken by Bobinson and 
Burckhardt, th^ must have taken the more northern one of 
Ruppell, Laborde [and Stanley], leading by Wadi Zalakha and' 
the large fountain el-Ain. This route leads to the west from 
Wadi Sal or Sayal. 

Gesenius comcides with Burckhardt in his view that 
Hudhera was the ancient Hazeroth, although expressing his 
surprise that this name alone should have survived the esrtino- 
tion of all the ancient names in that locality. Yet this objection 
is delusive, for many old names are still retained in slightly 
changed forms ; and Sine, Hor, Faioun, Feiran, Musa, Aib, 
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Asziim, Dahab, Madian, Hisma, Sin-Tafyle, Buszeira, Abid/ 
el-Khulasa, Dhana, Gharundel, Arara, Bir es Seba, Phenus, 
and el-Riihaibeh, are but modified forms of Sinai, Horeb, 
Pharaoh, Faran, Moses, Elatb, Ezion-geber, Dizahab, ^lidian, 
Azmonahy Tophel, Bozra, Ebuda, Elusa, TIk ;iria, Arindela, 
Aroer, Beersheba, Puiiuu, mul Hchoboth. And j ct, despite all 
this, Laborde rejects tbt \ lity of the argument drawn from 
the perpetuity of ancient names, and stigmatizes this metiiod of 
reasoning as plus que Ug^re. 

It may be mentioned that Schubert accepts the vabdity of 
Burckbardt*s conjecture [while Stanley throws doubt upon it, 
on the ground that although there may be a -resemblance 
between the Arabic and the Hebrew words, yet that the name 
Hazeroth, which means simply the enclosures, is not one likely 
to be attached to any permanent or natural feature of the 
desert. The same writer thinks, however, that this general 
region may have been the scene of the Israelites' route, not 
only from the abundance of the water yielded by the larger 
fountain el- A in farther north, but because there arc allusions 
J to tlio sea in connection with their sojourn at Hazeroth and 

Kibruth ilattaavah : " Shall the flocks and the herds be slain 
for them, to suffice them, ur bhall all the ilsh of the sea be 
gathered together to suffice them?" (Num. xi. 22.) "There 
went forth a wind from the Lord, and brought ij^uails from the 
sea" (Num. xi. 31)]. 

Journeying on, Burckhardt passed through Wadi Rahab, 
a fine valley with many *8yal trees, and shortly after entered 
another valley broader than the former, where he again found 
an alternation of sandstone and granite. The barrenness of 
this district was greater than Burckhardt had ever witnessed, 
excepting some parts of the desert et-Tih. Not the smallest 
green leaf could be discovered ; and the thorny mimosa, which 
retains its verdure in the tropical deserts of Nubia with very 
little supply of moisture, was here entirely withered. The 
descent was still gradual through Wadi Samghy (Robinson, 
Sumghy) and Wadi Bozetra. The mountains on both sides 
were of moderate height, and with gentle slopes. The latter 
portion of the course was through the bed of a torrent called 
Saada, in the windings of which he descended by a steeper 
sbpe than any of the former had been, reaching at length 
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a diain cl high a&d perpeodienlar greeiiBtone xochsy which 
hemmed in the valley so cloeely as to lesTe in leyeral places a 
passage of only ten feet aooss. After proceeding a mile In 
thb striking and majestic defile^ he canght the first glimpse of 
the Golf of Akaba. The Talley then widens and descends to 
the beacfay which is here sevcmd fanndred paces in breadth* 
The greenstone and granite rocks reach all the way down. 
Some groves of date trees stand dose by the shore, among 
which is a well ef brackish but drinkable water: the place is 
called el-Nowejba. 

In the neighbonrhood of Wadi Snrnghji von Schabert 
heard his Arab guides apply the name Phara to the spot which 
they were passing. He lays no stress upon Uiis fact, althongh 
I am inclined to believe that it merits more than a passing 
allusion. Here^ as Bobinson has shown, the Tib range reaches 
its soathem tonnination, fading into a series of broken hills ; 
and here^ in a region where therefore there is a new physical 
ehaxacter to be encountered^ the name Phara appears as if not 
given to any specific spot, but as if applied to the whole 
plateau. Here I think we find the beginning of the ancient 
desert of Paran, which we know was contiguous to the wildei^ 
ness of Sinai (Num. x. 12), and in which the Hebrews must 
l.:iYC tarried a long while, for we read, '^And the children of 
Israel took their jounieys out of the wilderness of Sinai ; and 
the cloud rested in the wilderness of Paran." Wc can admit, 
I thinly, that here was the southernmost limit of this desert, 
and that it extended away to the northward to the neigbV ur- 
hood o{ the. wilderness of Zin," where the journey of the 
spies conunenced (Num. xiii. 21, 26). The discovery of 
Haaeroth and Paran in el*Hudhera and Phara seems to me 
to throw much light upon the authenticity of the Mosaic 
record, and shows that^ althou^ so veiy ancien^ yet that as an 
itinerary it is of great value. 

(2.) TJie NortJiem Boute to NuweiU, 

At the time of this present wriUng, only two traveUers 
have pnblished accounts of passing from the Red Sea at 
Nuwcibt to Mount Sinai by tlic northernmost of these two 
circuitous routes — Buppcl! and Laborde— both of whom pur* 
sued the charming valley of el-Ain* 
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At Nnweibi Bnppell entered a narrow goi^, whieh did not 
eacape Bobbson's Bcratinj, as lie passed by its mouthy and 
whose true value in draining the back country be at once 
recognised. The walk of this gorge nse to a height of seyeral 
hundred feet (Stanley says a thonsand), and the width is in 
some places not moie than twenty-five feet Although Bnppell 
gjlves no name in connection wilh it^ yet it is plain that it can 
be no other than the Wadi Outir of Laborde and the Wetir 
of Kobinson. The Totaka of water haye been distinctly seen 
several feet from the ground, showing how strong and deep 
have been the streams of water which sometimes poor down 
throngh this gorge after the winter rains. Ruppdl did not 
follow the normal direction of this wadi throughout its entire 
lengthy which, according to Bobinson's map, runs ir.w. for six 
hours, and ihen 8^.w. for four hours farther, but took a 
direct diagonal course towards el-Ain, where he was surprised 
by seeing a charming brook which loses itsdf in the sand. 
RappelTs words are so well chosen, that I quote them from 
his own jonmal. He says: ^We advanced from that point 
through an extremely beautiful valley. The luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, nourished as it is by the water of the brook, covered the 
ground with a thick carpet i groups of trees of considerable 
8iz% alternately with low bushes, cast a pleasant shade in this 
. romantic spot, whose charms are the more distinctly brought 
out by the contrast of the naked, steep masses of rock* Flocks 
of binU animated the scene, and filled the air with their song. 
Our arrival startled a company of ducks which had settled on 
the water, and storks and gazelles were also to be seen. Despite 
the charm of the spot, increased as it was by the solitude, not 
a trace of human life was to be seen." At the end of this valley 
Ruppell entered Wadi Salakha (Robinson's Zalakha), which 
runs south-west to the neighbourhood of the Convent of Sinai. 
The first part of this latter course seems to him to have once 
been wooded; the latter was exceeding sterile and desolate.^ 
Laborde gives an exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory 

* StflTilpy pays an equally fine tribute Vfitb RuppcU to thf '^xtraorflinary 
beauty of tins pass. He does not add iniporUvnt facts to those added above, 
but his extraordimuy power of depicting a laudscape in a few expretituTe 
woffds, snablflB him to give a sketch as Tirid as the most flnuhed drawing. 
—See Sol and Pfal pp. 80, 81, 88.— Ed. 
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account of this route, although he affords some compensation 
in the sketch with which he illustrates liis meagre narrative. 

lu March 1840 Baron KoUer opened a new and direct route^ 
from Sinai to Akaba. This had ii('\Lr been taken before, 
partly in consequence of the disturbed state of the country 
when most of the earlier travellers passed across. His narra- 
tive will be found to give, in a condensed form, the main 
features of the route, although two-thirds of the way was over 
ground taken by all the travellers who had gone to Akaba by 
way of Nuweibi. It was only wlien he had passed ei-Ain and 
the entrance to Wadi Wetir that he reached new ground. 
The remainder of the route presented no features of striking 
interest; at any rate, no pass is mentioned which can vie with 
that spoken of by Kuppell, and tlie itinerary presents little 
more than a catalogue of minor wadis, hills, and patclies of 
plain. Other travellers' have since him gone over the same 
roate, but have given no detailed description. 

BISCUBSION ni. 

THB KOBTHSRK EKT> OF TITK .t:LANTTTC OULF— JnZFnrT FAROITN OB 
EL^M£BATH— TU£ f OfilBESS OF AKABA. 

The northern extremity of the jiElanitic Gulf is histonVnllv 
noteworthy as the location of two places which are intert -tiiiL:; 
to us in connection with three epochs. One of these is that 
of the middle ages and the Byzantine supremacy ; another is 
that of the flourishing period of David and Solomon ; and still 
another is that of the journey of the Israelites from Kgypt to 
Palestine, at which time it is plain that £lath and Eziou-geber 
were in existence. 

It is only owing to the researclies of modern travellers, be- 
ginning with I^iippell in 1822, and followerl by Schubert, 
Robinson, and W ehstcd, that we have been able to glean any 
insight into the archaeological character of Akaba. Seetzcn and 
Burckhardt were both most anxious to reach it, but found it im- 
possible without the certainty of death, and so were reluctantly 

' Extract from Baron Kdler*a /<uwrayyt Geog* Jour, jMLrcL zii. 

pp. 76-79. 

* Bev. H. Forml^, M.A., A Visit to the East, Load, 184S, pp. 2:17-250. 
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obliged to abandon tLe undertaking. The ancient travellers 
have not alluded fully to Akaba, but their meagre sentences 
show that it was a place of great celebrity, and that its position 
at the head of the waters of the Red Sea made it a coveted 
position. The place assumed its greatest importance at the 
time of Solomon, but it appuars in Jewish history a hundred 
years later in connection with king Jehoshaphat, whose fleet 
was wrecked in the harbour of Ezion-geber (1 Kings xx. 40). 
After that time this place was overshadowed by its more suc- 
cessful rival, Elath. Uzziah restored this place to his nation, 
and rebuilt it, after it had been captured by the Edomites 
(2 Kings xiv. 22). This was 800 years before Christ. Some 
five years later, Reziu king of Syria brought the place under 
his power, the Jews were driven out, and Syrians took up their 
abode in it (2 Kinfr<? >:vi. G). Procopius tells us that in his day 
both Christians and Jews lived there side by side, and the same 
kindly relation continued to exist after the place passed under 
Mohammedan rule. 

I have alluded in another place to Ruppell's stateiiient, that 
he discovered, after making excavations at Akaba, a pai't of a 
Roman bath, and that he heard that Roman gold coins had 
been discovered there a few years before. I know no reason 
for doubting the authenticity of these discoveries. Tiiey seem 
to me to be sufficiently important to warrant future search. 

The two objects of the. greatest interest are the ruins on the 
island, and the fortress on the mainland. 

The island bears the name Faroun or Pharaoh, and the 
ignorant Arabs of the neighbourhood liavo a tradition that here 
the Egyptian monarch perished. I have on a preceding page 
alluded to the possibility that this tradition may so f;u: rest in 
fact, that there may have been an intercliango of the name of 
Jchoshnphat and Pharaoh, and that the ancient story is the 
t uimuenioration of the loss of that king's fleet on the rocks of 
Ezion-geber. We are indebted to the officers of the surveying 
ship "Palinurus" for the most of what we know regarding the 
ruins on this island, some of which are in a veiy perfect state, 
and date back to the twelfth century. They appear to have 
been the work of Saladin, although there is one building called 
by the Arabs cd-Deir, the convent, and supposed to be of Chn&- 
tiau origin. 
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Tlic island itself lies eight miles from tlie northern extre- 
mity of the gulf, and very near the western coast. It is about 
four hundred paces in length, and tlic u.xis runs parallel with 
the shore. The island is composed of two rounded liills, each 
about a hundred and fifty feet in heitrht, connected by a low 
flat isthmus. Tiie whole is surrounded by a massive wall, 
defended by square towers at the comers. Tlic channel 
between the* island and the shore is very narrow, aiul yet it 
affords tlie best and securest harbour north of Dahab, being • 
shielded both from the northern and southern winds. 

Around the top of the northern hill runs a distinct wall, 
enclosing a space three hundred and sixty feet in length, and 
ninety feet in breadth. Within the wall sLand several square 
buildings, separated from each other by thick mabuiuy. 
Through one of these Wellsted entered, and found an arched 
chamber, whose ceiling rested upun two arches, supjwrtcd by 
a Doric column in the middle. This building is made of 
square hewn stones; all the rest were of rougher materials 
cemented with poor mortar. In the rubbish which lay around 
he found fragments of marble tablets, and pillais, belonging 
apparently to an older structure than any now existing. Car- 
less, the companion of Wellsted, saw an inscription, but unfor- 
tunately neglected to copy it. The whole castle was in excellent 
preservation. 

The southern hill is the scene of a mere mass of shapeless 
rains. On no part of the island was there water, although on 
the northern hill the travellers observed a pair of great cisterns, 
hewn out of the solid rock, and evidently intended to hold rain- ' 
"water. One of these was forty feet long and forty deep. A 
large fish-pool was also seen, it too being hewn out of the solid 
rock. The tongue of land connecting the two parts of the 
island is covered with heaps of loose sand, and displays no 
vegetation except a few withered shrubs. The walls are com- 
posed of granite, cemented with a mortar of clay and chalk, 
and despite the rudeness of the materials, they rise to a height 
of twenty to forty feet, and in some places have the outsides 
covered with stucco. Tlie supports of the windows, do ivs, 
and gates were finished with bricks, which, coming in contrast 
with the dark colour elsewhere, presented a very attractive 
appearance. 
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The view down tlie gulf from the island is not so desolate 
as it is farther soutli ; and instead of masses of bare, savage 
cliffs fronting on the sea, tliere are sandy and gravelly tongues 
running out, the most of them formed, it would seem, the 
waiili from tiic mouths of the wadis. 

The fullest description of the castle on the mainland has 
been given by Kobinson, although laijijicll and De Labordc 
have both given full accounts of it. Within there are 
several apartments for corn and stores ; the roof is flat, and in 
the interior is a court where light palm-covered huts arc put 
up for the accommodation of the garrison. That the fortress 
is as old as Abulfeda's time, and that it was used at that time 
to protect the Ilaj pilgrims, is fully known from the testimony 
of that writer. Although Burckhardt ascribes the construction 
of the new part of the castle to one of the Kgyptian Ghorides 
of the sixteenth century, yet it does not seem certain that this 
was the true origin, and it is possible that the inscriptions to 
which Kuppell alludes would give some information on the 
subject. At all events, it was constructed, and it has been ' 
sustained, for the one simple object of caring for the safety of 
the !Mecca pilgrims. In Ruppell's time it was gariisoned by 
forty men. Robinson found but thirty-three soldiers there, — 
an undisciplined set, consisting of Bednins from Upper Egypt, 
with a captain, an art ill crj^ officer, a connnissnry, and a governor 
who bore the title of Aga. Wellsted found a «!arrison of forty 
at Akaba, Mogrebins from the western Jki baiy States ; yet 
he remarks that the security of the place depended far more 
upon tiic lear of Moiiammed Ali than upon these troops. The 
walls of the castle, which are thirty feet in height, and lie four 
hundred and fifty feet from the beach, consist, according to 
Wellsted, of alternate layers of white and red stones, — a style 
of architecture very much admired in the earlier Arabic times. 
The neighbourhood is very fertile; the palm grove close by 
yields dates ; and there is an abundance of vegetables raised, 
although no such gardens are to be seen as in Isstachri's times. 

Robinson found a room in the castle which was tolerably 
free from the m rmin which abounded almost everywhere, but 
von Schubert preferred to lodge outside in his own tent under 
the palm trees. The castle lies on the eastern side of Wadi el 
Araba^ on a gravelly slope, which rises abruptly to tlie range of 
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moimtauis on tlie east These mountains are mndi broken, but 
then seemed to be no wateroonrses. The water appeared to 
be absorbed by the ground before reaching the sea. Bobinson 
found that he could succeed^ as Laborde and Bnppell had done 
before him, in digging down through the gravel of the beach 
and finding fresh water ; but in the castle there is a fine well, 
fifteen or twentj feet deep. 

Korth-east of Akaba, and a day's journey away, Bobinson 
discovered ^ a high mountain called el-Ashab, behind which lay 
a sand plain known as el-Hesmih. No one of his guides appears 
to have recognised this as the southernmost esEtremity of the Seir 
range; and in the contracted form of the word — ^Hesma — we 
may doubtless see the ancient Hashmonah or Azmon, mentioned 
i. NmD. >x>>ii. S9 n.d xsiiy. 4, S, <HU> of the lauliog luKlmuks 
of the territory which the Israelites expected to possess. 

Directly north of the fortress is Wadi Ithm, the narrow 
outlet of Wadi Araba, the pass through which the Israelites 
unquestionably had to pass' as they c^e down from the broad 
▼alley and skhrted the mountabs on the east, as told in Kum. 
sd. 4 : And they journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of 
the Bed Sea, to compass the land of Edom and here it was, 
that, obliged to turn back so far from thar direct path and 
make so long a circuit, ^ the soul of the people was much dis- 
couraged by the way." Here, too, it was that the Lord sent 
fier)' serpents* among the people ; and they bit the people, and 
much people of Israel died." 

* Bib. Researches, i. 174. 

' In this ooDjectoie Ritter appean to overlook the fMst tluiit in Niun. 
zxziii. there occur eeveral stationa between Haslnnonah and Ezion.gebcr, 
viz. Mceerotb, Bcnc-jaakan, Ilor-hagidgad, Jotbathah, and Ebronah ; and 
tli.it l>e^i'ies tliis, which is hard to reconcile with the fact that the cl-IIismah 
poiot«:;<I out by Roliuson is but a short distance north-east of Akaba, the 
argniueut drawn from Num. xxxiv. 4, 5, is not eanly coonocted with the 
dieeoveiy of the locsUtf of Baaar AMn in aoiitbem Jadea.— Bd. 

* It will be remembered that it mt not far ftom here that BoicUiarctt 
was told of the existence of venomous serpents even at the present day, 
and that he was told that in the Arabic version of the Pentateuch the 
expression "fiery serpents is rendered '^serpents with a fiery sting.^' 
He saw none of them, however. Bobinson alludea to the eiMtenoe of 
■oorpiona at Akaba.— Ed. 
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Sec. 7. ELATH AND EZION-GEBEH ON THE ^LANITIC GULF, 
AND THE ROUTE FOLLOWED BY Ul&AM AND SOLOMON 
TU£NC£ TO OPHIB. 




PISCUBSION L 

GENEiUL VIEW — TUE EARLIEST MARITIME COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE BAST 

AND TRE WEST. 

jEFOBE leaving the eastern side of the Sinai Penin* 
sola and the JElanitic 6iilf> and directing onr 
attention to the western side and the Gblf of Suez, 
it will he well to consider, at what length may be 
needful, the great historical signiecance and effect of that bodj 
of water which penetrated so far into the heart of the ancient 
homes of civilisation, and to trace its commercial value. The 
changes which have been wrought in the lapse of time, which 
have caused the .^lanitic Qnlf to he thrown very much into 
the shad€^ have well-nigh caused its former importance to be 
forgotten ; and it is well for us that difficult historical problems 
at times arise^ which make it needful for us to review the pas^ 
look into the physical conditions which determined its progress, 
and thus rescue many important facts from oblivion. And 
the interest which gathers around the ^lanitic Gulf depends 
largely upon the connection of that body of water with the 
voyages of EQram and Solomon to Ophir, of which the Scrip- 
tures have given brief but pregnant hints. Very much learn- 
ing and keen critical acumen have been directed, from the times 
of Josephus and the Fathers, Ensebius and Jerome, down to 
the present day, to solve the question, What conntry was 
meant by Ophir t— a question not answered indeed as yet with 
any degree of absolute certainly, but whose investigation has 
76 
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cast much light upon the earliest recorded History of man, 
and has opened np to our knowledge many matters of great 
interest and moment. It is a question never to be answered, 
it may be assnmed ; and the most to be hoped is the attainment 
of a high degree of probability : for the further we recede 
from the present time^ the scantier become our data and means 
of judging, and the more seductiTe and unreliable the fancies 
which arise to take the place of truth. 

In this investigatbn we are compelled to acknowledge a 
complete Jack of all dassic authors; no Greek, no Boman 
writers have mentioned the name of Ophir. We axe obliged 
to trust largely to the recent investigations of orientalists ; but 
we have this advantage, that instead of taking the Hebrew 
language as our only guide, and the observations of Jews as 
our only record, the great progress made within our day in 
oriental scholarship opens a field far wider and richer, and 
more t rus tworth y. We are able to gain a view of matters whose 
interest was world-wide, not local ; and we are aUowed to rest 
upon facts definitdy ascertained, and not to trust to the mere 
acumen of Hebraists. And among those whose labours have 
been of signal advantage to us, that of Gesenius must be 
prominently mentioned. His great efforts, aided by his large 
knowledge, have given him a mastery of the whole subject, 
which is conceded by those whose special investigations have 
given them a rig|ht to judge. And although later researches 
have to a certain degree superseded many of the results gained 
by him, yet his views nur^stiU be taken as the means of gaining 
a mdimental acquaintance with the subject. Nor can it be my 
purpose here to enter into this broad theme with any desire 
to exhaust it: all that I can attempt is to gather up those 
facts which throw light upon its geographical and commercial 
aspects ; which, in a word, show the connection of India and 
the farthest Orient with the nations which composed what 
was the Occident of ancient times. It is a very true remark of 
one of the most instmctivB writers^ on this theme^ that there 
was no event in the whole reign of Solomon, the building of the 
temple excepted, of greater importance and of more extended 
results, than his fortunate efforts to extend his commerce to 
distant lands. 

« fimU, ChKftKfttedbf ViOkuhrad, voL iiL p. 7& 
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1. A general DUcuteion of the MotUe to Ophir. 

Ophir 18 merelj the name of the most ancient point known 
historically to ns, on which hinge all our questions ahout the 
connection and the reciprocal relation of the East and the West 
in the infancy of the world. This point is one of great interest 
to us in connection with the story of Solomon and the fortunes 
of the children of Israel ; but there is no reason to beUere, that 
in ahroader light its importance was greater than that of many 
places in antiquity^ all traces of which have perished. And 
were it not for the sacred Scriptures, which have escaped the 
ravages of time, our knowledge of Ophir would have utterly 
perished ; nor could we, who live in the Occident, even with 
all the helps which the ablest orientalists afford us, trace any 
relics of a Und historically so interestmg, without utterly losmg 
our way in a labyrinth of fables and conjectures. For there 
has been no lack of speculation, even as it is, among the most 
sagacious and learned men, touching the real location of Ophir. 
It is only necessary to remind the reader that Galmet oonsidem 
it to have been Annenia; Hardt, Phrygia; Olderman, Iberia;* 
Lipenitts and Josephus* attribute the name to the Golden Cher- 
sonese ; Relandos and Ouseley* think it to have been Ceylon ; 
Macdonald^ Imagines that he finds its location in Sumatra; 
Dapper, Lopez, and Bruce, in Sofala and Mozambique ; Men* 
tesquieu and IVAnville^ on the eastern coast of Africa. Arias 
Mbntanus, Ffeffelius,* and others, have gone still further, 
looking for Ophir in Peru ; while the great navigator Colum- 
bus' was convinced that he had discovered it in the West 
Indies, and wrote in a letter to his Govemment tiiat ^the 

* Gctemus, Ophir, in ExBch and Graber, AUgemdtu Enq/cbp. der Wu» 
«eiudL «. JT. 8te Sec heift, 1838, quarto, 0— Z, 4 TL pp. 201-20L 

' Fl. JoaeTphi AntifjuUat. Jud. lib. Tiii. e. 6, ed. Havercamp^T. i. f. 487; 
Marlini Lipenii Dissertatio de NavigatUmt SakmiimkOj^ir^ka^ in Ugolinii 
Thes. vol. V. fol. cccxliii.-ccclxxxvii. 

^ H. BelauJua, Dibbert. iv., de Ophir, iu JJissertationum miscdlaneoruin. 
Pais L Tcajecti ad PlioaD. 1706, p. 186 ; Wn. OoselflX, Trao, Loud. 1819, 
vol. i p. 47, etc 

* Macdonald in Anat. BesearcJieSj T. i. No. 17. 

* J. P. Pfcffclitts, Philnhgema historiciuu de terinino navigationU OphiriGm^ 
irufdlutis a Salomom tjusque sociis navalibtis ArgerUorati, 1692. 

* Al. Ton Humboldt, Kridsche UnUrswhungen iiber dU MtlorUt^ Entte, 
der geogr. Kenntnim voa der NeuM WeU, 1886, vol* i. pp. 77, 817. 
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inoitBtun of Sopofa [a name for Opbir, given in the Septua^ 
gint as Sophora]; which the ships of Solomon were three years 
in reaching, is in the isknd of Hayti, and has come widi all 
its treasures into the possession of the king of Spain." 

These speculations towered to the greatest height of their 
absurdity in the conjecture of Wegener/ who not only supposed 
Ophir to include the most distant shores of Asia and America, 
hut the African and European islands as well, which must he 
passed on the voyage : *^Kavigationes Salomonis factas esse in ^ 
Orientem et Occidentem, h. e. in Asiam et Americam, Afiicse, 
Ettropaeque ooenrrentibus jnsulis inter eundum ac redeundum 
non neglectis aut rdictis.** Such fandes as these can only be 
explained on the supposition that men do not take into account 
the great progress which time has hrought, that they look at 
the past with the eyes of the present, and fancy that alt that 
IS done now was done in earlier days. They do not perceive 
the slow progress, the step-b) -step advances which have been 
made from the time of rude beginnings up to the glorious 
achievements which daazle them even while they write. 

Ophir was the land which supplied the Hebrews with gold, 
and hence was often spoken of hy them in terms of high praise, 
and in connection with the kingly deeds of Solomon. His sub- 
jects^ in conjunction with the Phcsnicians, with whom he was 
allied, used to sail from the Idumsean harbour of Elath and 
Ezion-geber (iElath or iEloth and Essjongdber, according to 
Ewald), and make a three years* voyage in search of gold, pre- 
cious stones, and sandal-wood. In another passage, where Ophir 
is not mentioned, but is undoubtedly alluded to, they are said to • 
have been in quest of silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. But the 
most important object which they sought w as gold,* and not gold 
simply, but a very fine kind of gold held in great repute, and 
often mentioned as the most precious of all. In Job xxii. 24 
•the name Ophir is even substituted in the place of gold, as the 
understood synonym of the finest kind* The gold of Upliaz, 
mentioned in Jer. z. 9, is the same unquestionably, tlie Hebrew 
letters having been transposed. More uncertain is the expres- 
sion employed in 2 Chron. iiL 6, where, in speaking of tlie gold 

* M. G. Wegeneri, Obeuatis Archdiaconi et Rectoris Ncostadiensia^ 
I}ueunimibnav^ttHombiiu Salomnxis^ Francof. ad Viadr. A. 1674. 
' Ostenitisia E»qf€iop»$ Bossnmlilkr, BSbLAtOer. vol. iii. pp. 177, 176. 
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used in building Soloaum*s temple, we read : ''And he garnished 
the house with precious stones for beauty; and the gold was gold 
of Parvaim*'' In the fifth and eighth verses the ^^best" gold is 
referred to^and the word Pan^aim seems to stand not for Ophir 
merely as a special locality, bat as a general term indicating 
all the gold-ftfodocing countries of the East. The word seems 
to have some connection with the Sanscrit purva, i.e. eastern. 
Arias Montanus and Yatablus seriously (not in joke, as Scaliger 
supposed) conjectured that the name jPeru and the Hebrew dual 
Parvaim had something in common/ and that the two lands of 
gold, Peru and Mexico, were meant ; and this in spite of the 
statement made by Acosta,^ that the name Peru is merely 
derived from the name of a small river Imposed by the con- 
querors, and not at all recog^used as the name of the countzy 
by the former possessors. 

Gold, and fine gold too^ was used largely for ornaments 
even in Moses* time, and is prominently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the ark of the covenant and all the utensils of the 
altar. The mercy-seat was made of fine gold, the cherabim 
also, the candlesticks, lamp^ and aU the vessels (Ex. xxanrli.). 
Yet all this could have been prpeared in £gypU^ The name 
of Ophir does not occur in the whole Mosaic record. Bat it 
does appear in the book of Job, whowas an Ishmaelitish prince^ 
^ a man of Uz,-' and who may have had commercial relations 
with Arabia (Gen. xxxvil. 25). And previous to the time of 
Solomon, we know that David ccmsecrated three thousand talents 
of the gold of Ophir (1 Clu:on.zxiz. 4) for the building of the 
temple of Jehovah. There must have been therefore some 
traffic between Palestine and Ophir prior to the advent of 
Solomon, — an important point, overlooked up to the time of 
Vincent,^ but not necessarHy implying^ as Prideaux aswrts, that 

* Martin lipeiui Dmert OfMntiea^ le. ooelszriL; eontpwe MMnmaita 
Piaaiu €t Liientria Virwum iUuttrimn mkeL Commmlor, n lift. 3 Begtm, 

c ix. fol. 152. 

^ Jos. Acosta, S* J., De naiura novi orbis. Colon. Agiipp. 1596, lib. i. 
c ziiL p. 32. 

* You Leogerks, Ktiuum^ FoBb^ «iMf Religion$g<$chidUe ttratbt Ft. L 
P.4S5. 

« W. Yinoent, Vie Commerce and Nav^alhii qf A§ ^aanito w Ae 
IwdkM Oeea*, Loud. 1807, voL it. p. 266. 
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H does, t1»t^there were iiec«88arily voyages made tHther in 
kuiffl>a?id'8 time. 

The gold of Ophify then, does not appcair first in tlie Scrip- 
tnfes in connection with the splendid reign of Solomon^ but 
is to be fonnd in the books of Kings, in the Chronicles, in the 
Psalms {jhr» 10), in Job (xxviii« 16, zzii. 84), and in ^e pro- 
phets (Isa. 3uii, 12) : I will make a man more precious than 
fine gold, even a man than the golden wedge of Opbir.'* But 
it was the fleets of Solomon which brought thb precious com- 
modity to Palestine in any abundance, and made it a more 
common possession. The question is a natural one, whence 
that precious metal was brought, and whence, too, came the gold 
which Moses brought up out of Egypt to use for sacrifioial 
purposes (Ex. iiL 22, xi. 2). The great amount of gold and 
silver which David had collected in view of the future temple 
is alluded to not only in the passage cited above, but also in 
1 Chron. xxiii. 2, 14. But the great commercial importance of 
Ophir, the place whence all this mineral wealth was brought, 
appears very prominently for the first time during the peaceful 
and prosperous reign of Solomon^ forty years In dnratioui from 
1015 to 975. 

DISCURSION II. 
m mStOMCAL DATA OP TBE BOOTS TO OPHHl. 

The passages of the books of Kings and Chronicles in which 
mention is made of Ophir are as follow : — 

1. 1 Kings iz. 26-28 : ^' And king Solomon made a navy 
of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on the shore of 
the Bed Sea, in the land of Edom. And Hiram sent in the 
navy his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with 
the servants of Solomon. And they came to Ophir, and 
fetched from thence gol^, four hundred and twen^ talents 
[fonr hundred and fifty in the aoconnt given in 2 Chron. viii.' 
18], and brought it to king Solomon.** 

In the following chapter we have the account of the visit of 
the queen of Sheba (Saba, in the south of Arabia), who brought 
the king a present of a hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
besides spices and precious stones; so that, in the words of the 

YOL. I. V 
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sacred narrative, there oune no more sach abundance of spices 
as these whicli the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon." 
The gold which she broaght is not spoken of as the gold of 
Ophir, and there was no need that it should be ; for, according 
to the account of Agatharchides {Je Pmhro Mari, ed. HudfiODy 
p. (iO), an abundance of this metal was found in her own 
Arabia Felix. And even if she was compelled to go oat of her 
own dominions to procnre gold, slie had immediate accew to 
Ethiopia directly opposite, — a land always rich in gold, and 
with which she doubtless had close commercial relations. And 
the numerous passages of Scripture which speak of the gold of 
Sheba, ue. Saba, — 1 Kings z. 2, Ps. bau 15, £zek« zscvii. 12, 
22, for example, — neither imply nor disprove the existence of a 
gold-producing district in Axabia, nor a voyage thence to the 
land of Ophir. 

2. The narrative given in 1 Kings x. 11 continues as fol- 
lows : And the navy also of Ilirani, that brought gold from 
Ophir, brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug trees 
[that is, sandal-wood] and pxecioos stones." We arc then told 
for what object these presents were to be used, and then the 
return of the queen to her own country b mentioned. In 
ver. 14 we are informed that " the weight of g^d that came 
to Solomon in one year was six hundred threescore and six 
talents of gold," not to speak of the sums gained in trade, and 
taken as duties from the Arabian sheikhs who came with their 
costly goods. And from ver. 16 to ver. 21 we have the list of 
targets and shields and other largo objects which were made by 
the Jewish king out of ])ure gold. No sUvMT was used, for in 
the reign of this splendid monarch silver was of little value : 
2 Chron. ix. 20, It was not anything accounted of in the 
days of Solomon." 

We then pass on in the narrative given in 1 Kings x. to 
what seems an entire change of scene, without a single %vord of 
e3q»Ianation or preparation : 1 Kings x. 22, For the king had 
at sea a navy of Tharshish with the navy of Hiram: once in 
three years came the navy of Tharshish, bringmg gold^ and 
silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." 

This language wonld be almost identical with that employed 
in 2 Chron. ix. 21, were it not for the fact that, instead of the 
expression '^at sea," we have in the latter passage the words 
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" to Tarsliiili," indicating a very different goal. This difference 
has always been the source of much difficulty to commentators; 
and if we adhere to the lite ral reading, the sense is indeed very 
obscure. The only way to arrive at a clear undcrstandln«i of 
what is meant, is by supposing that in the passage 2 Ciirun. ix. 
21, *'for the king's ships went to Tar^liish," the words to 
Tarsliish" liave crept into the later account of the chronicler, 
or have been wrongly copied by some still later tiaiiscriber. 
The latter is the view taken by the most recent cuiiiuientator 
on these passages, the learned aud gifted Kvvald, iu his 
IJiatory of ihe Children of Isrml^ wliu has no hesitation in 
asserting that the author of the account given ia the Chronicles 
was mistaken in his use of the phrase " to Tarshish." But I 
will not leave the subject, which is one of importance^ without 
speaking more fully upon it. 

The passage, as given in 2 Chron. ix. 21, is as follows: 
"For the king's ships went to Tarshish witli the servants of 
Hiram : every three years came the ships of Tarshish, bringing 
gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks." Here the word 
Ophir does not occur; and since the results of the expedition 
are precisely similar to those which were sought in Ophir, it has 
been thought by many that there were two different expeditions 
by sea, — the one to a place in the east known as Ophir, and one 
in the west called in the Hebrew account Tarshish, but more 
familiarly brought to our knowledge as Tartessus in Spain ; and 
tliat both of these expeditions proceeded from the port of Ezion- 
^ber, on the iElanitic Gulf (now Akaba, on the gulf of the 
same name). They take the words the " ships of Tarshish ** as 
literally iudicatiug a fleet which sailed for that place. Others, 
on the contrary, have miderstood by that expression, not that 
tjicy were vessels actually bound for Tarshish, but that they 
were in some way coimected with that place, in a way which 
to a sailor^s ear rather indicated the chai-acter aud tjuality of 
the ships than the port for which they sailed ; in one word, that 
the phrase "ships of Tarshish" was one familiar to mariners, 
but which was liable to be misuuderatood by those who lived 
away from the sea, or to pass in time into such a degree of mis- 
use that a copyist might easily fall into the mistake of supposing 
that it designated ships bound for Tarshish. 

< IL Ewald, Geschichte <k* Volkes Israel, B. iii. 1 11. S. 70. 
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It miut strike one as yexy singnler at the outset, tbat if the 
expression ''ships of Tanhish" or ''a Taishish fleet" literal]/ 
indicatee Tessels whidi sailed for that place^ it was an mao- 
cocmtahle pleonasm of the chronicler to mention in the same 
▼erse that those ships went to Tarshtsh; and it is no less 
incredible how he conld pass orer in ntler silence the well- 
known Toyage to Ophir. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that, at the very outset of the Hebrew^ maritime efforts^ thej 
oonld make sach amaaing progress as to be able to fit out two 
such expeditions under the reign of a ringle king^ as the sup- 
posed one whose limit was Tartessns, and that which proceeded 
to Ophir: for we know that not even the latter conld be 
attempted without calling in the help of Hiram the king of 
l^ie. Yet not even this circumntanoe has intimidated tiliose 
who have accepted the theory of the double expedition. They 
have even gone so far as to suppose that ships were carried 
overland from Ezion-geber to the Mediterranean, and then 
despatched for the Spanish Tartessns. Yet to consider this as 
the Hebrew Tarshish is not without its difficulties;^ and the first 
appearance of the word in the Bible (Gen. x. 4), where we meet 
the form Tarshish Kittim, indicates, accordiug to Panlus, the 
Archipelago. It has been asserted that the PhoBnicians, whose 
akiU as maritime adventureia and disooveren was known and 
undisputed^ could readily have become the pilots to convoy an 
Israelitish fleet from Ezion-geber to Tarshish. But the com- 
plete rilence of Jewish history on this poiot, the want of any 
allusion in the Hebrew records to the sending of a royal fleet 
to the extreme western limits of the Mediterranean Sea, com- 
pels me to regard this as an unsupported hypothesis. Is it at 
all probable that the enterprising Pbcsnicians sind Carthaginians, 
who so jealously kept in their own hands the commerce of the 
Meditemtnean, would have calmly suffered the Hebrews to 
intcrfm with their daimsY Is it probable that the dassic 
authors would not have a single line regarding the Jewish 
expeditions to Spain in quest of its wealth, and that Herodotus, 
who gave us the account of the discovery of that wealth by the 
Phoenicians in the time of Arg^tfaonius (i. 163), would not 
have alluded to this Hebrew interference! Could Solomon 

^ F. Chr. Sdiloiwr, U%i»enemtmae\* Utibtnkkl dtt GewAtdte der 
Altm ZeU, 1 pp. 229-2S8, Hole rr. 
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possibly have barbonied the thought of contending with the 
PhoBnidane for the control of the Mediterranean? 

Boeharty^ who clearly saw the difficulties to be met in the 
Spanish hypothesis, proposed in its stead the snpposition that 
there was a second Tarshish on ihe coast of the Indiaii Ocean, 
near to Ophir, perhaps the island of Oeybn, and that thence 
the ships which left Ezion-geber sailed, Hensler, who coin- . 
dded with those who thon^t that there were two separate 
eipeditions, — the one to Ophir, the other to Tarshish, — sought 
for the latter mi the eastern coast of Africa. Brace took the 
same gronnd, resting his supposition on his discovery of a place 
mentioned in the Abyssinian annals of Ambela Sior or Tarshish, 
whose situation was about four deg. S. lat., and not far from 
the modem Portuguese settlement of MeBnde. This position 
Hensler, with greater learning than that of the Scotch traveller, 
hss fully worked outy and laid down in his commentary.' 
Huetins and the distinguished Michaelis have adhered to tiie 
theory that Tanhish meant Tartessus in Spain ; the former* 
resorting to the theory that the fleet left the Bed Sea and was 
transported to the Mediterranean by means of the ancient canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez, the latter^ establishing his position 
by supposing that the fleet circumnavigated Africa. The latter 
view is supported, or at any rate rendered not impossible, by the 
fact that Herodotus (iy. 42) tells us that this had been accom- 
plished by the Phcanidans at the time of Pharaoh Necho. And 
two of the most recent critics who have written upon this sub- 
ject, while casting aside the hypothesis that Africa was dreum- 
navigated, have not hesitated to affirm that the Hebrew Tarshish 
was the Spanish Tartessus. But it is altogether improbable 
that a fleet was constructed on the iBlanitic Gulf, and thence 
transported over the Isthmus of Sues and through Egypt, then 
to enter the harbour of Joppa, the <mly one in Palestine^ and 
thence to sail to Spain. 

Another explanation is offered. The expression a fleet of 

» S. Bocharti Phakg. lib. iU. c. vii. col. 171, 18. 

• Hcaalor in Bemerkun^icn iib. Su!h n in ileu I'.salmcji, § 318. 

^ r. D. Huctiue, Comment* (k Havigationibus Salomonitf in Ugolini, 
Thes. vol. vii. p. ccxci. 

* J. D. UiohaeliB, Spicilegium geogrflphisB Hehrxorum exUrm pott Ba^ 
dualwm, P. i. p. 98, eto.| In § Et TlnnUili. 
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TanhisH'* or <<a ship of Tanhtsh** (rendered bj the LXX. 
irXoZv AiX(^0i;9) is said by some commentators^ who are not 
satisfied with the Spanish hypothesis — 0. Tycbsen, Gosselin, 
Bredow, and Qesenius, for example — to he general in its 
character^ and to indicate voyages of long duration {ds lomj 
<i0tirs),' analogous to the modem expression East Indiamen, 
merely meaning ships of great excellenoei not necessarily 
implying that the East Indies were specially denoted, but 
that the ships alluded to were first-class in thdr sailing quali- 
ties. All seafaring nations have adopted certain expressions 
of a similar character. And Ewald' very skilfully shows, in 
confirmation of such passages as Isa. ii. 16^ Fa. ^Wii. 4, that 
by ^ ships of Tarshish" were meant large and powerful 
vessdsi and that &e expression, and the one often occur- 
ring in kindred oonnectiona^ '^the ships of Hiram,** are 
not to be taken literally, but to be Intc^reted under these 
conditions. 

And inasmuch as the most important Mediterranean voy- 
ages of the Phoenicians were to Tarshish, to which place the 
Greeks subsequently gave the name Tartessus, it was very easy 
and very natural for the expression ships of Tarshish" to creep 
into general use, to indicate those which were intended for long 
voyages^ and therefore very readily applicable to those which 
were despatched from iBla on the stormy Red Sea. And this 
is strengthened by the fact that only Phcenicians used the 
maritime lau(iua<ie then in vogue : the Hebrews had no lan- 
guage of the sea; they must necessarily borrow all the terras 
which they needed to convey fine and remote meanings, from 
their enterprising commercial neighbours. The copyists of the 
Chronicles, writing at a later day, may readily be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the meaning of ^ ships of Tarshish," and 
the pleonastic gloss may easily have crept in by the easy sub- 
stitution of the words **to Tarshish" in place of the simple 

* S. Weaton, Dissertation on the Countries to which Solomon and Hiram 
tent thiirFketsjfor foreign JliMoiMfue, in the ClamaU Jifumalj 1821, Sept. 
voL xziv. pp. 17-31 ; and C. F. Keil, B^UKh^anMologiieM Untemdhing 

Hb«r die lliram-SaMmomiehe SchiJ'ahrt nach Ophir und TarsL% in den 
Dorpater Beitriigen zur Theohg. WissenscJi. ITonibiir;^' IB"^, vol. ii. p. 240. 
See also Keil's Commtntnrrj on fhe Book of Kings [.l^ng< ed. sub loco^, 
' S. Mouk, Palestine^ pp. 294, 2i>o. 

• H. Ewald, OtttSdelUt de» VtfOeu Inwl, vol. in. 1, p. 7C, Kote 1. 
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adjective form "of Tarsliisli." Tliis view makes tlie wliole 
meaniiif; clear, and utterlv docs away "^vitli the necossitv of 
supposing that there was tliat double expedition by sea which 
has recently been insisted upon so strenuously, and with much 
learning and ncutencss, by the rommcntator Keil. 

That it was not Tarshish, but ( )phir, which supplied Solomon 
with articles of luxury, and that the Holy Scriptures speak of 
but a single terminus to his ships* voyages, is ron firmed not 
only by the whole coherence of .lewisli history with what has 
been advanced above, but also by such passap;es as 1 Kings 
xxii. 49, 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37; althonrrh it is but jn^^t to remark 
that these pas^n^Tf^s have been wrested from their natural mean- 
ing to support the theory that fleets were transported from the 
Red Sea to the Mediterranean, and used tliere as well as on 
expeditions to the East. 

A hundred years elapsed after the subjugation of the 
Edomites by David and the death of Solomon, before any king 
of Judah went into Edom again, and claimed the possession of the 
iElanitic Gulf. "\Vc have the event recorded in 1 Kings xxii. 
48 : " Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish to go to Ophir for 
gold : but they went not; for the ships were broken [wrecked] 
at E/ion-geber.'' In the parallel passage in the Chronicles, we 
read that Jehoshaphat joined himself with Aliaziah " to make 
sln'ps to go to Tarshisli ;" where, as in the phrase already con- 
sitlercd, the expression " to Tarshish" seems to have crept in 
wronglv, owing to a misconcej^tion of the copvist, who appears 
to have considered it absurd that "ships of Tarshi'^li" should 
have been needed to go to Ophir, and therefore ventured to 
change the reading and say " to go to Tarshish." IIow this 
view sujiports the theory of Keil, that there were two separate 
expeditions, it were not easy to understand, since it is evident 
that there was a wreck of the fleet which was to go to 0]>hir, 
and which the chronicler makes to go to Tarshish also. Is it 
at all probable that Jehosha})hat, during his reign of twenty-five 
years, twice in succession built fleets in the harbour of E/.ion- 
geber to go to Tartessus, when he had the harbour of Joppa on 
his own shores, so much nearer, and the Mediterranean close 
by, so much safer to build upon than the stormy Red Sea ? 
Joppa was the place whence Jonah sailed to Tarshish: why was 
it not available as a point of departure for Jehoshaphat t And 
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yet this is no puzzle to the apologist for the chronicler^ whO| in 
order to jostif j the severe laugaage of EUezer, makes the king 
of Jadah construct one fleet at £zion«^ber to go to Tarshish^ 
and when that had been wrecked^ causes htm to build another 
to sail to Ophir, which also suffered a similar destruction. The 
firsty according to this view, perished by the judgment of Gody 
because of the compact which Jehoshaphat had with Azariah 
the wicked king of Israel, and tiie second was destroyed after 
that compact had been annulled. The inconsistency in this is 
manifest: it seems improbable^ as Beland^ suggests (nam qui$ 
Mona nmU pradUuSf quum ea Joppa sohera potut, § ^na 
Araineo claam mitteret Carthaginein f Sed hie error notue eet^ 
ut jam alii ante tm tnderunt, quia runee Tareie dieuntur mtsMV 
tn Ophir, etc.), that a fleet should be eonstmcted in JEla and 
transported thence to the Mediterranean; and it is just as 
incredible that the newly builded fleet should twice perish in 
the same way before leaving the harbour. Certainly the 
destruction of one Tarshish fleet, which was to sail to Ophir, 
would have prevented any attempt at constmcting a second. 
The recognition of an error on the part of the chronider or the 
copyist has certainly no reason to be confounded with a ration- 
alistic interpretation of the passage, nor with an nncriticBl 
treatment of the subject, for genuine criticism must depend as 
mnch upon facts as upon words. The theory of the donble 
expedition^ one to Tarshish and the other to Ophir, is favoured 
neither by the history of the Holy Land, nor by the records 
which have come down to us of ancient maritime discovery: it 
is, moreover, by no means made necessary by the list of African 
articles of merchandise which Solomon importedf' and only 
rests upon a few words which are easily acconnted for on the 
ground of a natural misunderstanding on the part of the copyist. 
And if it be thought over bold to make this charge, if we may 
not venture to accuse the copyist of a geographical error, we 
may simply accuse onrselves of ignorance, and re^asser^ as 
Quatremero* has done, that he was perfectly justified in the use 

* H. Belandos, Dissert ntio IV. Je Ophir, In Viitertathttum JMiaeeUaiM- 
artm. Pars i. Trajecti ad Kben. pp. 1G7, ICS. 

' Rosenmuller, Hanrfh. der hibl. AUt rthutnsl:. vol. iii. § iv. pp. 408-411. 

* E. Quatremere, Memuire sur ie I^ys d' Ophir ^ in Mun. dc I' Institute 
Roy. de France^ Aettd» d'ltueriL tt Belt Lettrett T. XT. P. ii. pp. 377, 37& 
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of the words " to Tarshish for that word Tarshish is one of ^ 
variable application, and its etymology is unknown to as. It is 
possible that it was a term applied to any remote region (fieu 
dloign^), and we have mention of a Tarshish in Cilicia, which 
was once the most distant point which the Phoenicians had 
reached in their tentative discoveries. Later the more distant 
Tunis received the same appellation ; and still later the remote 
Tartessus of Spain, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, was known 
by the same designation. In the same sense, the distant Ophir 
could bear the same name at the time when the writer of the 
Chronicles made his records. That the use of the word is 
very ancient, appears from its mention in Gen. 4, where, as 
Rosenmiiller remarks, Tarshish is cou joined with Elisbah and 
the remote lands of the west. This does not imply, however, 
that the Spanish Tartessus was at all referred to; yet that 
place is meant in Isa. xxiii. 6, 10, and in Ezek. xxxviii. 13; and 
afterwards, at the time when Carthage rose to its commanding 
power, it was considered the utmost western place of importance 
(Top^fof, Polyb. iii. 24, 2). Jehriog^ has endeavoured to 
show that India Orientalis was meant in the Chronicles by the 
word Tarshish. Yet despite this, the expression ''ships of 
Tarshish" seems to imply, as Tuch' has recently shown, merely 
ships of large size, and adapted to distant expeditions ; and the 
destruction of those ships at Ezion-geber appears to have been 
occasioned by the nnskUfulness of the Hebrew sailors : for we 
have no account of the employment of Phoenician mariners 
during the reign of Jehoshaphat; but, on the contrary, we have, 
in his refusal of the assistance of Ahaziah (1 Kings xxii. 49) 
the king of Israel, who lived neater the Phoenicians and was 
on friendly terms with tliem, tn index of his want of such help 
as the trained Tynan sailors would have been able to render 
him. 

Some other minor discrepancies are easily explained : for 
instance, that between 1 Kings ix. 28, where it is said that 
Solomon received four hundred and twenty talents of gold from 
Ophir, and 2 Chron. viii. 18, where we find four hundred and 

* .Toach, Christ. .Ti liringii D'mtrt. de regioM Tarschitch, in Ugolini, 
TkcituHT. vol. vii. ccccxvi.-ccccxix. 

' Tuch, Rtcinswot in UalU AUgemeia. LUeraiur* ZiU. 1835, May No. 
p. 14. 
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fifty given as the amount. In this place both Keil and Ewald 
discover the source of the divergence in a very natnral trans- 
position of Hebrew letters. But when^ again, we find in the 
account, 1 Kings iz. 27, ^ And Hiram sent in the navj his 
servants, sliipmen that had knowledge of the sesi" to ^ion- 
geber, and read in the Chronicles that Solomon himself had 
gone to Elath and Ezion-geber, and that (3 Gbron. viii. 18) 
Hiram sent him by the hands of his servants ships, and ser- 
vants that had knowledge of the sea,*' Eeil has not been able to 
find any explanation, excepting in the bringing of these ships 
over the Isthmus of Suez, and re-launching them at Ezion- 
geber; and he as weil as Weston, whose dissertation on the 
subject I have already referred to, substantiate that position, 
bj citing the instances mentioned by Plutarch {AnUmnusy 70), 
of a couple of vessds transported across by Cleopatra, and by 
Macn'zi, of the Sultan Saladin's similar undertaking in 1170. 

But if, with Hugo Grotins, we take the ground, that the 
Phcenidans at that time were making use of tiie Per^an Golf 
for maritime purposes, and had extended their operations as far 
as to Tylos and Arad, their "Tarshish ships" could easily 
come thence to Ezion-geber. And this brings us at once to a 
suspicion that tiie reputed dreumnavigation of Africa by the 
Phcenicians had some connection with tiiis. But it is said, that 
In those passages where the word Tarshish occurs, the voyage 
was three years in duration, whereas that to Ophir was made 
within a year ; and the assertion Is propped up by the state- 
ment, that Solomon received in a year six hundred and sixty- 
six talents of gold. It is said, that had it taken the Ophir fleet 
three years to make its voyage, the statement would have been, 
that the yearly receipt of gold from that district or country was 
only about a hundred and forty or a hundred and sixty talents. 
Whence then, asks Keil, could Solomon have accumulated 
those four or five hundred talents of gold, if it took three years 
to reach Ophir, since he had no gold in his kingdom ? But 
does the passage in 1 Kings x. 14, " Now the weight of gold 
which came to Solomon in one year was six hundred threescore 
and six talents of gold," include the present of the queen of the 
Sabreans? And is it necessary to suppose that so princely an 
:i mount was received every year, — a sum which is computed to 
be e(£uivuleut to £3,000,000 sterling, and which would soon have 
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diminished the valae of gold amoog the simple agricnltmnil 
Hel«ewst (for it is not supposed thi^ the aceount of David's 
accamnlated wealth leoorded in 1 Kings xxii. 14 is to be taken 
otherwise than figuratively; as implying broadly and roughly 
the extent of his preparations tobuUd their temple of Jehovah.) 
We know that Solomon received lai^ sums from other sources, 
from his ministers, and from Hiram the king of Tyre (1 Kings 
iz. 14). But if he received every year such immense sums as 
six hundred and sixty-six talents of gold, as those imagine who 
place Ophur in southern Anbi% and suppose it inthin the reach 
of an expedition absent but a single year, how happens it that 
so much stress is laid upon the exchange with Hiram of twenty 
cities of Galilee for the comparatively paltry sum of a hundred 
and twenty taints t That tiiis was gold finely worked, as 
Michaelis conjectures, is by no means certain ; and I have yet 
to see any reason for accepting the hypothesis. 



DISCUSSION III. 

THE inrXTITY OF THE NAMH OPIIIR Wmi OTIIFK SIMILAH OF. EQUIVOCAL 
DLijlONATlUNS Ot PLACES IN AitABlA, AtEICA, AND INDIA. 

Turning away from the longer discussion of a double route, 
it remains to us to consider the voyage to Ophir, — a voyage, 
however, which| simple as it lodes, » not devokl of some 
di£Bculties. 

The point of dqiartnre is not difBeuh to detramine: all 
agree in setting it at Eaion-geber, a place whose location is 
well established, and which may have been either a district, or, 
as Ewald^ conjectures, the port of Elath or Eloth, which was 
in its neighbourhood. But the place to which Solomon's expe- 
ditions were sent is more difiicult to ascertain, and must lie 
open to more or less doubt. 

Of course there was no possibility of learning the situation 
of a port on the JElanitie Gulf, whose name, and all architeo* 
tural traces of which, had vanished before tiie gulf itself was 
reopened to the scrutinizing investigations of our time. It is 
known, however, that the name, although in an abbreviated 
^ Ewald, <7eidh. du Fofibef IvaO^ voL iiL p. 77. 
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f orm— Aflzmn or Am jnn — ^was given to tbe locality at the head 
of the gulf by eaatem aothon ai late as the tenth centoij ; 
and Macriziy who irxote in the fifteenth oentnij, speaka of 
fleeing or hearing a name like that apjdted to the region where 
la found the present city of Akaba. Bochart atserta that the 
etymology of the Hebrew word makes Ezion-geber mean a 
ledge of rocks ; and Ewald sees in the name of the piesent 
Akaba, L$* ridge or back, « foim only orally changed and abbre- 
viated from the ancient Hebraic and mythologic Essjon-geber, 
which signifies the giants bacL The ancient place of departare, 
the Ezion-geber of the Bible^ was evidently not the Nobber 
di Sahab, the present Minna d Dahab^ advantagsously situated 
though it was as a place for building vessels^ and suggestive 
as ia the coral reef which lies before it, its name signifying 
a comb-like ridge^^tbat place lies too far to the south to con- 
form to the scriptural allusions, and to justify the language of 
1 Emgs iz. 26, Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth'* (iBla). 
We are thus driven to locate the often<4n«ationed Hebrew port 
at the northern extremity of the iElanitic Gulf : even Nuweibi 
is too far south ; and tiie immediate neighbourhood of ^la, 
with the adjoining little island of el-Korey, satisfies all the 
conditions which we should expect, and displays good harbour 
privileges. At this spot is a place called Jezerit Faroun, 
which the Arabs still associate with the destruction of Pharaoh* 
It is possible that there may be in this singular fact some' 
obscure hinting at the ancient fate of Jehoshaphat's fleet which 
perished there^ and whose untimely fortunes may have been 
perpetuated in the traditions <tf the place* Thm are no rums 
bearing traces of evident antiquity to be found there. Yon 
Schnbot thinks that there is no doubt that the little isllmd 
opposite Akaba was the ancient Ezion-geber; and Robinson, 
who examined the neighbourhood carefully, in order to gather 
any historical traces of former possession, deemed it possible 
that Wadi el Ghudhyan, which runs from the Araba, may yet 
bear in its etymology some traces of the name of the old Hebrew 
port, since diat word is spelled with the same letters in Arabic 
with which Ezion is spelled in Hebrew, The conjecture of 
Weston, that the name Akaba, t.«. duemuutf has any relation 
to the landing of the Ophir fleets, and that this justifies 
his translating Ealaat el Akaba and Bahr el Akaba, Castle 
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of desoent,** and Sea of the desoenV' has notiimg to support 
ity and is inadmissible. 

Bnt thoogh there is not nraeh opportnnity for doubting 
where was the pkce of departure of the ships boond for Ophir, 
there is, by contrast, all the greater dif&cnltj in determining 
the place of their destination. Gfesentos^ in bringing his mas- 
terly Ahhandlung wm Ophir to a dose, tells ns that he has by 
no means exhausted the subject, bnt has merely called attention 
to some of the more evident and outlying fields of our knowledge 
regarding that ancient commercial mart. And many other men 
of the most splendid scholarship have entered into special depart* 
ments of the subject, and haya subjected them to the most 
scrutinizing inquiry, bringing to their aid aU that hdp from 
the study of oriental tongues which we are now able to com- 
mand* The results attained are not uniform, however. Lassen^ 
places Ophir in India ; Quatrem^re^ locates it at Sofala ; and 
Kdly with the assent to a good degree of Gksenius, supposes it 
to have been Yemen. We are also indebted for much light 
bearing upon the subject in its general bearings, to the distin- 
guished successor of Do Sacy in the realm of Arabic scholar- 
ship, Professor Reinand' of Paris, and to many other men of 
great eminence as orientalists, among whom I may mention 
A. W. von Schlegel/ Gildemeister,* Dulaurier,' Forbes Royte,^ 
whose investigations into the hbtorical literature of the countries 
on the Indian Ocean have contributed much light towards the 

^ Chr. Laasen, Indische Alterthumakumhy Bona ISIH, vol. i. 1 Tliilf., 
pp. 537-539, 314, 315, 529, 530, 238, 106-108. &e also the iraiiw, sur 
Oeschichte der OricchiM'h'Induskt^lkischcn Konigen^ Bonn 1838, p. 269. 

* Et. Qaatrero^ef Mem. mtr k Pay* d^Opkir^ in Jl«m. Ic, xv. P. il. pp. 
349-402. 

' Reinaud, Relation des Voyages fails par les Arnbcs et Persona^ dans 
Vlnde €t a la Chine, dans le IX. Siecle, etc., Paris I^J.'t, T. i. ft ii. Disrours 
Preliminaire, etc., ct texte Arab, avec traduction • the some, Fragments Aralxs 
et Persons intdits relatifs h Vlnde^ Paris 1845. 

W. TOQ Schlegi'l, Indun m mnen Hat^^eMxngen, tm JSerl. 
Kaknder 1829, p. 11 et aeq. 

* J. Gildemeister, Scriptonon AmSbfim d» rtbm Jtidieet ioeiet cpmeula 
inedita. p !'^< ir. 1. Bonrip 1>^3H. 

* hd. iJulanrier, snr rimvrage: Ktlal. des Vtty. de M. licinand^ 
etc.^ in Journal Ai,iali*i. iv. ateri*;, Tuiia 1846, Aout. Sept. pp. 131-221. 

' J. F. Royle, Essay on At Antiquity o/HMoa MtdtctM, and ZecfumoM 
Ualeria MedteOj tie,. Land. 1887, pp. 126-148. 
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diaoovecy of the object of our search^ even if thej have failed 
to bring it out into the open day. 

Heeien*8 well-known inqairies^ into the commerce of the 
ancients led him to the conviction that Ophir was not the desig- 
nation of a single emporium, bat rather that It designated rich 
countries in general^ important ports on the coasts of Arabia 
Felix, Africa, and India; jost in the same way that Thole indi- 
cated a remote north, as Geme was the 1«ottd term used by the 
Carthaginians to indicate the east and the west, and as the 
Indies has been used in modem times as a general designation 
for those ports of the Orient which are far removed from 
European traffic. Zenne' has expanded the same conception 
somewhat^ supposing that Tarshidi was a word applied gene- 
rally to a vagae re^n at the west, Ophir to one at the east. 
This iheoiy is grounded mainly upon the fact that the word 
Ophir is sometimes used by the ancients to designate countries 
which lie far apart, and in cUfferent directions ; that some of those 
countries could not be reached in less than three years for the 
round trip ; and that, according to Tychsen,' the word Ophir 
signifies in the Arabic ^' rich lands.** This etymological chap 
racter of the word is sustained by other orientalists, at least with 
this slight modification, that by some it is translated by the 
Latin abundantia. The Hebrew word rendered full, rich,*' 
exactly corresponds to Ophir; and this fact is considered a 
weighty confirmation of the original Semitic derivation of the 
name, which occurs, it will be remembered, in Gen. z. as that 
of one of the sons of Joktan. Bredow,^ sustained by Bosen- 
miiller, has affirmed, in opposition to a general signification of 
the word Ophir, that were it so, it could hardly be applied in 
the geographical genealogy of Gen. z. to a great-great-grand- 
son of Shem, but that it must have been, like Gush, applied to 
one nearer the parent stock : in other words, that although the 
names at the beginning of that chapter are applied primarily to 
geographical localities, those aUuded to later are the proper 

1 Ilecren, IfWri iiher den Varkehr und Handd der V^cer der AUen WdL 
3d edit. Pt. 1 Div. 1. 

* A, Zcune, im gcngraphuchen Femn, MaisUzung^ Berlin 1817. 

* Tb. Cbr. TycfaMn, CtmmmiaL 4t eommemiv et nav^tion&m jSie&fM- 
onoN, etCt in. Giftting, CcimmMt'Gati. hut, pkH x?L p. 16. 

« BoaeiimttUer, BibL ArdL Pt iii. p. 180, Not. 88. 
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names of persons. But I do not think this objection entitled to 
g^at weight. Hartmann^ draws the inference, that Ophir was 
one of those wandering names, like Tartessus, Gush, Taonu, 
and the Hke, and that it was first given to a port of southern 
Arabia j but when emigration began, and the inhabitants pushed 
their way farther on, and established colonies on the coasts of 
Africa and India, the name tno va^ transplanted and multiplied| 
and many Ophirs were to be found. His theory fnmishea a 
satisfactory solution of the facty that, for whatever cause, many 
places bearing the same name are continually referred to in the 
ancient records, manifestly lying widely apart. 

This last yieW| moreover, is that entertained by an early but 
very acnte obseryer, whose large experience in travel enabled 
him to correct many errors into which his predecessors in the 
same field of research had fallen, and whose intimate knowledge 
of the New AVorld led him to an analogy which in his mind 
proved very fruitful. Joseph Acosta^ saw that the Hebrews 
may have nsed the word Ophir in just some way in which liis 
fellow-countrymen the Spaniards used Uie word India. All 
distant lands, which seemed very unlike their own, they used 
to call the Indies ; and all the people who lived at the ends of 
the earth they designated as Indians (iia hidiam ceque voctxnl 
nostri JTispanif et Annricam Mexicam, et sinas et Malaccam, 
ft BrasUiamf regiones certo ef situ et fomia latisswM dissidentes). 
Yet Acosta is very far from falling into the error that Ophir 
was to be supposed to be America taken broadly, or Peru in 
a more restricted sense, as some of his predecessors supposed 
and maintained (per meLatlietin vero Ophire sive Opire sit 
duAum PirUf etc.); but he was strong in the conviction that it 
designated the rich £ast Indies. The opinion which was pro- 
duced by the immense effect in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of the discovery of America, that voyages were made 
in ancient times to tlic Americwi continent, Heland^ rightly 
dispo8e<l of with the weighty remark, that Solomon, wise and 
great as he was, would not have despatched ships bound for 
America from socb an ont-of-the-way port as Esion-geber, bat 

* Hartmann in Olnf Gerh. TycJisenf ii. Pt. ii. p. 502. 

* J. A«08ta, Soc. Jcs., De natura Nbvi OrUr, GoKcm. Agri. 1696i L. L 
exiy. p. 34. 

< U. Bdaiidiis, Diitni. dt Ojphir, U, p. 167. 
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from Joppti, which was so mncli nearer to the goal sought. The 
fimilar sound which the names of many places in the East hava 
to Ophir, has given occasion to the identification of many of 
them with the Ophir of Solomon, — a circumstance which will 
show the reader how difficult it often is to trace the etymology 
of eastern words, and to determine whether they are to be 
traced back to the tiroes of Phoenician and Arabian colonization, 
or whether they hare been the growth or the importation of 
more recent periods; or, again, whether they are names in- 
dirrcnous to the soil, which in time could propagate other words 
kindred to them, and send them forth to he grafted elsewhere^ 
just as the Opliir of the Hebrews may be represented by 
Sophor in Anbi% Uphor in India, and Sofala in Eastern 
Africa. 

There has been no lack of this kind of tentative effort^ and 
of well-studied conjecture in this field, and it Is unnecessary 
for me to allude to them all. It will be sufficient if I examine 
merely those v,\nch f^eem to rest on the best foundation, and 
to ascertain which of the theories regarding the location of 
Solomon's Ophir appears to best satisfy all the conditions of the 
question. 

First in order, as the most ancient, and, according to the 
Shemitic etymology, the one which is most simple and natural, 
u that which is suggested by the genealogical record contained 
in Gen. x. 29, and which locates Ophir in southern Arabia, 
although hiding it, it may be said, in the name of a person, one 
of the twelve sons of Joktan. But notwithstanding Bredow's 
objection cited above, so many of the p^tmal names in that 
list of patriarchs stand in a secondary sense as geographical ap- 
pellations, — Mizraim, Canaan, and Asshur, for example, — that 
it is not unnatural to suppose that Ophir, tlie name primarily of 
one of the sons of Joktan, was afterwards applied to a locally. 

As the district assigned to those twelve sons of Joktan is 
distinctly specified in the Bible (Gen. x. 30) as extending from 
Mesa orMe^slm (Musa) to Sephar (the ancient Sa7r<f>dpa, the 
move recent Dhafar, Dhofar near Mirbat in tlte Land of In- 
cense^ and the present Isfor), a mount of the east,'' the lofty 
range now known as the Mountains of Incense, the term is per- 
fectly intelli^ble to us at this day. 

This region coincides remarkably with the district of Mahma, 
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east cf HadhnuDwnt pfoper, and known from the earlieBt flme« 
as the Land of Inoense. Li it lay Dhophar (Zaphor^ or Baffir^ 
as Niehuhr heard the word prononnced), the aneient reiidence 
of the Himjarite kings at the time of their greatest splendour 
{emUu tadnda Taphra in Amaaan, MareelL xxlii. 6^ 47)) and 
which from the earliest times stood in the closest commercial 
connection with the East, and merits a claim to the name of 
Ophir. 

To this extensive tra£Sc of Sonth Arabia with PhoBnicia, 
Ethiopiai and the Indies, which was a neoessaiy oonseqaence of 
the magnificent retgns of the Himjarite kings, of which some 
roonnmental traces remain np to the present time, the Saheans 
could readily he indebted for their supplies of spices, staffs, 
metals^ and Inxnries of all kinds, as well as for the works of art 
of nrhich Agatharchides speaks (Agath. Z>« Rubro Marty ed. 
Hnds. p. 64). This commerce, which, according to this £g3^tian 
author, who wrote in the time of the Ptolemies, they shared 
with the Phoenicians, and which was in a great measure the 
source of the lattei^s wealth, may he conceived to have lasted 
down to the time of Solomon, and to have been the source of 
much advantage to him. Even during the reign of the Roman 
Augustus, the riches of this southern coast of Arabia enticed 
^Uus Gallus with his legions thither. The tralBc in incense 
on the Sachalitie Gulf was of great importance even in the 
second centuiy after Christ, according to Arrian ; and Madust, 
before the tenth century of our era, speaks in glowing terms 
of tfa^ royal residence and the port of Zafar on the Sindj 
Sea, enridied, as he tells ns, by its trade with India. To this 
Oesenius adds his conviction that the ancient Ophir and this 
land of incense were the same ; and supports his opinion by 
citing the existence of two gold-producing countries on both 
sides — Sheba (Gen. x. 28 ; Isa. Ix. 6 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22 ; Ps. Ixxii. 
15), and Chavila, the Havitah of Gen. iL 11. Bat it is not 
to be denied that an Indian Ophir can be connected with 
the district mentioned in Gen. x., by supposing a later emigra- 
tion thither of the descendants of the sons of Joktan, just as 
Tarshish is said (ver. 5) to have passed into die hands of Greek 
colonists, and Babylon (ver. 10) to have been planted by the 
descendants of Gush. Yet there have been names of places in 
southern Arabia whidi approximate dosely in appearance or in 
VOL. T. o 
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sound to those wliicli are fouiui in the Mosaic record, and give 
nnicli occasion for believing that Ophir was located in that 
region. Among the most weiglity of tliesc, Gcscniua, and after 
him Tucli, considered the tradition not absohitely to be cast aside, 
which is found in the fragments of Knpolenios (in Kuscbins, 
Pro'par. cd. ix. 30), wlio speaks of an ishmd rich in veins of 
gold, and called Urphe {Ovp<l>r], or, as Gescnius thinks it shonhl 
be written, Ov^pr) or Ov^i]p)j i.e. Ophir, lying in tlie Ked Sea, 
whither David (does he not mean Solomon?) sent miners, 
who carried the gold to Judca {■^a-op Keifiimju iv rfj 'EpvOpa 
$aKd<T(Tri), The precise location of tliis island has not yet been 
definitely determined; but the Arabic translators have not 
hesitated to avail themselves so far of the light from this source, 
as to state their conviction that the Ophir of 1 Kings ix. 28 
is to be looked for in the island of Dahlak. This island was 
an important intermediate link between the Arabian and the 
African coast from a very early day, and is used even now by 
penons interested in sustaining mercantile intercourse between 
Yemen, Aden, Mocha, and Abyssinia. 

Its insular position in relation to the present Suakim, and 
to the celebrated port Aidab ^ (Aizab) of Madusi's time, and 
near to the emerald mines on the re^rular road between Berinike 
and Koptos, induced Bruce to take the ground — su|^rted, as 
he believed, by the old African traditions — that there was the 
residence of the queen of Sheba and the capital of the kingdom 
of the Sabarans* He supposes that Balkis of the Himjarite 
xnonarchs was the queen who made a visit to SolomoDi and con- 
jectures that ^faqueda of the Abyssinian annals was identical 
with Balkis. The insuhir position of this capital leads him to 
the hypothesis that the queen of Sheba who paid homage to 
the Hebrew monarch was mistress of a domain extending far 
to the south, along the Gold Coast of Afric% that it nearly 
reached Mehnde, embraced places bearing the names of Mocha 
and Tarshish, and only terminated at Saf a]% opposite the shore 
of Madagascar. 

But the orientalist Tychsen' has shown satisfactorily, that 
although these extensive commercial relations with the shore 

^ AhoUeda, Gtogr, TMU zvL in Biiscliing, RtOmr. MagoM PL It. p. S78. 
* Th. Chr. TydueDt b. J. Brace, /Zrtsen, vol. v. note to p. 329 «t seq. ' See 
abo Seetaen in Moiu Cam^p* toL u. 1809, pp. 4il-i43« 
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of Africa existed in the early Moslem pcru^ls, as is proved by 
the statements of Cosnias Indioopleustes^ in the sixth centary, 
they have been placed by Brace a thousand years too early, 
and have been treated by Brace's piedecessors in the same field 
of speculation, Dapper and Lopez, with even more fanciful 
lawlessness. But without entering into that matter now, it is 
enough to state that it is not only very improbable in itself that 
the domain of the Sabasans extended as far south as Safala and 
Madagascar, there being no historical data bearing upon the 
question, but that much of the weight which Bruce would give 
to his conjecture is lost by the fact^ that his own personal ie> 
searches never extended so far south as Safala. 

Even the conjecture that there was a royal residence in 
Aidab or Aizab is open to a great deal of doubt, as Ludolf in 
his Ilistor. yEihiop. says nothing of any ruins there, the cisterns 
on the island of Dlialac excepted. And the theory of BmcCi 
drawn from the existence of walls reported to be standing near 
Safala, is not trustworthy; for although there be walls extend- 
ing, according to Dos Santos, for two hundred miles into the 
interior of the gold country, and although unknown inscriptions 
are found npon them, and they bear the name Fura (which 
Bruce supposes to be Afura, and hence Solomon's Ophir), yet 
the gold diggings and the walls found there are much more 
naturally ascribed to later Arabians than to the men of the 
remote ago of Solomon. We know from the accounts of 
Masudi and £drisi that there was a traffic between the north 
and that country in the tenth century, gold being the object 
mainly in quest; and yet it may be said, in partial confirmation 
of Brace's conjectures, that even much earlier than this com- 
paratively recent period, expeditions may have been sent to the 
sonth for purposes of trade. 

Mocquet and Dapper shared in the conjectures of Brace, 
that the walls which were found in the neighboturhood of Safala 
were built by foreigners, and that they may not improbably be 
ascribed to the hands of Solomon's workmen. Lopez went 
further, and stated that the natives of Safala boast of having 
in theur possession books of great antiquity, which confirm the 
three years* voyages thither of the Hebrew fleets, and make 

^ Gomss Indie, in M e U M t e d te f llwfenot, Rtl 4$ dSseiY voya^, Fwis 
1699, voL i ppb 7, 88. 
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mcntioii of their secnrincr and carryiriL; buck gold. Seetzen 
refers to this, and thinks It not imjnjs^ible that the Arabians, 
whom the Portuiruese iiaviiialors found in a state of established 
colonies, might have had very remote ancestors who quarried 
gold there and sent it to Arri]>ia Feh'x, whence it may have been 
procured by the fleets of bolouion witlmut the necessity of their 
going iartlier soutliward, Tlic inscriptions said to exist in the 
neighbouihouil uf Saf;da may in this case be Himjaritic in their 
character; and if so, renLwjd attention to tliem might perliaps 
lead to some discoveries i>f interest. That thero was active 
communication between tiie Arabians and the once powerful 
people of the Axuuiitic klnL'doni on the opposite African coast, 
and that that traffic extended as far southward as the later 
Zanguebar, and embraced such articles of merchandise as 
cattle, iron, salt, grains and bars of gold, is made certain bj the 
account, already referred to, of Cosmas Indicopleustes. And 
how acti\ e tlie eftorts to establish commerce with those regions 
were, is sliown inciiLiitally by the strenuous exertions made by 
the liomans in tiie time of Constantino to send missionaries to 
the Axumites, as wo learn from the narratives of Philostorgius, 
Phutiua, and others, who use the word India wiienever they 
have occasion to desigDate the African gold regions controlled 
by tlio Ilomerites. 

Seetzen identifies Oman and the Persian Gulf with Solo- 
mon's Ophir ; but of the truth of this conjecture the probabili- 
ties are few, as all that supports it is comparatively modern. 
Heeren thinks, however, that the active commerce of more 
recent times carried on by the inhabitants of Oman points with 
sure finger back to the remoter period, when it may have had a 
more or less commanding influence on the traffic which Solomon 
conducted with Ophir. At all events, its bold coast made it the 
. great centre for maritime intercourse between ZniiL:uebar, Sn- 
fala, Yemen, Persia, and India, which it continues m a certain 
measure to be even at the present day. It is tlie natural bond 
which connects all the countries in its neiglibourhood, and it is 
possible that the Moscha portm of Arrian {PeripL mar. Erythi\ 
ed. Iluds, p. 1 8) is, as Seetzen conjectures, the modern Muscat. 

Seetzen sj>eaks of another place, Szohar, now Sur,oncc a great 
emporium, and whose present name is precisely identical with 
tiiat borne by the ancient Tyre. This circumstance leads him to 
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oonjeetare that the FhoBnidansexbeDded their colonization even 
into these sonthem eeas ; and he hnttraBee his position by citing 
a statement of Strabo's, that in his day the inhabitants of that 
portion of Arabia claimed to be of Fhcsnician origin. The 
names Sidodona and Tarshish) which he also heaid, led his 
thooghts to SidoDi and to the Phosnidan cdony in Spain. Two 
days' journey into the interior from Szohar or Snr, he found 
an Ofir (spoken of by Edrisi as Ofia or Ofar) : he discovered 
an Afir in el^Ahsa, a Hems near el-Katif (tbere was an Emesa 
on the Orontes), and a Mount Ofir in Bahrein. All this seemed 
to him to indicate former Phoenician setdements there, where 
was au excellent opportunity to extend commerce both to India . 
and to eastern Africa. Seetisen does not conclude that Oman 
itself necessarily furnished Solomon with his gold, but that this 
commodity was procured from the African coast unknown to 
the Hebrews, who supposed it indigenous to that part of Arabia. 
Yet he does not reject the possibility that Solomon's gold was 
quarried there. Niebuhr had already hinted at the existence 
of a veiy wealthy district not far thence, and Seetzen's own 
explorations led hini to believe that the lead mines of that 
rc<;ion were rich in silver and gold. The pearls which are 
abundant on that part of the Arabian coast he considers to be 
the precious stones wliich were brought from Ophir, and cites 
the present use of tlie Arabic word Dsjanbar in suppoit of his 
position. 

RosenmiiUor Iins, liowcver, fully sliown how deceptive these 
assuiiicd etymologies arc to all but the most learned philolo- 
gists : for most of the words whose sound or manner of writing 
indicates or suggests an aiiciLiit name, are of comparatively 
modern origin.^ To this I may add, that the identity of 
Ophir with any part of southern Arabia is disproved by tho 
fact that it does not furnish all those articles which are dis- 
tinctly mentioned as brought from Ophir. Seetzen, in the 
effort to disprove this, prematurely lost Ids life, and was nc\ ur 
permitted to explore with any degree of thoroughness the coun- 
try which was the Eldorado of his hopes. Yet he was not alone 
in his conjecture; for, on grounds similar in their general cha- 
racter to those which have already been alluded to, the opinion 
has been cherished by many, that Solomon's Ophir was in 
1 BoseomOller, Bibl Arch, iu. p. 177. 
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southern Arabia, among whom it is sufficient to mention the 
names of Bochart, Niebuhr, Buschinii;, Gosscliii, W. Vincent, 
Hecrcn, Bredow, Gesenius, Hosenmiiller, and more recently 
Tuch, Munk, Keil, and others. 

AVeighty reasons present tlieraselves for selecting, as the 
location of Ophir, a place farther eastward than any thus far 
mentioned, namely India ; and the cautious Gesenius^ goes so 
far as to say, that between the claims for Arabia and those for 
India it is difficult to come to a decision, as, besides the peculiar 
productions of the Indian coast, there are valid reasons sug- 
gested by the names met tlierc when subjected to the tests of 
the most einineiit pliilologists. Nor is it hardly credible that, 
even in the very infancy of navigation, it sliould liave required 
three years for an expedition to go to Yemen. This objection, 
however, has been parried in a number of ways. Keil'"' has no 
difficulty in disposing of it, for his theory uiakes Tarshisli the 
object of a thit-e years' voyage, while Ophir was visited within 
a single year. Seetzen, on the other hand, who considers Oman 
to be Ophir, remarks that if it be thought that three years were 
an iinreasonably long time for making a journey to southern 
Arabia, it luust be borne in mind how slowly the Arabian 
sailors even now have to creep from port to port, and tliat 
Tyrians, \\\\o were less acquainted with those stormy waters, 
could not venture to be bolder uud more expeditious tlian the 
Arabs of our tiiiie; and that at every port it was necessary to 
tarry fur a considerable period, an 1 ]h rliaps even to lish for 
pearls. Vincent ' quotes in confirmation of the same opinion a 
passage in the Othjssey (xv. 454), where the PhoBnician trading 
vessels aru represented as tarrying for a long time in a single 
place : 

"Liii^'ered they there for a full twclvomonth on the island, 
Many good wares in the Blup's spacious belly concealing 

and mentions that, in accordance with the rude arrangements 
of the times, the sailors must collect all the cargo, there being 
no shipping merchants who had all things ready for immediate 
transfer to the vessel's hold. Much time would of course be 
consumed by such delays ; still the fact that three years were 

> GesenioB, Ophir, p. 202. 

• Kefl in Dorpat. Beitr. vol. ii. p. 2n6. 

• Vinceutf T/te Commerce and Navigat. ii. p. 267. 
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spent on the expedition is a great argument tiiat the place 
visited lay farther to the east. Bruce alleged, however, that it 
would have been dangerous to sail eastward, and that navigators 
could have made their way to India only with the aid of the 
monsoons. But Vincent has ingenioosly turned the argument 
against hirn, and showed that there would have been far greater 
difficulty, during those pnmitive days of navigation, in a voyage 
to Safala on the African coast, than in one to Malabar. But 
Beland/ while showing that, in the absence of the mariner's 
compa<:s, and under the necessity of sailing only on pleasant days 
and clear nights, it was impossible that Ophir could have lain 
beyond a wide sea, and so could hardly have been Sumatra, to 
say nothing of Peru or the Aurea Chersonesns ; yet that it is 
equally improbable that it could have been as near at hand as 
Sephar in South Arabia, for the lust of both Iliram and Solo* 
xnon for gold would not have suffered an expedition to go only 
so far, and delay two years^ or a single year even, before bring* 
ing back a portion of the gains. On this ground he dismisses 
the conjecture that the leading harbour of the Himjarite kings 
of Arabia Felix was the Ophir of the Hebrew histoxy. It is 
Ke1and*s judgment, too, that it is even less to be sought on the 
African coast, in the neighbourhood of Safala, than in southern 
Arabia. 

The earliest authority in favour of India as the ancient 
Ophir is the Septuagint, the translators of which have in 
every case, excepting in the genealogical record of Gen. x. 29, 
rendered the word, whether occurring in Job, in tlie books 
of Kings or of the Chronicles, by XoxMf)ipy Xov^eip, X<o^ip, 
Sai<f)^ipy X<o<f>apd, and X<o<f>r]pdi and, according to the Coptic 
lexicographers,^ Sophir is the general word' applied by the 
Copts to India and its islands* Yet Ecland remarks that this 
name, which Heyschius cites as that of an Indian gold region, 
by no means dates back to the ancient Egyptian times, but was 
transferred by the comparatively modern Alexandrian trans- 

1 H. Rclacdus, Dhstrt. IV. de Ophir, in DimrUOionum ^ueelkmeonm. 
Pare i. Trajecti ad Rhen. 1706, p. 168, etc.. 

' Aihon. Kirchtri Lexic. CopL p. ;^10 ; Jablonsky et Chaiupoliioo, 
TEcjypte mm In PiorooM, i. p. 68. 

* J. D. Ifidiadii, ^/ie^kghm gtogrt^Hm B^montm estm, Gotting. 
P. IL 1780; and Ophir, pp. 18i-m 
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lators of the Bible from the Coptic into the Greek. And 
(Toseniiis rxlcls, tliut tlie Arabic translator has rendered tlie 
Greek woid Xovi^lp, found in Isa. xiii. 11, by India, or rather 
by its equivalent cl-IIcud. Still more definite ii tli*! rendering 
given in the Arabian version of the historical books, where the 
word Ophir is represented as "Dahlak, which belongs to India."* 
By this is meant, it would seem, an island of that name lying , 
between southern Arabia and India. But the accomplished 
Letronne,' whose voice is so weighty in all matters of oriental 
scholarship, expresses the conviction that in those times the 
name India, as used by geographers and ecclesiastical writers 
as i<r<DT€pa and ivhororipa, (Utl not only imply ca^urtj ^IvBlo, 
extvnna India, Taprobane, and the Deccan, but also an Indian 
interior, embracing even Arabia and the African coast of the 
Red Sea. 

Such an island as that alluded to above could not have been 
one of the islands lying within the Bab el Mandeb, bat must 
have lain outside of it. It is impossible to identify it with any 
other than the island Dioscurias, the present Din Zokatora, 
which may be the same, as Bohlen^ has shown, with the Sanscrit 
Dinpa Sukhatara, i.e. the Happy Island, and possibly the m)aoi 
ivhalfjLova mentioned by Diod. Sicul. iii. 47, which lie in the 
neigld'onrhood of the Subtcan country, and were often visited 
Ijy Indian vessels. I find myself unable to agree with Reland 
tliat those islands derived their name from a Greek discoverer. 
I believe their name to be oriental, and adopted into the Greek 
at a later period; for long before the date of Arrian's PeripluSy 
this island was visited not only by Greeks and Arabinn^^, but 
also by Indians, for the purpose of procuring supplies of the 
best aloes and of tortoise-shell. 

The identification of the Ophir of the books of Kings and 
the Chn»nic1es with the Sophir of the Septuagint was followed 
by Josephus, who says expressly in his Archivolog)/, that Solo- 
mon's expeditions had India as their goal, " formerly known as 
Sophira, but at present as Chryse'' (Antiq» JwL viii. 6, § 4^ ed. 

1 Btkliger, De urigim el wdok Ardbiem lunmist in BibL kitt. T. t. 
p. 88. 

* Letronne, ^fem. mar une mission Arieime, elc.^ in M(m. dt tLuHtvt 

Acad, des Im. et FIJI Lettr. Paris, torn. x. pp. 220-215. 

' Von Bobleu, Das alie Indkn^ Konigsb. 1830, PL iL p. 139. 
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TTavercamp, T. i. fol. 437 : Sexplpapj vvv Be Xpvai^v yfjv 
KaXovfiartjVj T>)? *Iv8i>fcyj<i earlv aunf). By this may liavc been 
meant tlie Cliryse or Aurea Chersonesus of Ptolemy (vii. fol. 
17G), i.e. Farther ludia, or l^ialacca, according to Coiumbus' 
conjecture. 

Josephus' statement was probably the occasion of tlie eru- 
dite Bochart's^ hypothesis, that besides the Arabian Ophir, 
which he accepted as the main goal of the Hebrew expeditions, 
the ancients recognised another Ophir farther to the cast. He 
held that Arabia Felix was too near for a three years' voyage ; 
and he found difficulties in the fact, too, that there are no ele- 
phants in Aiabia to yield the i%'ory which was a commodiiy 
that Ophir sent to Palestine. He conjectured that thi i>l;ind 
Taprobane was that portion of India at which the fleets of 
Solomon landed, but he bnsod hi& conjecture upon utterly inde- 
fensible philological grounds. 

The next marked advocate of the great distance eastward 
was Reland,* who believed that he found satisfactory traces of it 
in Ptolemy's emporium Xoinrapa (or Upara, accord inir to some 
manuscripts) in Hither India. He located its positiuii i.outli-east 
of the mouth of the Indus, and south of the well-knowu Barygaza 
Gulf, and not far from Bombay. At the present Goa he found 
all the conditions of the problem solved, and confirmed his be- 
lief that there was the ancient Ophir by discovering the river 
Todpt<i (Ptol. vii. 2, fol. 1G8). Yet, though the latitude of 
Ptolemy's Supara coincides happily with that of the modern 
Goa, the sound of the words leads rather to the supposition that 
it was the pn st ut St fer, or Seferdam. The latitude was only 
roughly determined by the length of the day, and the modern 
Goa does not display tlie slightest traces of a great antiquity. 
Lassen* has, with far more reason, conjectured that tlic Ptole- 
maic Supara was the modern Surat. But lieland insisttnl tliat :it 
any rate the Siipera which he believed to represent Solomon's 
Ophir wn<? not to be looked for at a very great distance from 
the Red bea, like the Aurea Chersonesus ; that it could not have 
been a mere island, like Ceylon ; that, agWD} it could not have 

1 S. Bocharti Opp, 1992, T. j. Pbakg, e. 28, foL 141 ; a 80, foL 146 ; 

e. 45, fol. cm. 

* H. I'elandus, Dissert, de Opiiir^ in Dissertnt. miscell. Pars i. p. 171. 

* Cbr. Laasen. Imliscki AUerthumtL Boau lb43, toL L I HiOf. p. 207. 
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been a widely extended district, hut must have been a consoli- 
dated mercantile emporium, wliicli was well understood to be 
the centre of an active commerce, and which could supply with- 
out great delay the wants of those who came thither to traffic. 
The time which Solomon required to reach such a port on the 
western coast of lii lia, he thought would naturally be about 
three years, — one for the voyage from Elaih thither, one for 
buviiiff and stowinrj tlie merchandise, and one for the return to 
the port of Eclom. 

Reland was of tho opinion that Josejilms did not mean the 
Chryse Chersoncsus, the present Malacca, by his XpvcriKrj yfjy 
but intended to discriminate between the latter in Ililher India 
and the former in Farther India, which was too far away. This 
view finds a strong confirmation in the of the so-called 

Arrian, wlio represents the commerce of his epoch between the 
Ked Sea and the west coast of India as very active, the great 
emporium sought at that time being Baryi^aza, where were col- 
lected all the precious commodities of the East; and the port 
second to this, and not far from it, being the one called by him 
Oirjnrapa, whose ori^rin was not recent even then, but dated 
back to a remote antiquity (Arriani PeripL maris Erythr. cd. 
Huds. p. 30). The Periplm alludes to monuments and Grecian 
coins which were ascribed to the times of Alexander, and which 
he thinks were of irreat historical importance. The Indian lan- 
guage, too, bears witness to very ancient commercial relations 
between the people of the west coast of India and the Javanas, 
i.e. western Asiatics, Arabians, and Persians : such words as 
yaveneaia (tin), yatona priva (black pepjier), yavona (incense), 
are a lasting testimonial of ancient traffic. Besides confirmation 
of this character, there are ancient traditions of an alliance be- 
tween the Egyptian Sesostrisand the Indian Bharatras. Ouseley, 
who holds that Ceylon was the object of the expeditions to Ophir, 
tries to sustain^ his hypothesis by the discovery tliat the Per- 
sian poem of Garsliap Kamah was founded on an Indian legend. 
Tiie Persians and Arabians have no tradition of tlie expeditions 
of Solomon, yet some distinguished orientalists hare believed 
that faint traces of such a tradilion are still to be deciphered. 

Taking all these circumstances, and others to be hereafter 
specified, into consideration, tho probability seems great that 
1 W. Ouselej, Trav, Lond. 1819, voL L pp. 48-52. 
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commorce was establisHed at a very remote period between the 
shores of the Red Sea and the Malabar coast. It is entirely 
different with the conjectures which have made the island of 
Samatr%^ with its lofty Ophir mountain, the object of Solo* 
mon*8 expeditions; for it is* well known that the natives have 
no acquaintance with that name, imposed as it was by European 
navigators not merely on the gold monntain of Sumatra^ hot 
upon localities in the peninsula of Malacca. 

The weak etymological grounds adduced by Bochart for 
believing that the ancient Ophir was the island Taprobane are 
easily disproved;' and very little evidence can be brought against 
Beland*s conjecture, that it was identical with Upera or Uppara, 
which Michaeh's thinks should be spelled with an initial S| 
making a word whose affinity to that Supora cannot be doubted 
which up to the time of Abulfeda' was designated as Safala, 
or as Safala Indiea (Safala THind), or according to Albirani, 
Snfarah, but which is not to be confounded with the Safala of 
the Zengi (Azzengi| the Zangnebar of the African coast). 
Yet Midiaelis, who gives the name in its full fcarm (following 
Edrisi in Janbert, i* p. 57} as Sofalath al Dheheb, while be- 
liering that it signifies a gold coast (litaralef lUua aurt). Insists 
that it can in no wise be identified, according to the orthography, 
with the Hebrew Ophir or Xio<f>€lp, 

Qesenius remarks, in relation to the manner of spellmg the 
name just alluded to, that the most correct form is that with 
the r, but that the Arabians pronounce it with the ( Safala, 
because in that way it more readily suggests to them its primi- 
tive meaning, a low sea-coast*" 

Keland, in his effort to prove that his Uppara was not 
merely a mercantile centre, but that it included a certain extent 
of the Malabar shore, took the ground that the Coptic word 
So<t)ipj for India, rather sprang from Uppara with the adding 
of the initial S, than that theur chronological development was 
just the reverse; and in like manner he ai^es that 
grew out of Ophir. Nor is he troubled by the fact that in the 

» W. Mamlcn, Hist, of Sumatra, Lond. 1811, M ed. pp. 3, 11. 

^ J. D. Michaelis, Spicilegium gcograplnm IJebrmnrum txlrx^ Pare ii. pp. 
194-200 ; compare Geseoius, Ophir^ p. 202, and t. Bohlen, i>u« alie Jndien^ 
ii. p. 1S7. 

• Abolfflds, TateL xiv., /adia, in BMiing's Magtma$, Ft iv. p. 87S. 
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modern Goa, the former UpparR, on the Gh»ari8» all the articles 
which are mentioned in the Scripture as brought from Ophir — 
gold, sikcr, ivoiy, apes, rare hirdfly and woods — are not now to 
he found in their ancient abundance. This, the eminent scholar 
now cited asserts, is no proof that in earlier tunes there may 
not have been an ample supply of all these objects of merchan- 
diBo, which have diminished in amount there^ as they have in 
Colchis and in Ceylon. It is manifest that Reland thinks that 
Uppara, the present Goa, was situated at a locality most favomv 
able for collecting yalnable articles from all quarters; and it 
may be, that at the flourishing epoch of the Feripbu that coast 
may have witnessed no less striking scenes than diose described 
by Abraham PeritsoV who beheld the gathering together of 
from three to four hundred vessels laden with ^ices in some 
of the harbours on that coast 

The possHiili^ of showing an agreement between the He- 
brew Ophlr and the coast of India was by no means exhausted 
by the discoveries and the aiguments of the scholars whose 
opinions have thus far been cited. One of the most exact in- 
vestigators into the ancient history of India, and the most 
profound student of her language, people, and antiquities, — the 
author of the PenUgpotanUa Indtea^ a work which opened a new 
era in the critical study of the geography and ethnography of 
the East, — ^has thrown a strong light upon 0])liir, as upon many 
other cognate points, and, if not leading us to the towering 
hdghts ^ absolute certainty, has given us the next best gift of 
the highest probability. For, says Lassen,' if it can be shown 
that all the articles of merchandise which wero brought to 
Sobmon and Hiram from Ophir have Indian names when 
they aro destitute of genuine H^rew ones, it is uaneeessary 
to consider afresh all the conjectures which have been raised 
before regarding the rituatioa of Ophir. 

It would be a valuable contribution to geographical know- 
ledge, to not merely ascertain the exact loctdity of the ancient 
object of the Fh(nni9ian and Hebrew expeditions, bat also to 
become familiar with the whole range of influence which a 
place so evidently remarkable must have exerted, to trace all 

* A. Peritsol, Itinera mundi^ ed. Th. Hyde, Oxon. 1691, p. 159. 
' Chr. l.Afiseu, Indischer Alter (humkunde^ vol. i. 1 Hull. Bonn 1843, p. 
687. 8e6Bifdd,OM.iiwFoli»»/«raei;TQLin.lH. See p. 177 et acq. 
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the Tarioqs lines of mercantQe adventare which must have con- 
yeiged at Ophir^ to lee what relation it sostsined as an inter- 
mediate station hetween the East and the West, and to learn 
whether the Orient or the Occident oontrifaated the most to its 
welfare and advancement. The following up sach a due as 
this would not only lead to oar understanding the more obvious 
matters, such as the snpply of gold, the boilding of temples^ the 
course of trade in the East^ but it would guide the thinkers of 
our times to a correeter appredation of what is move recondite — 
the progress of thought, and the unfolding of civi}iB8ti<m there : 
it would thereby throw much light upon idl branches of ancient 
knowledge, and contribute materially to our underrtanding the 
geography of the remotest times. For we cannot dose our eyes 
to the facty that we may find in such resesrches an instructive 
mirror of what is transpiring even now^ around us ; nor can we 
fail to attain a dearer conception of the former development of 
human power and skill dong the shores of the Indian Ocean, — 
a subject which no one who wishes to understand the evolu- 
tion of the histoly of man on the globe can possibly wholly 
overlook. For this reason we cannot despise or afford to pass 
by the rich and ripened fruits which are found to gp>w upon 
this new fidd, and wluch have been brought to thdr present 
maturity by the masters of orientd letters^— Gesenins, Lassen, 
C^aatremtei and others. 

That the articles of merchandise which were brought from 
Ophhr to Pdestme bore names of Indian origin, no one has 
proved so deariy as Lassen ; and I shall be compelled to revert 
again to his weighty reasons for belieTing that the goal of 
Solomon's and Hiram's expeditions lay in India. Presupposing 
this for the present, howerer, it will be necessary in the outset 
to glance at the andogy of the Indian name for the land of 
gold with the Ophir of the Scriptures. 

There must have been commercid rdations with the Mda- 
bar coast in a period just as remote as that in which we find 
traces of Indian dvilisation in Phoenicia. That cinnamon, ihe 
inuiainMis of Herodotus (iii. 107, ^ss indigcuousonly to 
the islands east of Cape Gomorin, and was eariy made a subject 
of traffic not only with the Aiabiaus, but with the HicBnicians 
(under the name kcdnamaamy whence comes ^mftamoii), and 
through them with the Hebrews, we learn from Herodotus^ 
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stoiy of the wonderfol birds which were brought in the dry 
rolky Kup(j)€aj from a most remote coantiy called Kerphat or 
Kirfahy a name which is even now used in Arabia to designate 
cinnamon. And we find allusions in the Song of Solomon 
(iv. 14) and in Proverbs (vii. 17), which show us that Ceylon 
must have contributed not only cinnamon to the luxurious state 
of king Solomon, but nard, myrrh, and aloes as well. The name 
kinmmonef which the Phoenician merchants who had a monopoly 
of the traffic brought with the spice itself from the far East, 
and which therefore could not be Arabian in its origin, was 
given to the Hebrews, and adopted with unchanged form into 
their language. The account which we have in Ex. xxx. 23 of 
the manner in which the holy oil for anointing was prepared, is 
a proof that five hundred years before 'Solomon*s time cinnamon 
was known among the Hebrews, as well as the finest niynk 
and other very costly spices of the East. The Israelites were 
surely very far removed at tliat early day from any familiarity 
with navii^ation. Tiie Phoenicians were the most skilful sailors 
on the ^Mediterranean at tiic tunc of Homer, and accordini; to 
all accounts they had effected settlements on the shores of the 
lied Sea and the Persian Gulf before they established them- 
selves at the base of Lebanon. On the Erythnean they were 
the primitive merchants and founders of colonies, and the names 
which, they gave to the localities held by them extended even 
beyond the headland of Omaii. And it is difficult to believe, 
that a people of such extent, enterprise, and power, did not 
make Uoc at u very early period uf the munsoon, and sail in 
their own ships to those countries iu the Kast which were so 
rich in what they iKiturally would desire. Whose ships, if it 
were not the Piio'iiiciana', would liave been likely to have sup- 
plied the Israelites with the spices which thev needed for the 
service of the tabernacle? It lias been said,^ indeed, that they 
might liavc been transported overland by way of Babvlon, 
which stood in very close commercial relations With Iiidiiu 
But in Isa. xliii. 14 we read: "Thus saith the Lord, your 
Redt eiiK r, the Holy One of Israel, For your sake 1 have sent 
to Babylon, and have brought down all their nobles, and the 
Chaldeans, whose cry is in the ships," — words which indicate 

^ Kt il, Bibl. archxoL UnUn, in JDorpat. Batrag. yoI. ii. p. 28d ; Ueeren, 
L pp. 124, 210. 
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that the foiroer supremacy which ihe Chaldeans had enjoyed 
upon the sea had passed out of their hands, and that Cyras had 
made them a weak people.^ And hesides, the Phosnicians as 
well as Babylonians had their colonies and their fleets on the 
seas south of Asia: with them alone the Hebrews had commer- 
cial relations, ne?er with Babylonians and Chaldeans, and only 
with the NabathflMins at a later period. The luxories which 
the children of Israel enjoyed must have come to them over 
the sea. 

If the Phcsnicians were familiar with the route across the 
Persian Galf to the mouth of the Indus (and we know from 
Nearchus* account of the building of Aleacandei's fleets, that 
Fh<Bnician workmen and sailors were employed; see ArriaD, 
Ejcped, AUs. vii. 19 ; Strabo, xvL 741), they would meet these 
vessels from the Malabar coast, others from Ceylon, and, it is 
not impossible, some from distant China itself. In this way a 
line of communication would be formed which would allow the 
enterprising Phcenician merchants to carry back all the most 
valuable commodities of the East. 

If that was the case, says Xisssen, we ought to look for a 
name correspouding to the Hebrew Ophir on the western coast 
of India, but not so far southward as Goa (Beland's Supora or 
Upora), and more favourably situated as an ancient historical 
centre than the immediate neighbourhood of Goa would ever 
suffer it to become. The locality in question must be one 
where the products of southern and those of northern India 
(including gold) should come together, and whers^ out of the 
assembling of such varied artidea of commerce, a great em- 
porium would naturally arise, whence they could be shipped to 
the countries of the West 

In the opinion of Lassen,' the Abhira of the Indians con- 
forms exactly to all the necessary conditbns of the case; its 
geographical poution being no less favourable than the pecu- 
liarity of the word, which he asserts would sound when spoken 
by foreigners like the word Ophir. Besides^ Abhira is a name 
whose antiquity is known to be as great as the time of Solomon, 
whereas the Upora of Belaud cannot be traced beyond Ptolemy 
and the Pariphu of Arrian. 

I E. Oolaiirier, Ehidu^ U, in Journ, AnaL 4tli ser. T. viii. p. 13L 
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The Indian writers as well as the Greek geographen assign 
the loeaUon of Abbira to the neighbourhood of the motttha 
of the Indus ; and this was the spot most readily attained by 
the Phoenicians, where the prodacts of the norths gold and 
bdellinm, and those of the sonth, snch as sandal-wood, wonld 
natnrally be collected for common exportation. Ptolemy (vii. 1 , 
foL 178) embraces the district on the north-west coast of India, 
between the present Bombay, Sorat, Gnzerat, Gutch, and the 
Indus delta, under the name Indo-S^thia; the 8outh*easterly 
portion (Gnzerat, with Snrat and the Gulf of Gambay) he 
calls Syrastrene, Le* Snrast^ra of the Indians; north-*we8t of 
that is the Indus delta Patalene, and beyond that is Abiiia (not 
Sabiria according to Ptolemy),^ the AViia of Indian geography.' 
And in the Peryphu mar, JEiyfkr, ed. Huds. p. 24, neither 
Iberia nor Saberia should be the readings but *A0fipla, whose 
lerel district Syorastrena and whoiae metropolis Minnagara are 
mentioned by the author of the Feriphts as the locality where 
a great abundance of precious commodities were gathered, prior 
to their being sent to Barygaza, the great Indian emporium. 

£ven up to the present day a tribe of the Ahir is found 
in that region. The word had originally the meaning cow- 
herd, and<agrees well with the statement made by Arrian and 
Ptolemy, that the ancient Indo-Scythians were hei^men. This 
Abhira people^ together with many other tribes of the same 
stock, originally settled in the northern Punjab,' but wan- 
dered southward as they ipadually adopted peaceful habits, 
and .settled on the sea-coast, leading a simple life* It was at 
a yery remote .period that the Indian Arians came from the 
mountainous north, and while still not mixed with the races of 
the Deccan, with whom they had no ties of blood alliance^ 
yet entered into commercial rehitions with them, and assisted 
in estebUshing a traffic equaUy advantageous to both. They 
exchanged their primitive herdsman's life for the pursuits 
of agriculture, in which occupation we find the Afir people 

^ dir. I^aaien, zur Gesch. der griechisch, md mdokytioich, KiSmgt^ Bonn 

ISab, p. 2G9. 

> Laasen, De rtntapotamia Indica^ Bonn 1827, pp. 26, 27. 

* (%r. Laasen, BeiMlge mr hatde de» indkdien AUerAnm* an dm 
ifahdlMrata, in ZduM/ifiHr dk kmidt da Jfoi^enlaadtt, Qotting. 1840, 
▼oL iiL p. 107. 
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engaged now, i\'liose language, it may be remarked, is a dialect 
of the Sanscrit, and not one of the South Indian tongues. 
They must trace their peJi^ice back, therefore, to the oldest 
Brahmanic races which sprang from the Indian Arian stock, 
and doahtless held possession of the coast at the time of 
Solomon. Their emigration to the delta of the Indus must 
haTe occurred between one and two thousand years before 
Christ. 

But we are not obliged to close onr ethnographical investi- 
gation here ; more light yet is thrown upon the locality of the 
ancient Ophir by Lassen's discovery,^ that a portion of the 
articles which were brought from that place to Palestine are 
given ns in words whose origin can be traced to the languages 
spoken in the Deccan, while another part were evidently from 
the north of India, and are expressed by words of Sanscrit 
origin. It does not seem probable that the Fhosniciaiu at that 
early period went so far in their enterprise as to transfer in 
their own ships the goods of the north and those of the Malabar 
coast to a central emporium ; bnt it is altogether more likely 
that they sailed dhrectly to some place where all the articles 
of which they were in quest were oSested for sale ; and Lassen 
believes, in view of this,' that a new support is given to his con- 
jecture, that internal communication between the Indians ol the 
south and those of the Deccan was opened more than a thou- 
sand years before the Christian era. He condudes that the 
Arian Indians had established settlements on the coast even 
prior to the time of Solomon. 

Aeoordmg to this view, Ophir would not seem to be the 
wholly unknown re^n which it is generally supposed to be^ 
since ancient Indian memorials of its character are not ntteriy 
vnmting ; and this may be the reason why, in the allosions made 
to it in the Old Testament, no detailed account of its locality is 
offered, and the reader is presumed to know, witbont a word of 
explanation, where Ophir was. And the oonjectmre is a very 
natural one, that at the time when the PhcBnieian commerce 
was the most extensive, the use of the name Ophir became veiy 
general, and perfectly intelligible, just as India and America 

* LasBen, Indisch. AlUrthumsk. i i^r Amche Jndier^ pp. 391—418, and 
5o 1-540. 

* dir. LssMB, 2nd, AUerffktnu, p. 689. 
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are to EoTopeans now; but that after the FhoBnician power 
had departed, and its commerce atterljr decayed, the Hebrews^ 
tbonj^ no longer able to receive gold and other precious 
goods from Ophir, had no more occasion to use the word, and 
the name, which in Job, in ihe Pentatench, in the Kings, and 
in the Prophets was familiar, passed into desoetnde. And this, 
it mvj be remarked, is an incidental argument that Ophir was 
not in Arabia ; for, despite the overthrew of the Phcenician 
power, and with the decadence of that formidable nation, the 
loss of means of commnnication with distant marts, Arabia 
was more and more accessible, and all its products were more 
and more readily threwn than they had ever been into the 
Hebrew market* 

There are people dwelling m the neighbourhood of Guzerat 
who speak a language of Sanscrit origin, as do the present Abir: 
their ancient name was Lat'ika (Huian Thsang gives it Lat*a 
or Lo), whence comes Ptolemy's Aapuaf^ connected with the 
rivers Mahi and Narmada (Mbye and Nerbudda), and the city 
Bapvya^ (Baroach). 

Instead of 'Apaffudji or 'Apuucfjiy we should read, aooording 
to Lassen*s emendation, Attpticij^ in PeripL mar, Erythr. ed. 
Hnds. p. 24; and the Bar^'gaza of the same work is given in 
the following forms : in the Periphuj p. 24, 1} BapC^pafpt and 
Bapvyal^ ; in Strabe xvi. Bapyoaii ; in Huian Thsang Palon- 
kotschan-phoy t.«. the Indian Varikak'^habhi^ or the Marsh — 
very characteristic; in Sanscrit, BhrigokaVha, ue. Coastland 
of Bhrigu. This place was the great emporium of Indian com- 
merce at the time of the PcrljAus^ where all valuable commo- 
dities were brought together from the north and from the south, 
and were afterwards transferred to the west.' Land caravans 
seem, too, to have come thither from distant places, and to 
have contributed to the accumulation of valuables, according to 
a passage in the PeripluSf p. 27, where Lassen supposes the 
Arreta tribe of the Punjab to be alluded to, possibly the Ara- 
chosians, and at all events the Qandarers of Peshawur, and the 
Pukheli of the Indus (1^9 UpottKiBofy Airian*s HewceXiiurK)} 
The Baroda of our time has taken the place of the renowned 

^ C. Ritter, Ueher Akzander des Gr. Feldzug an indischen .Kaukasus^ 
pik 156, m, in AbliandL der KSil AkaA. A Wiigaudiqf, sa Berim ^829, 
Berlin 18S2. 
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Barvgnza of the past. Fai tlicr to tho nortli-wcst lies Cambay 
on the Mhyc river, possibly the kini^doin of Mufi/Bdpv of the 
Penpliis, at the extremity of tlie Gulf of Cambay, which bore 
the name BapMcr}<ij just as Hun or liin, farther to the norths 
was designated as *EtpLvop. Between these two deep gulfs, 
Kun and Cambay, lies tlie jieninsula of Guzerat, and connected 
therewith the smaller di>li iL t )f Kak*a, now inhabited by the 
Ahir. Tiie whole eastern shore is a richly watered district, 
covered witli tlie densest vegetation, a perfect garden, to wliich 
the name Dhanjadhur, i.e. granary, was given. Its finely pro- 
tected Imrbour gave it great advantages for commerce, and ou 
the side towards the interior of the country there are no wild 
ghauta to pass, before the Deccan, MaUva, and the Ganges dis- 
trict can be reached. Traces of its former prosperity are even 
now to be seen along the whole shore, and, says Lassen,* here 
was unquestionably one of the earliest stations which Indian 
civilisation established as it advanced southward. The fertility 
of the soil must have called in a crowded population, while the 
accessibility of the whole region was such as to stimulate to 
colonization and to an extension of trade, as far even as to tlie 
chief eniporia of the interior di.strict of the Magad'a,^ i.e. the 
travelliiiLf merchants of the Ganges basin; amonL' those leading 
cities being the time-honoured names of Ozene (Uggalini in 
Malwa) and Taghara (Doghur). The Gulf of Cambay was 
the best of all places as a point of coimection with the West, in 
consequence of its admirably central position between the north 
and the south of India, the twofold character of the articles, 
and the population which came together from the banks of the 
Indus and from the Deccan, and the ease and freedom from 
danger with which it could obtain the precious connnodlties 
which it ex| orted. Its numerous quays could well accommo- 
date the vessels of ancient times, characterized as they were l>y 
the little depth of water which they drew, but whose numbers 
made up for their slight tonnage ; and at those quays there was 
ample provision made to quickly fill the collected fleets with the 
most precious productions which the East could furnish. The 
splendid palaces whose rains attest the former prosperity of 

> dir. Ixissen, Ind. AUerthumsk. pp. 106-108. 

* Chr. Laieeo, Bietr. xur Kunde aus (km Mah^^Mrata, ia ZiiiUchr\/i, 
i,a.l. iiL p. 196. 
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those shor^, and the large iiuniber of commercial cities, whose 
situation may even now be determined from Ptolemy's account, 
and whose great influence on Egypt and Rome was fully por- 
trayed by Arrian, are a sufficient ground for our studying with 
care tliat Indian civilisation which in periods so remote attained 
such a magnificent development, but which was destiued to lose 
its grandeur, and at length to utterly disappear. 

The importance which the land of Ophir once had in the 
eye of all the world would seem to be made entirely apparent 
from the above considerations ; yet before we leave the subject 
it is necessary to state the question afresh^ and to look at it in 
still another point of view. 

DISCUBSION lY. 

TBS COimODinES BROnOBT FBOM OPm IKDIAN IN THEIR ORIGIK— IHEIB 
NA!^IES (when not HEBKEW) TO BE rOUMD Of THE LAM0UAGE8 OF 
KOBTBEaM AND SOUTBSBN DfPIA. 

We have thus far come to the conclusion, with Lassen, 
that the Ophir of the ancients was the rich coast of Abhira, 
between the mouths of the Indus and the Gulf of Cambay, 
north of 20^ N. lat., and that at the time of the PeripUis 
marU Enithrad all the precious commodities of southern India 
and of Taprobane, i.e, Ceylon :nid the Malay islands, were 
brought thither and accumulated at the great commercial port 
of Barygaza, there to be transported westward by Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Arabian, and Persian fleets. Of course, such a 
traffic as this must have required centuries for its entire deve- 
lopment. At the time of Alexander the Great this connection 
between the East and the West must have attained its height, 
and doubtless was thoroughly familiar to the Phoenicians: we 
know that the conqueror of India employed them exclusively as 
his pilots, shipbuilder^, and sailors, calling them away from the 
Erythnean Sea to Babylon, to help him to construct his fleet 
there ; and it is not improbable that, long before the time of 
Cyrus, expeditions may have been sent thence to India, which, 
however, together with those which Lad been made around 
Arabia, seem to have been wholly unknown to the Greeks and 
Itlacedonians. That the European invaders of India then first 
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became acquainted with the movementa of the tides, and expe- 
rienced 10 much difficulty and ao many perils in ascending the 
Euphrates, is no sufficient reason for believing that they wen 
the fifst navigators of those regions, and thai Chaldeans, Fhod- 
nicians, and Arabians were not already familiar with them. 
On the contraiy, the mention of pilots^ to whom Nearehna 
constantly ascribes his successful voyage along the coast from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, affords proof enough that there had 
been a preTiona acquaintance with seas^ else why should there 
have beoi pilots t 

But with Alexander's destruction of Tyre, the influence of 
Phoenician commerce in the Bed Sea and in dte Indbn Ocean 
came to an end* The accounts which we have in Isa* xxiii. 
and hi Ezdc, xxvi. are sufficient to show us that five hundred 
years before, and at the time of Nebuchadnezzar, Fhosnidan 
ships had brought in great abundance the rkhee of the East to 
Tyre ; and why may we not infer that they had done the same 
as far back as the reigns of David and Solomon? For we have 
already had occasion to allude to the ships which Hham built 
at Ezion-geber, which were to go to Opliir and bring back the 
most valuable commodities of the East ; and it will be recol- 
lected by the reader, tiiat allurion has been made to the proba- 
bility that the Fhcsnicians were so lai^ly a commercial people 
at the time of Moses, that it was to than that the Israelites 
were indebted for the supplies of cinnamon which they used in 
preparing the anointing oil, and which they eaUed by a word 
of Malay origin, but which came into the Hebrew 1^ way of 
the Fhcanician language.^ 

A. W. von Schlegcl;' who first was inclined to adopt 
Bobertson's i^ew, that Ophir was in eastm Africa, but was 
compelled, like Gesenius, to adopt the conclusion that the 
artides which were brought from Ophir were of Indian origin, 
took the ground that there is no difficult in believing that 
Phoenician ships saOed as far as India to procure these coveted 
articles of luxury.' We agree entirely with him in this, and 
remark in passing, that his view that the Phoenician settlement 

* Compare Chr. Lassen, Indhrhe Alterlhumskunde, i. p. 282. 

• A. W. von Schlegel, Induche Bihliothek^ Bonn 1813, vol. i. p. 138. 

< A. W. von Schlegel in Berl Kaknder 1829, EinUitung^ pp. 7, 11; 
Osseain^ Ophir, p. 209. 
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upon the Mediterranean was originally an Arabian colony is 
strongly confirmed by the discovery made by Fresnel^ that there 
is a close affinity between the Phoenician language and tlie 
Mahra (Ehhkih*) of the Sab«ans and the Ilimjarites of Yemen 
and Hadramaut. This is still further strengthened by the ana- 
logy in the mythologies of the Phoenicians and of the South 
Arabians, and by the ancient names which the Oman navigators 
gave to the regions visited by them, — names which, as Seetzen 
has shown, are clearly Phoenician in their character. To this I 
will add, that the location of Abhira, established by Lassen as 
the site of the ancient Ophir, is so comparatively near to the 
opposite south-eastern Arabian coast (Sabaea, the Land of In- 
cense, and Oman), as well as to the Persian Gulf, whose shores, 
according to all accounts from that of Strabo to that of Hero- 
dotus, were peopled by Phoenician colonies (see Ezek. xxvii. 15, 
** The men of Dedan were thy merchants :" Dedan was on the 
Persian Gulf), that it is not at all improbable, nay, highly pro- 
bable, that Phoenician commerce reached the shores of India. 
For if you look at the map, you will see that the distance from 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf — where Maketa,^ the Cinnamon 
range, forms such an admirable landmark for the sailor (Mcuceroy 
h/$€v KivpafuafjA re xal ak\a rotovrorpmra €? *A<ravpiov^ 
ar/iw€€<r9aif «.t.X., in Arriani Ilistor. Indic» c. xxxii. p. 174, ed. 
Schmeider, 1798)-^irectly eastward to Barygaza, on the Gulf 
of Cambay, is not so great as the Phoenician ships had to tra- 
verse during a single voyage from Tyre to Carthage. 

We are now fully prepared to advance to the consideration 
of those proofs that Ophir lay on the eastern coast of Indi% 
which Lassen has drawn from the study of the languages once 
in use there, and especially from the names of the articles 
which Ophir sent to Palestine. 

The objection which was formerly brought, and not without 
reason, that a voyage of the Phoenicians to Farther India, Cey- 
lon, and even to the southern portion of the Malabar coast, is 
completely removed by the discovery that their voyages natu- 
rally terminated at Barygaza or Abhira, the mart whore all the 
commodities of the East were collected and were exposed for sale. 
And the remark which Gesenius^ makes, that such a theory oom- 

1 Compare Cbr. Lassen, Ind. AUtrAMnaik, i p. S82, Not. L 
* GeseniuB, Ophir^ p. 202. 
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pels us to believe that there was in remote periods a commercial 
connection between the delta of the Indus and the Doccan and 
the islands cast of India, is completely disproved by the disco- 
veries modern philology has made, slioAving as they do 
that the ancient civilisation of India justifies our belief that 
such a connection was perfectly practicable, and that it was 
actually established. Manu's Code of Lawsj in fact, prescribes 
regnlations' concerning navigation; and many other proofs exist, 
such as the existence of Barygaza, with its varied articles of 
merchandise, that there was a comnniiiicatiun by sea between 
the Indians, the Malays, and the Chinese, and the people far 
west of the mouths of tlie Indus, of which Ilecren, Gesenius, 
and others did not know, in consequence of their ignorance of 
facts pertaining to ancient India which the most recent ad- 
vances in philology have dispelled.* 

The articles which were brought from Ophir, and to which 
allusion is made in the Scriptures, were gold, sandal-wood, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, silver, apes, and peacocks — Indian products, 
taken as a whole. Sandal-wood is only found in southern 
India, and tlic peacock {pavo cristatus, Junonis avisy Ovid, A, 
A. i. C27) is indigenous to the same locality.* We have no 
light thrown upon what was given in exchange for the articles 
which were brought from Ophir to the West ; the wants of the 
people of that country are therefore wholly uuknowa to us. 
The writers of the books of Kings and the Chronicles went 
into no particulars regarding the commercial relations of the 
Ilebrews with Ophir ; they pass without a word of explanation 
over the commodities which were carried thither ; they are not 
at all specific in mentioning its geographical position. Is the 
reason for this to be ascribed to the Phoenician secrecy which 
prevailed at that time in all affairs of state? is it to be ascribed 
to ignorance, or does it spring from the same reason ^\hich 
made Homer omit to tell us where Colchis was — the fact that 
it was known to every one without any specification ? What 
commodities was it possible for Palestine to send to India, then, 
as now, a land so full of all kinds of riches as to spare easily 

1 Vou BoLlon, Das altc ludkn, Tt. ii. pp. 124-Ml. 

' Panlcssus, Colkctinn des Loix Marilimcs^ foUowiri}; E. BurnoufF ; and 
Dulaurier, Etudes, etc., in Joum. Asiat. 4tb eer. 1846, T. viii. pp. 131-145. 
* Ritter, Erdktmdef 815-823, 726, etc 
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of its very over abundance, — a land so sufficient in itself as 
haidlj to need what the most favoored countries could send to 
itt This is a mysteiy on which no light has been thrown, and 
which we are able only to point out, by no' means to solve. 
Perhaps we get a glimmer ot the truth hj running back to 
that period in modem history when gold was found by the 
Spaniards in the New World to be a commodity so little valued 
by the natives, that any little trinkets which were novelties to 
them, easily procured no inconsiderable quantities of it. The 
people of Abhira or Ophir had long been a simple shepherd 
race ; and in the time when they lived in the gold*producing 
regions of northern India, before they emigrated to the coast, 
they were in the undeveloped stage of Brahmanic Arian 
Indians. This would agree with all that Lassen insists upon ; 
and under such circumstances as these, the Phoenicians, skilled 
in the arts as they were> would easily effect an exchange of 
their stuffs of purple, their cutlery^ ^eir glass wares, for the 
productions of ihe Ophir coast. In such transactions, however, 
the Hebrews could have little share, for the welfare of Israel 
did not depend on the arts and on commerce, bat on agricul- 
ture ; and all that Solomon could offer to Hiram king of Tyre 
in return for his assistance in constructing fleets and in erects 
ing the temple^ was what the earth yidded to the Hebrew 
industry,-— ^wheat^ barley, wine, figs, oil, and scanty supplies of 
balm and honey (see 1 Kings 11; 2 Ghron. ii. 10^ 15; 
Ezek. sxvii. 17). But on the fertile shores of India, affording 
ample supplies of rice, palm, and sesamum, there was little 
opportunity for such exchanges to be laigely practicable. 

Gosmas Indiooplenstes tells^ us that in his time the Him- 
jaritie merchants who went to the Gold Coast of Africa to trade^ 
under the protection and patronage of Axumitic kings, used to 
hang upon the thorn bushes bits of fresh beef, iron, and sal^ and 
without any knowledge of the language of the natives, to effect 
abarter on their own terms^ refusing to allow the Africans to take 
from the bushes what th^ so much and so evidently coveted, 
till gold enough had been laid down before them to satisfy 
their greed ; and in this way the rude populatbn of Zanguebar 
gave, in exchange for what was of little value to the Asiatic mer- 

^ Oosnas IndioopL XpilmKns T»<v»y^«^/«(;, Fragnu foL 6 and 23 ia 
M. Therenot, Bdat dt dnr. ooy. «iirfei», Fsrii 1696, loL 
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cbantfl^ a large retnm of the object moet desired. Although 
not more than thirty days were spent npon the sickty African 
coaaty yet these expeditiona naed to conaome no leas than six 
moDtlu. Bat Jn India diere oonld have been no auch barter 
carried on: for, in the first pUoe^ the people eat no animal 
foody the cow being a aacred animal ; and^ in the next place, 
the ateel {rom) which they manafactared waa anperior to any 
which they conld import from the Weat* 

The acoonnt given in the hook of Ghromdea is very abort 
and imperfect, becanse the writer bad but one gi%at object in 
view — the portrayal of the bnilding of the temple of Jehovah ; 
bnt the supposition ia evidently not an nnlair one, that many 
coatly articles to which a mere allnaion ia made in the Hebrew 
narrative^ wefe brought from Ophir: cinnamon, calamos,^ 
cassia (Ex. zxx. 23, 21% spikenard (Solomon's Song i. 12*), 
bdolach or bdellium (G«tt. iL 12 ; Num. zi. 7), cotton, silk, 
indigo {pOimaiv icaX vijfsa crfpue^v tad *I»Bu^ /xeXav, in Arrian, 
PtripU moor. Erytkr. p. 22'), and the like. Theae all were 
brought from India, but they are not made the anbject of specific 
description, either becanae they bad already become perfectly 
familiar to the Hebrewa by reaaon of their importation through 
Phoenicia, or becanae they had been supplied in such ample 
measure by the expeditiona of Solomon, aa to become known at 
once. Cotton atufia and indigo (Indieum nigrum) must have 
been known to the Israelites from a very ancient period ; for 
they have been found in the burial-places of Thebes, which 
dale back to the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and which were 
used for purposes of sepulture from 1822 to 1476 B.O. Both 
of them must have been of Indian origin/ 

I now pass to the special consideration of the names of 
articles brought from Ophir, which are not of Hebrew bnt of 
Indian origin. 

1. One of tltese is the word which is found in the original 
text of the Chronicles, koph or kuphy ue, ape, shown by Schlegel, 

1 E. Dahnnrier, JSibtdw, Ic Jwnu AditL 1646, t. Tiii. p. 13& 

* Hitter, Erdkunde^ t. 1835, ppb 828, 824 ; and Ghr. Lssmd, /nd AUtr- 

tliumsk. i. p. 282. 

» Chr. I^«^n. i.a.l pp. 288, 289, 290. 

* W. Vincent, Commerce and Navigat. vol. ii. pp. 697, 746, 749. 

* £. Dulaurier, EtudUt ftc. in Joum. Asiat. 1846, torn. viii. p. 132. 
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GesenioSy and LaBsen^ to be the Sanscrit kofi (used in the 
Malabar language with the same signification, the lively) . From 
this Indian word we have the Greek «^7ro>r, K?}(^o^y and mmto?. 

2. iTOiy, in the Hebrew 9hm habbim, tooth of the 
habbim, or elephant's tooth, is most probably to be traced back 
* to an Indian ori^^. According to Benorjr, hablim is the 
Indian word iibha with the Hebrew article placed before it. 
On the other hand, the form in the old Egyptian, according to 
Pott, was «6u, which appears to be cognate with ibha, and majr 
have been taken by the Israelites from Egypt into Palestine. 
It is therefore a matter of doubt whether the word came direct 
to the Hebrews and the Phoenicians from India, or was grafted 
upon the language of the former during their sojourn on the 
Kile. Another Indian word for elephant is na^ which again 
is found in Ethiopia, but which was nerer widely adopted in 
the West Many Indian words crept into the Hebrew in this 
way, just as the Egyptian €(t* became (probably through the 
intermediate agency of the Etruscans) the ehur of the Romans. 
The Greeks, on the contrary, appear to haye become acquainted 
with ivory through their intercourse with the Carthaginians, 
and at a very early period too, for we find mention of orna- 
ments of ivory in the verses of Homer. Schlegel has shown' 
that Herodotus was the first who used the word iki^ to sig- 
nify the animal himself ; in Homer, it always designates the 
ivory which the tusk yields. 

It is extremely probable that the Sanscrit word for ivory, 
Madanta {danta being tooth), conjoined with the Arabian 
article al, <U4bhadanta-^f slightly changed, alifadoMta — ^is 
the origiual form of the Greek elq>haZf and of die English 
tlejihttnL The only remarkable thiug in this, ranarks Lassen, 
is the use of the Arabian article in connection with a work 
which passed into modem languages through tiie medium of 
the Phoenician tongue. But this difficulty is removed by 
recalling the fact that, according to Exek. zzviL 15, the 
Arabians of Bedan were the first who carried ivory' to the 
market of Tyre. Another origin of the word dephant, as- 
signed by Pott — ^Aleph ISndi, ie. the Indian ox — would not 

^ Geaenius, Ophir, p. 202 ; Lassen, Ind. AUerlhumsk. p. 5S8. 
s A. W. von Schlegel, zur Cktdk. du Stq^SkmUn^ in Indiiche Bibliothek, i. 
B. % Bonn 1880, p. li& 
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materially affect our argument ; but Lassen refuses to accept 
this derivation, denying that at the remote period of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew expeditions to Ophir, the Persian 
word Hindu, used for India, had come into vogue. 

3. Peacocks are given in the Hebrew text tukhi-irrij in whicli 
Lassen thinks^ that the Sanscrit word ^ikhi (^ikkitn) with the 
Deccan pronunciation can be perceived. The Malabar word 
togeij cited by Gesenius in illustration, is nothing else than 
^ikhim given in the Malabar pronunciation ; just as, instead of 
gakoj the true tectonia grandU, called bv the Arabians aadjj^ the 
Indians of the Malabar coast say tayk or tck^ wlience conies the 
£nglish teak ; and just as the satnudra, i.e. the zanwrin of the 
Portuguese in Vasco dc Gama's time, becomes, according to 
Buchanan,^ tomitray z bcinn; changed to t: gikhimj for peacock, 
is found in the South Deccau languages — the Tamiil, Telinga, 
and Karnata. I have shown in several places in the Erdkunde 
von I/iditn, tliat this vain bird is indigenous to India, and that 
it cannot be traced back to any other primitive home. In 
Martaban four varieties of it are found ; in Asia as well as in 
China it is ihc heraldic bird,* and its feathers are esteemed fit 
to adorn the palaces of emperors. In India, even to this day, 
the plumage of tlie peacock is the symbol of nobility, and tlie 
bird itself is the most valued embkm of tho Kajpoot heroes. It 
is under the sacred guardianship of Kuinara, tlieir god of war, 
just as it was Juno's favourite in the West.* 

In lUiiulelkliLind the j>luniagc uf this bird is the most 
gorgeous ; and in Bhurtpoor Bishop Heber found tlie crcatLire 
perfectly wiid, vet precisely similar in the magnificence of its 
array to thai which is naturalized in Europe. It was held so 
sacred, that, according to Heber, any one who should kill a 
peacock would be sure to lose his life. In the forests of 
Guzerat, around Brodera, Dhubay, and Surat, Forbes'^ found 
these birds, as well as apes, in great ubuudauce ; in exactly the 

* Lmmo, Ind, AUerAwMk. ni. 252, 528. 

* SflTMtn d» Sacrf , CSMomoAk AnUbe^ iti. p. 892 ; Bnickhudt, Tran, 
M Arab. p. 1C5. 

3 F. Buchanan, Jonm. throufjh 3/?/.wre, ii. p. 345. 

* J. Crawfoni, Emhas^y to Ava, 1827, iv. p. 22. 

* J. Todd, Annals of MajaUhan, iv. tom. i. p. 137, nolo. 
# • Forbes, Oriemal Mm, vol iii. 814. 
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sitoatioii^ therefore, whence they would be taken, aoeiKrclIng to 
our view of the location of Ophir. The wme purpose which 
they still serve in the East was, it would seem, in the mind of the 
servants of Solomon : their plumage was to deeovate the person 
and heighten the magnificence of this splendid Hebrew pnnoe. 

The Greek name of the peacock, tow?, like the Latin paoo^ 
is probably derived naturally from the ay of the bird, and is 
oeitalnly not to be traced, as the learned ^chsen and Weston^ 
have done^ to the Persian coast of Taimi (Arrian, Indie* c 39 ; 
Strabo, zv. 728), where it is not indigenous. Nor is the peacock 
a native of Africa, where KeU locates the Ophir of the ancients. 

The Greek grammarians, as bold aa they were nnskilled in 
nice philological attunments, canned thmr word ram irom the 
spreading of the tail (tunofiuurn ram aarh rij^ raaioK Tm» 
wnp&»f Athenei Deipih ix. c 56, and Anmadv* v* pp. 19^ 
197). Hesychins traces the lineage of the word to Crete ; 
Menodotus Samius^ who describes the bird as the one hallowed 
of Juno in the temple of Samos, alleges that it was a native of 
that island, and was carried thence to other parts of the work! 
(Athen. l^dijm. ziv. c. 70), in corroboration of which be cites 
the figure of the peacock on the coins of Samos. ^lian, on 
the other hand, asserts (TMor. kuL animacL xiii. c. 18) that 
the Indian kings had these birds in their gardens^ and that 
Alexander the Great, when in India, greatly admired them, and 
gave orders that no one should kill them. The same anthor 
elsewhere asserts (lib. v. c. 21) that they were carried to 
Greece by barbarians (X^yenu Bk 0af^dpuv e«9 "EXXnmi 
icofu$ffua$). Hence arose the general conviction that Alexander 
himself introduced them into his own country, and that in this 
way Aristotle was able to study the bird with the ears with , 
which he did, and to describe it so minutely (Arisfeot. But 
omm. i. 2, vi. 9 ; and De ommaL ineem Hber^ c x.). 

4. Sandal-wood, abnug or algum. This tree was con- 
founded by Luther, in his translation of the Bible, with ebony ; 
but it is altogether different. We leam from the allusions 
made to it in the Scriptures^ that it was used to make pillars 
and terraces for the temple of Jehovah, and for the royal 
palace, and musical instruments* for the ringers (1 Kings z. 

^ S. WeBton, Dismrt, in ClamcalJ^itm, toL ziiv. 1831, p. 20. 
* Emld, Gtefcft. de$ Fettef /«rael, vol. in. div. l,p. 77. 
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11; » Chron. ix. 10). The word found In 2 Chron. ii. 8, 
Luther^ as well as the English translators, took to refer to the 
same wood as that which was brought from Ophir. But in 
1 Kings X. 12 we read, " There came no such almug trees, nor 
were seen unto this day." A very costly wood this, evidently, 
and one hard to characterize, but very rare, and apparently 
b^t answering to the sandal-wood of the East, which in all 
times has been one of the most precions of commodities. 

If, says Lassen, the plural ending be taken from algnmim, 
there remains valgu, the Sanscrit name of this wood, which, as 
pronounced in the Deccan, is valgum. Its diffusion is confined' 
to the Malabar plateau south of Goa, and the lower Deccan, 
where the constant demand for it to supply the inhabitants of 
southern Arabia, China, Thibet, and Japan, makes it a promi- 
nent article of merchandise. 

The objection which has been urged by Vincent* and 
Qnatremire^ against this wood, that it is a mere perfume, and 
that it could not have been used by Solomon as a material from 
which to construct musical instruments, is entirely destitute of 
foundation, since it is even now employed in China for the 
flame purposes. 

Kefl cites the authority of the Babbi Kimchi, who lived 
three hundred years before the discovery of America, and who, 
in his comment on 2 Chron. ii. 8, says : Algumim idem est 
qnod Almugglm, arbor rubri colons, dicta Anibum lingua Albae- 
cam, Tulgo Brasilia." This el-Bsecam of the Arabians does not 
contrav^ie the Sanscrit etymology of the sandal-wood valgu, 
smoe this Is found in commefce of a white, yellow, and red 
colonry and tiie latter kind is specially designated by Faber, 
BosenmUller, and others, as red sandal-wood. Some commen- 
ttton have supposed that the almug trees which are spoken of 
in 2 Chron. iL 8 as growing upon Lebanon, and sent thence 
by Hiram to Solomon, indicate a kind of fig tree indigenous 
to those mountains. This view Is contradicted by Keil/ who 

^ Rittcr, Monographkm Erdkunde, v. 726, 815-823. 
2 "W. \ inccnt, Commerce and Navtyation^ etc. vol. ii. p. 208. 
' £t. Quatrem^ Mem* fur le Paifs dOplurf in Mem. de rifutUtU, Lc. 
T. xy. 2, p. 362. 

* Kflil ia Ihrpai. Beit. ii. p. 2So ] ooispuic iiusenmuUer in DHL Arch. 
iv. 1, p. 886. 
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rightly takes the groond that the chronicler does not expressly 
assert that this '^almug'' tree grew upon Lebanon, but that it 
was one of the kinds of wood which were derired by Sok>mon 
of Hiram ; yet it is eztremelj difficult to see how the Hebrew 
king should ask for cedars and fig trees (2 Cbron. ii. d), which 
were indigenous to Lebanon, and also for the almug, which 
did not grow there, and yet that all these varieties should be 
hewn down upon the mountains of Phoenicia and sent in ships 
to Joppa (2 Chron. ii. 16). Bosenm{iller calls attention to the 
fact^ that in the parallel passage 1 Kings y. 8 only cedars and 
fir trees are mentioned as those which Solomon desired of 
Hiram. He suspects, therefore^ that the word almug trees was 
inserted by the chronicler or the copyist on conjecture, just as 
the words ^to Taishish,** which have already been considered 
in these pages. The remark of Keil^ that there is no ground 
for believing that this article came from India, because the 
sigDification of the Hebrew word is not entirely clear, seems 
to have no weight, or rather to be exactly wrong, when we take 
into account the recent etymology which Lassen claims for it^ 
and the clear manner in which he traces it to the isaUt^um 
wood of the southern Deccan. 

The general charge^ made by those who wish to sustain the 
theory that Ophir and Tarsbish were separata localities^that 
the words which indicate commodities not found in many parts 
of the ancient world have been brought too prominently forward, 
made too much of — has a certain degree of troth in it, if we 
admit that these words are what they are alleged to be^ mere 
&irai Tijeyofievaj that they have no well-detmiihed meaning, 
and their other forms of the same word do not occur in cognate 
dialects. But it h not true that those words are mere &wa( 
Xeyofjuepo, since they occur in two books at least, and in some 
cases in several ; and it would lead to very great confo^on to 
follow that theory out, and refuse to lay stress on or draw argu- 
ments from words which occur but once or twice in the Scrip- 
tures. But it will not be denied, that on the subject which is 
now under discussion we have light thrown not only from the 
etymology of words, but from ethnographical, historical, and 
physical illustrations, all combining to make the infermiceitt 
favour of an Indian Ophir very strong. It is very true that we 
t Kaa ia DwpaU Joftrft. iL pp. S34, 278, t.a.t 
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attain to no certainty here, as indeed we do not in so many 
other things. Bat human knowledge is at best but a thing of 
shreds and patches, and elsewhere wo have to be content with 
the highest probabiHties. That the view of those who oppose 
tliu position taken in these pages regarding the locaHty of 
Ophir is open to grave doubts and to serious objections, hardly 
any one would be bold enough to deny. All that can be done 
in tlii.s matter, is to weigh all the probabilities with the utmost 
care, to trace out all the unquestioned facts which relate to the 
subject, and to deciile with entire impartiality, according to the 
preponderating weiglit of evidence. Only in this way can the 
truth be reached at all : only in this way can we, where the 
absolute truth is perhaps unattainable, show the homage which 
we would gladly render to tlie spirit of truth. 

There arc some other objects whicli were brought to Pales- 
tine from Ophir, of \\hich I Lave yet to speak, but about which 
it is diiUcull to aUain the utmost correctness, so much have they 
been subjected to conjecLuic, instead, of being dealt with simply 
and straii^htforwardl V. 

5. Gold was unquestionably one of the chief objects in quest 
of which expeditious were sent to Ophir ; and yet India has 
been, up to the most modern times, as little known as Arabia 
as a gold-producing country. Africa is the only land which 
has, from the remote>t ;intiqulty up to ihc; present day, been 
sp(jk Ml of uaiveroiilly a.s par excellence the native soil of gold. 
As this has been from tlie earliest times to the present day the 
weightiest reason with some commentators for supposing that 
the Ophir of Solomon's expeditions lay on the eastern coast of 
that continent, (^uaUemere, who has been the most prominent 
advocate of this view, remarks' that India, which hu.^ froui the 
eai'Iiest autiquity produced vast amounts of the must costly 
articles, has always been a receiver, never an exporter, of gold ; 
t]i:it thither, since the discovery of America, even the mineral 
trensurcs of the New World liave flowed, hut never returned. 
Ihcri' niny be, indeed h;i\(; been, OCCasio?i:il acts of violence, 
whicli have Lruught them tlience ; but wo never hear of a 
systematic removal of gold from India. 

* Still, even this objection, plausible as it is, does not sweep 

^ £. Quatremure, Memoire sur k Pay$ Ophir ^ in Alim, de Institute Lc. 
Fkm 1845, T. zv. P. iL p. 3G1 
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away the claiim of India to be the gold-eiEporting OpUr of die 
Bible^ any more than H would thote of Arabia : for Tanhiah or 
Spain has no longer its aUver-Iaden fleets, as it had in the tune 
of the ancient Phoenicians and Fhoeiansi when Aigathonins 
was its mler; and howerer weighty the reasons for regarding 
Arabia, in view of its ancient gold-^odncmg character, as 
Ophir, yet more wdgh^ are those which led to the oondnsion 
that India was the boility in question. 

Bochart and Michaelis^ have both criticised the passages in 
aneieni writers whidi allnde in general terms to tiie gold of 
Arabia (Diod. SicoL u. c. 50) ; in them the assertion is made^ 
that it was found pure in the sand, in masses, some of which 
were as large as a chestnut^ and partienlarly common in the 
neighbonrhood of Debac (Diod. Sicnl. iii. c 45). We need call 
attention not only to the size of those nnggets, which was tmly 
remarkable if they were fomid pore i&m^wt in Agathar- 
ehidea^ di$ Bubro Man, ed. Hnds. p. 60), but also to the drcum- 
stanoe thai their primitive puri^ would excite the enpidily of 
the Greeks much more strongly than the seme amount of gold 
which had gone through the smelting process, mnoe certain 
magical qualities were attributed to gold which came from the 
earth unalloyed. Yet the natiTes of the regions where it was 
found are asserted to have set no value upon it, and to have 
exchanged it for half its weight of iron. The scanty aUnsions 
of the ancient writers are the only tokens which we have of the 
discovery of gold in Arabia; and these are manifestly very 
slight, there being but a single distinct allusion to the e^stence 
of gold in the sand of the river-beds of that country, and no 
traces that a traffic In it was maintained by the numerous tribes 
which then eadsted there, and of whom we know so little. For 
aldiough Diodoros alleges that the Alilssan and Gasandian 
women strung nuggets of gold, and wore them as necklaces 
and as bracelets, yet this is charaeteristic of races far more 
barbarous, and is never considerod a proof that the gold so used 
is indigenous to the country, but that it was gained, or may 
have been gained, by the exchange of such articles as are 
native to the place. And though Agatharchides, Diodorus, 
and others, speak in i^owing tenns of the great wealth and 
luxury of the Him jariUe princes, yet it all might have come 
■ Micbadis, ^eeUg, U. 1L p. 18(. 
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from the industiy of the people, and their commerce witli out- 
side nations, who had gold and other comuioditics to exchange 
for the pruductious of soutlieni Arabia. No aceount has come 
dowB to us of the existence of cstablishrnents for inching anrl 
refining gold, and no traces are now to be seen of excavations 
made with a view to its qnarrying. Gold-washings, which never 
yield but small amounts at once, do not prove, because still 
continued there, that grc:it »|uantitl( s of metal were once found: 
they are in their nature inexhaustible ; ami among a ] oor and 
indolent people they will continue from ago to age, just as they 
have done for thousands of years in Africa, and as they have 
done in the upper bed of the Indus since the time of Herodotus. 

The queen of Sheba seems to have procured the gold which 
she brought as a gift to Solonioi), not from Yemen, but rather 
from the opposite African coasts : for all modern efforts to 
discover gold ores in Arabia have been put forth in vain. 
Niebnhr declares positively, that no gold at all is to be found 
in the country, neither in its rivers nor in mines, except it has 
been brought in from foreign lands. And no later observer 
has been able to detect a trace of it : nor are there to be seen 
any of the diggings which, in many other countries, were made 
in ancient times by people eager in theur blind quest for the 
much coveted metal, and which remain as tlie tebtinionial of 
former greed. When Seet7,en declares his convictions strongly 
that Oman was the ancient goal of Solomon's expeditions, he 
rests mainly on the hypothesis, that because some ores (copper 
and lead, according to Niebuhr) were iuuiid at Ofra, ue, his 
conjectured Ophir, a more precious metal still must exist 
near by ; but he does not profess to have ever seen it. Yet 
he honestly confesses, that in his opinion the larger part of 
the gold possessed by the Sabscans came from the coast of 
Zanguebar. 

In India — which Heeren, A. W. von Schlegel, and others,* 
have asserted is completely destitute of gold, in whose southern 
portion, the Deccan, it is not wholly wanting — the real gold- 
producing region, both of ancient as well as of modern times, 
must be sought in the north, the mountainous portion, only 
known to Europeans within the last few centuries, and whence 

^ Keil, i.a.L in DorpaL BcUu ii. p. 278; and Heeren, Itken,, etc, L 3, 
p. 849 et £cq. 

VOJ-, 1, I 
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come tbe light-skinned Brahmins/ and the Ahhira of the time 
prior to the reign of Solomon. Among the rivers of the Hima* 
layaa the supply of gold is abundant* What Herodotus heard 
re^rding the large amounts of this metal found in that so 
remote India (iiL 91 ^ 102), has been fuUy confirmed* by the 
investigations of modern times. Even the circumstance that a 
kind of ant extracted die gold,' is now granted bj the best 
Indian authorities; and the authenticity of Herodotus has thus 
received a fresh confirmation. 

Even the Becean is able to exhibit its gold-producing 
regions, whose gifts are not inconsiderable : they alone would 
be sufficient to disprove the assertion that India has no gold. I 
have already spoken so fully on this subject, however, in the 
Erdhmdevonlndienf that I need enter on no full recapitulation 
of the subject here. I content myself with a mere allusion to 
the leading features of the discussbn. 

In the BOttthem Deccan, the celebrated diamond mines in 
the bed of the Kistna are wdl known ; but on both sides of this 
stream, the northern and the southern, the channels of the 
Palaur and of the Godavery are rich in gold, which is carried 
down in the form of a fine sand, and is extracted from the 
mud of the bottom l>y repeated washings. The metal is found 
throughout a region extending from the Godavery, in Gol- 
conda, beyond Nagpoor, in Berar, and as far north as the river 
Mahanada, the trap formations of whose bomi yield it in no 
inconsiderable quantities. The high civilisation enjoyed by 
this region, and the extent of its commerce by sea, induce the 
belief that gold was once an article of no inconsiderable import- 
ance to the traffic of the whole coast. I omit specific allusion 
to sUghter quantities of this valuable metal, the gold sand of 
the Kilgheriy, that in Wynaad at the upper Beyhur, that 
at the Nilawbar to the east of Calicut, the more abundant 
deposits in northern Assam, and in the Ganges basin along the 
border of Nepaul and elsewhere^ because these localities were 
too far distant from the western coast to have much influence on 
that Ophir traffic with which we are at present more directly 
coDcemed. 

> Chr. Lassen, Ind. Alferthumsk. i. p. 238. 

• C. Kilter, Erdkundt, iii. Ci>4-<)60. 

* Chr. liunea, /luNwAe ArtMoLji^, p. 40, Koi 1« 
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The pouinsula Giizcrat, in the ncighbourliood of Ablimi, 
and of the great t niporiam of Barygaza, was not wliolly desti- 
tute of gold; and even now, in the two rivers wliich How into 
tho Gulf of Cutch, particularly in the Aji, gold grains are 
washed out from the mud. 

The region, however, which supplied Ahhira, the Indian 
Opliir coast, ^ith its richest stores of this metal, which Solomon 
must have desired in no inconsiderable quantities, since it was 
to be devoted to the building of the temple, was that watered by 
the upper Indus and the Sfatadru or Sutlej, together with all 
their tributaries along tlie northern boundary of iliudo.stanj fed 
as they were by the waters of Greater and Lesser Thil)et, and 
especially the latter, the Leh or Ladak, and tlie IJaltistan of 
our day. This is the district referred to by Herodotus as that 
which in his time sent gold to the west ; this was the locaHty 
where the Dardi or Daradne of Megosthcnes, Arrian, Strabo, 
and Pliny lived : the region on the borders of Lesser Thibet, 
where Diriras, Daward, and the people called Dards or Durds, 
have been discovered by British travellers, auj not excluding 
the district discovered by Vigne in Iskardo, on the river Raspa.^ 
It is the Uttera Kuru of the ancient Sanscrit geography, inter- 
preted the "servant of Km era," — Kurera being the name of 
the god who, in the primitive Indiaji mythology, was believed 
to preside over wealth, and to be the patron and protector of 
merchants. Tho gold of this rich region is quarried out some- 
times by myreks, a kind of marmot, which, like the rhabarbar 
and the yak, is indigenous to that high ])lateau ; and Moorcroft 
saw tliese little creatures burrowing in the ground, and tracked 
their holes, bnt he found bits of gold of no inconsiderable size 
which they had quarried out, so to speak. The same observer 
tells us that the soil where the precious metal is found in India 
is precisely similar, even in the very redness of tlie colour, to 
that which yields the greatest amount in Africa. On the 
Sutlej, nortii of Daba and around Shipke, Moorcroft found 
men at work digging for gold ; and such was their success, that 
alliiough they hired tlie right of search, leasing land for this 
particular purpose, the labour of three months paid all their 
expenses, and gave them enough to support them the rest of 

^ G. T. Vigne, TraviU in Koihrnir, Ladak, Iscardot etc.. Load. 1813, 
Tol. ii. p. 287. 
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Ibe jear widiont labouring. We leam from ihe aame authority 
that all the fltreams In Ladak vhich ftm from the country 
north of Korakonim bring down washings of gold, and that it 
has been fonnd in the riven Sinketjou, Sing-te, and Shajnk. 
Aronnd Gertope, too, on the npper Indnoy Gefird dueoTered 
that all the minor riTen weie ridi in gold sand ; and where the 
partidea were veiy small, an amalgam with quicksilver was 
made by the natiyeSy who a])pear to have nndentood the pro- 
cess from a very remote p^iod. Even farther eastward the 
ykid of gold mnst be not inconsiderable: for when Webb had 
travsEsed the Lehnrg pass, and had reached the bonndary be* 
tween China and Thibet, beyond which he was not permitted 
to go^ he encountered seveial Chinese merchants or pedhu^ 
whose route of. traffic lay between Hlassa, Xiadak, and Cash* 
mere^ and whose chief articles of merchandise were gold dust, 
sslt, borax, pearls, and Cashmere wooL Moorcroft adds his 
testimony that in Shipke a brisk trade was carried on with the 
gold grains which were found there; and Gerard informs us 
further, that in western Thibet gold dust is a promment article 
of merchandise, and that the dealing in it gives occupation to a 
large number of merchants. 

It was the basin of the upper Indus, then, which in the 
time of Herodotus, as now, was so remarkable for the supplies 
of this much desired metal* But that the tributaries of the 
middle Indus also brought ^wn from the mountains no incon- 
siderable amounts of gold, we leam from the accounts of the 
washings for it in the Emperor Akber's time,^ which fell in 
the middle ages : the method employed has been fully described 
by Abulfazil. Tolerably large-sized grains of gold were found, 
and even the Pngmutty yielded some* F!rom the Chinese 
annals of the fifth and sixth centuries, we lean that Eachiri- 
rslq. Lb, Cashmere^ and the Punjab funuUied pure unsmelted 
gold ; and Wilson* has very recently discovered, that even in 
the MdhSiMrata (i. p. 375, v. 1860) this metal is spoken of as 
a gift to king Judhisht-hira, one of the Panduides : it is said 
there to be brought from the north country," and it is called 

^ Aiiifn Al-hfry, or the. Institutes of the Emperor AkhoTt trans, from th« 
Feisiau by F. dladwin, Ix>ndor> 1800, vol. ii. p. 136. 

• H. H. Wilaon, Ariana Antiipiay a Descriptive Account oj Aniiq. aiui 
Omu o/Afghamtkm^ Load. 1841, iv. p. 135, Note t. 
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by the singular name ant-gold, which we now know refers to 
the manner in which it is extracted from tlie earth and brought 
to the surface by these little insects. 

There CUD ia view of all this no longer remain a doabt, that 
the Abhira, who had in the must remote period been a triijo uf 
shepherds on the upper Indus, luid had thence worked their 
way down to the lower basin of the same river, and had founded 
a settlement on the sea-coast, were in the possession, at the time 
of Solomon, of no inconsilerable quantities of ^old, which they 
gladly exchanged in return for tlio commodities which other 
nations, not varying widely from them in extent of civilisation, 
as was the case with the PhaMiicians and Hebrews, brought them. 

If now all these dutu be taken m conjunction witli tlic pas- 
sage in Gen. ii, 11, 12, " The name of the iirst [river] is i'isoii : 
that is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, whore 
there is gold ; and tho gold of that land is £:oud : there is 
bdellium and the onyx stone," it would seem as if the region 
wliich lias been brought so fully under our notice in this dis- 
cossion fully corresponds therewith. If the Gihon be the Oxus, 
and the Pibon lie the Indus, as the old expositors believed, the 
latter, according to tlie ancient Hebrew account of the tirst 
home of man, surrounds the country of Haviiah or Oiiavilah. 
This, says Lassen,^ is all the more manifest from so brief and 
compact a description, because of the preciousness of the 
articles described as indigenous to the sjiot. The word bdel- 
lium found in the passage just cited liab rcceiN e l many inter- 
pretations : Lassen, however, inclines to the opinion that it 
signifies musk. In precious stones India is the richest land ia 
all the world ; and we have already seen that gold was abun- 
dant in the basin of the Indus and all its tributaries. To this 
add one more reason fur accepting the hypothesis just brought 
forward, that, according to Lassen, the word Chavilah can be 
traced back to an Indian origin — Kampila, the name of the 
district where the ants dig out the gold. This is not accordant, 
however, with the etymology of the word Pison, which is of 
Semitic origin, and signifies extending one's self, overflowing. 

There is no lack of silver in India, for all the lead mines 
are uncommonly rich in it — those of Mdeypar, for example. 

' Clir. T.aF^en, Indische Arckdalogitf pb 529; compare Ewald, CrV^cA. 

dc3 VaUcts Israeij in. p. 77. 
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And just as little deficiency is there in precious stone%* as tHe 
rubies of Ceylon and Golconda, the diamonds of the Deccan, 
and the onyxes and cornelians of the Nerbndda hear witness. 
Bnt silTer was naturally a metal less prized in Palestine during 
the reign of Solomon^ since supplies of it could he easily 
brought from the mines of Tartessus in Spain (1 Kings x. 27). 

Thus it appears that all the articles which were brought 
home from Ophir were indigenous to India, while neither silver 
nor precious stones were found in Arabia ; for the onyxes^ 
jaspers, and cornelians which are found there axe not wortliy 
to bear the name precious stones," when compared with those 
which are brought from the Gulf of Cambay and the shores of 
the Nerbudda. Of emeralds^ which are found in great perfec- 
tion on the opposite African coast, !Niebuhr did not detect a 
trace in Arabia. No later obsenrer has reported the existence 
of gems in the latter country; and^ indeed, Niebuhr tells us 
that the Arabic language, which is so rich in all other kinds of 
words, has none to designate the various kinds of jewela^ and 
expresses th«n all by the single word jakut, conjoined with the 
name of the colour chrxacteristic of the gem under discussion. 
How utterly different from this was the influence of the 
precious stones of India upon the western world of primeval 
times ! That the ancient Babylonians recdved jewels from the 
north of India at a very remote period, was long ago admitted : 
it was claimed that they passed by land, not by sea, but no 
proof of this was given.* Why may it not have been by \\ ay 
of the Persian Gulf t 

DISCUBSION y. 

KEASONS ASSIGNED BY VTSTEKT, KEIL, QUATP.EMERE, AND OTHFrc. poU DOUBT- 
ING THAT OniUi WAS SITUATED IK INDIA, AND FOii BtULVINO THAT IT 
WAS m TBMEll Oa SOKSLAr— OOMCLDSiaH. 

With all the weight of the evidence that the Ophir of Solo- 
mon is to be sought in India, witnessed as it is by history, by 
philology, by the physical character of the country and the 

• Chr. Lassen, Tndische ArcMol i. pp. 289-243. 

* C. Hitter, Vorhaile eurojjduicher Volkeryesch. vor Ilerodotiu um tita 
Kavkasus, wtd an dm Oataden da i^jifuf, Beriin 1820, pp* 125-187. 
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nature of its productions, it is not to be denied that doubts have 
been raised against this position, as they have been, and can 
always be, against anything which has to be traced back to a 
very remote period, and to be followed with the utmost deli- 
cacy, care, and skill. For the highest wisdom of man is and 
will remain a mere thing of shreds and patches (1 Cor. i. 19), 
and in our times this is not confessed by all; and it is no less 
imperfect in the domain which we tread in tlic course of this 
investigation. Bochart, not content with a sini:lc3 Opliii, in 
order to remove all doubts, selected two — the one in Taprobane, 
the other in Arabia. Gesenius, Letronne,' and otliers, cite the 
custom of many of the ancients of indicating not only Ilindo^tan, 
but also the west coast of the Luliau Ocean, Yemen, and east 
Africa, by the term India ; in one word, to apply it tu all tliose 
commercial centres like the Dioscorides island (Sokotora), Ckpe 
Aromatuin (Guardifni), and Cape Aroraatum (Macetic Pro- 
niont.), Avhieli could play the part of India, and whore Arabians 
and Phoenicians could procnre Indian goods without being 
compelled to go thither for them, — an argument the more pro- 
bable, since we have no direct proof that the Plurnicians ever 
went themselves so far eastward as India. Vincent,^ toircther 
with Gosselin and Volnev, laid much stress on the fact that the 
account of the voyage to Ojihir was given in the same chapter 
of the Jiible, and in iiiiMiCLliale connection with the nanative 
of the visit of the cpicen of Sheba to Solomon; aud tiny art;ued 
thence that the 0|)liir whicli then came into sight would natu- 
rally he connected \\\{\\ that South Arabian district over which 
the Sabjpan monart li ruled. And that Sheba (Seha or Suba) 
was undoubtedly tlio ancient Sal).Ta, is distinctly atHrmed in 
Ezek. xxvii. -2, where, iu the prophecy of tht- downfall of T\Te, 
after mention of other Arabian provinces, the words occur, "The 
merchants of Shel a an l luuunah, they were thy merchants: 
thev occupied in thy fairs with chief of all spices, ami wit!; all 
precious stoju and gold." In ver. 15 of the same chapti r we 
also read, " The men of Dedan were thy merchants ; riiaiiy isles 
[t.e. distant coasts] were the merchandise of thine hand : they 
brought thee for a present horns t»t ivory and ebony." By this 

* T ctronrtp, Snr une ^fisxinv, rfr., in Mim, de Vlnstitut lloy. dkEronct^ 
Acad, tits Jiiscr. H Ikll. L*;ltr. Tans 1S33, T. X. pp. 222-235. 

* W. Viuccul, I' lie Cumiuerce and Navig, Lc. toL ii, p. 267. 
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we flee that some of the Anlnaii tribes (slthougb some centaries 
sabseqaent, it mast beoonfessedy to tbe primitive expeditions to 
Opbir) were in the possession of a part at least of the valoable 
commodities which SckLomon had Imported, and that thegr ex- 
ported them to Tyre; and yet these Aiabiana transacted their 
commerce solely hj means of caravans : they were no sailora, 
and only the Sabsrana among them understood the art of navi- 
gation.^ The testimony of ^Ajnsteaa (ArisioBm historia p$r 
LXX., ete^ Oxcm. 1692, p. 40), which Vincent* cites on 
account of its mention of the introdaction of perfumes, jewels, 
and gold Into Jadfia by the hands of Arabians, and to show 
that the Beba on Strabo's '''gold dost river" (zvi 777) were 
those travelling Arabian merchants, is InadmiBsible. (Vincent 
derives the name Deb» fnm Mf gold ; dahab Is, however, 
according to Niebohr, the Arabic for that metal. Fresnd, on 
the contrary, traces the word spelt Dedebn by Agatharchides 
to Dhib^ wolf.) Vincent finds a difficolty in this : there Is 
no mention in the account of the expeditions to Ophir of spices 
being among the articles brought back, and In this he finds an 
argument against India as the site of Ophir ; but, on the other 
hand, in the description of the presents brought to Solomon by 
the queen of Sheba, great stress Is laid opon the spices which 
she carried to Jerusalem. In 8 Chron. Iz. 9 we read : ''And 
she gave the king an hundred and twenty talents of gold, and 
of spices great abundance and precious stones : neither was 
there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave king Solo> 
mon." Yet this falls In witli the reason which has already 
been given in these pages, why no cinnamon, and none of the 
other spices which had been previously well Iniown among the 
Hebrews, were specially mentioned in the brief allusions to the 
Ophir eiqpeditions. 

The objection of Heeren,* that although India was so rich 
in gold, yet it could not have been alluded to by the name 
Ophir, because none of the ancients mentioB the exportation 
of gold thence, and 'that if the Phoanicians at the time of 
Solomon received so much of this metal from India, they 
would not at a later period have relinqaished so profitable a 

* Keil in Dorpat, BeUr. ii. p. 
> W. Yineentt le. iL p. 869. 

* Hmnd, Ideatt i. 2, pp. 96, VOL 
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depaitment of traffic^ and at the time of their gteatljr extended 
oDmnieioe on tlie Fenian Gulf they wonhi not have neglected 
India, is easiljr refuted, if it be remembered, that before the 
time of Solomon, ffiram' the king of Tyre was in the possea* 
sion of large sums of gold (1 Kings ix. 14), whose existence 
cannot be explained, excepting on the suppositicm thai Ihey 
had been bronght from the Indian coast That the Phoeni- 
cians could not procure supplies of gold thence^ is explained in 
part by the sudden termination of the splendour of Solomon's 
reign, and by the existence of a large number of causes which 
conspired to drive them more and more from the £ast to the 
West, The growing enterprise and prosperity of the Chal- 
daans and the Babylonians, and still later of the Kabathseans, 
gradnally extinguished the Phoenician power on the Persian 
Gulf, and compelled it to seek new fields in Cyprus, Barca, 
Carthage, and Bactica. Heeren asks,^ with great pertinency, 
why, if the Phoenicians stood in such close connection with 
India by way of the Persian Gulf, they were willing, during 
the reign of Solomon, and under his auspices, to make the 
voyage to India on the stormy and dangerous Red Sea. But I 
answer, the Phoenicians were a far-sighted race of merchants ; 
and they saw, in view of the greaX development of Babylonish 
power, the advantages of a double route to India, just as the 
Italians did in the middle ages, and just as tlie Biitiali seek a 
threefold connection with India to-day, — one by way of the 
Cape, anotlier still by way of tli-" Tied Sea, and still another, 
an overland route, by way of the Euphrates \ alloy. 

It is possible that at the time of lliram himself a crisis had 
come in the affairs of Tyrian commerce, and thai that kinix 
was compelled fiuui inotivcs uf })t)licy to form an alliance wiiii 
his traditional foes, and with the as^jiilunce of David and Solo- 
mon to open the Bed Sea to his ships, whence the liiuiiiieans 
had before effectually repelled them. The periud which 
favoured huch an enterprise did not la^t very long after the 
dia'Ji of Solomon; for the possession of IJumsea by the kings 
ot Juilali ^va^ tL'injjorarv, and ceased directly after the reign 
of Jt^ho; haphat, the country once more regaininfx its inde- 
pendence (2 Kings viii. 20-22). Eighty years later, inider 
Azariah^ Edom was ajjain recovered to Judah, uiid the port 

^ Hct:rcii, iciccn, ii. 1, p. 463. 
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of Elath rebuilt (2 Kings siv. 22) ; but again, seventy years 
tliereafter, RcsEin the monarcii of Syria^ living in Damascus^ 
so thoroughly destroyed it, that the power of the Hebrew 
nation utterly disappeared from the Red Sea, and the trade 
with Ophir was cot entirely off not only from Israelite, but 
also from Phoenician partidpation (2 Kings xvL 6). It ap- 
pears probable that at that time the Abhira had relinquished 
their simple shepherd life^ had advanced to a highor stage of 
civilisation, and given up the possession of their native gold- 
producing district, and that the emigration was also in progress 
of the Brahmanic Indo-Ariana from their primitive home on 
the seaboard to the basin of the Ganges. Yet all definite data 
relating to this are wanting. But sufficient investigations have 
been made to elicit the fact, that three hundred years before the 
time of Alexander the Great, and therefore shortly after the 
termination of the traffic witli Ophir by way of Ezion-gebcr, 
the rivalry between the Phoenicians and the nations on the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the Chaldeans and Babylonians, had 
caused the expulsion of the former from the Persian Gulf. 
The time predicted in Isa. xliii. 14, "For your sake I have sent 
to Babylon, and have brought down all their nobles, and the 
Chaldeans, whose cry is in their ships," had not then come ; 
and the great king Nebuchadnezzar, then in the very pride 
of his power, was constructing the magnificent Euphrates canal 
Nabor-Malcha, building the fine seaport Teredon at the mouth 
of tlie river, had completed the destruction of Old Tyre after 
a siege of thirteen years* duration, and was then threatening to 
overrun Idumaca. This seems entirely to remove the objec- 
tion alhidcd to above, and which was reiterated by Tuch/ 

It is in the liigliest degree probable, that during the 
flourisliiiiiT reijin of Solomon, and as a result of ihr alliance 
with lliLiiiij the fouiulations of Tiiammor or Tadmor (in the 
Greek, Palmyra) were laid,^ and that that city wus intended to 
be a station in the great commercial highway from .)ci u;;ilem 
to Tlinpsacus on the Eupluatt.-^, the ijreat emporium of tlie 
trade of Phoeniein, Tulcstine, and E^'y})t ; thence the river 
communication with the sea was direct. The road from Jcni- 

* Tucb, JUcention in MalUtck AUgemein LiUrcU, ZcUut^ Nr. SO, 
p. 16. 

* H. Ewald, Geadu det Volka Israel, vol. uL Ft. 1, p. 74. 
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salem to Thnpsncus was entirely under tlie control of Solomon, 
and could easily bo made advantji^eons to the Tyrians : it is 
therefore very natural to believe that, as a result of the discon- 
tinuance of the alliance between the HcbreAvs and the Phccni- 
ciaiis, and the rise of the intestine strife between Judali and 
Israel, the jealousy of the powerful Nebuchadnezzar prompted 
him to undertake that destructive expedition arrainst Tyre, 
which resulted in its downfall. The founding of Tudmor, a 
place called into note by Solomon, and the opening of the 
p'eat commercial highway connecting Pale>^tine, Egypt, and 
Phcenicia with the basin of the upper Euphrates, seem to be 
intimately connected with the expeditions to Ophir, and in 
part to be a result of them. Yet the glory of Tadmor lasted 
not over a century, not later than tiU the lafit voyage to the 
land of gold. 

A. W. von Schlegel has urged, as an objection against 
India as the ancient Ophir, that apes and peacocks are not 
merely Indian productions, but that they are also met in 
Arabia and Africa. It has been alleged, too, that the tukiu-im 
of the Hebrews were not peacocks, but entirely difi'ercnt birds. 
Keil thinks tiicm the Avcs Numidiccc or Gallinrp A/rfT, an 
African product, usually called tucca. Huetius, Ixeland, and 
(^natremere understand by the word tidhi-im parrots, those 
having a very gorgeous plumage, and more of a merchan- 
disable article than peacocks, because (as is alleged) they f]o 
not readily propagate when removed from their native pro- 
vince. The objection urged by Schlegcl is unfounded, for there 
is no other place in the worl 1 excepting India where the pea- 
cock is indigenous. Quatremere argues as follows: It could 
not have been peacocks which Solomon imported, else they 
would liave perpetuated their kind, as they do even now in still 
more northerly latitudes ; but we find no mention of this bird 
in the Song of Solomon. But in this kind of negation there 
is no proof : we are not told that peacocks were always brought 
back from Ophir, nor that they were imported in any consider- 
able nnmhor. It was enough that this magnificent bird shonld 
be brought to the sumptuous court of the Hebrew king as a 
novelty and a very rare adornment, not as common and multi- 

* Et. Quatremere, Memnire mr U Pays SOpkitf in Mm* tk llattUut^ 
Paris 1845, T. xv. Part ii. pp. 362, 375. 
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pHed possesnon. Nor iid it at all enter Into the plan of the 
writer of the sacred narrative to Inform his readers whether 
the breeding of the bird was continued in Jenualem. It la a 
queatioDy however, that la not jet answered^ whether the intro- 
duction of the peacock Into Satnosy to become the well-known 
pem Junonu of the Samiana, did not occur through the agency 
of the ancient connection of the Phcaniciana and the Israelites 
with Ophir during the reigns of Hiram and Sobmon. Quatre- 
mke cites Masudi and another Fenian author, to the effect 
that during the reign of Sultan Mahmud, ^d. 1000, the pei^ 
cock was carried from !bidia to Herat in Persia, and auoceeded 
in propagating its kind ; but granting this, we have not In this 
the least explanation for finding traces of this bird fairer west, 
running bade to a far mm reinote period, nor the least reasim 
for denybg that the bird was first naturalized in Hither Aoa hy 
Solomon, and was thai for the first time ramoved from Ophir. 

Bven eariier accounts than those collected by Quatrem&re 
from Masudi — ^those whidk the Industry of the learned Bochart^ 
has brought together, and which speak of the '^emigration west* 
ward of an Indian bird called the peacock, found in Media ** — 
can in no way affect our conclusion* Boehart made this collec- 
tion of passagea from the Aeham* de legatit Pertteii, merely to 
show that this bird was not a native of Samos. And that it was 
not at all indigenous to Media, is fully proved from the words 
of Saltan Babur, cbropped In die course of his instructive com- 
ments' on matters of natural history : ^' The peacock lives in 
its native wildness and beauty in India, as far as Seirad and 
Bajour, t.e, to the southern base of the Hundakhu mountains, 
where the river Oabul enters the Indus ; but at a higher ele- 
vation and at a more northern latitude it is not found, and 
therefore is not met in Kunawar and Lemghanat/* It could not 
be indigenous, therefore, on the lofty plateau of Cabul, nor in 
the cold mountain-land of Media, and it must have been imported 
to Herat in Khorassan, as Masudi states. There is, besid^ a 
third way in which the peacock could be brought to Europe and 
diffused there, — namely, by the ^enqy of Alexander the Great. 

C^uutrenu' re's objections fall utterly to the ground, and his 
effoi'Lb are eutirely unavailing to remove the ancient Ophir 

^ Bocbarti Hkrozmconj lib. iL c. 16. 

S Babur, Memoirs^ ed. W, Eiskine, London 1826, p. 318. 
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from India to Africa, where no peacocks arc found. The word 
parrot, which he proposes to substitute for peacock, has no 
alliance to tlio tukJd-hn of Scripture, whose liidi.Ln etymology 
lias been fully pointed out by Liasscii, as has been showu 
alrcadv in these pages. 

Ju.-,L as litllo weight is there in (7uritrcm^re*s^ objection tliat 
sandal-woud was w&^A as a pcriuine, and that, as Solomon used 
it for the construction of articles of ornament and convenience, 
the alrjum could nut have been sandal -wood. liiit I have 
showed on a previous page, tbnt tlic same wood is in common 
use even now among the Japanese and the Chinese. For even 
could he substantiate his assertion that Africa, where he locates 
Ophir, is rich in rare and costly woods, — the aimug, one of 
them, iis he thinks, rich in bcekam for colouring, in cana and 
sadj for fine inlaid work, in madigascon paUsander for the nicer 
kinds of cabinet work, and in others^ — ^yet his case would be 
far from being made out. 

It is just so, as it seems to me, with Quatrem^re's other 
objections to the pix>ductions of India. Precious stones, ac- 
cording to him, are found in Africa as abuiulantly as in other 
parts of the world: and lie cites, in confirmation it, a state- 
ment made by Cosmos, that emeralds, such as those in modem 
times found by Caillaud in the mines of Zabourah, were 
anciently exported from Africa to India. But this one little 
circumstance, so far from disproving the great want of jewels 
throughout the African continent^ only brings it out in still 
stronger light. 

That there were apes of the most varied s;pccics in Africa 
is well known; but although Masudi, writing in the tenth 
century, speaks of apes being brought to Nubia and trained 
there, and Caillaud confirms this in his Voyaae a MeroS (120, 
188), yet there is no binding force in thus compelling us to the 
beUef that Solomon*s Opliir cxpediiioiis cast anchor off the 
African coast. The plea has also been made, that the southern 
shore of Yemen, the ancient Sabica, was the goal of the Hebrew 
mariners, for even now apes arc found there. I have shown, 
in the appropriate volumes of my Ei'dkunde von Arahini^ that 
these creatures are met in great numbers in Oman and Yemen, 
and more sparingly northward, some being seen as far up as 
^ Quatremire, Mm, Ic xv. P. ii. pp. 362, d76. 
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Asyr among tlid Kora moimtains, and some at Jebel Sherat 
on the very borders of Palestine. There is iherefore no deci- 
sive proof of the location of Ophir to be f onnd in the hailtniai of 
the ape, for it is met on all three of the coasts which are the 
subject of discossion. But the conpling of the words '^apes 
and peacocks" pats a different face upon the problem, and 
leads to the inference that the place where the bird was found 
wonld| in the lack of definitive evidoiee for or against^ be the 
place whence the other creature would be brought. 

Far better founded seems the objection against the ivoiy 
being that of India, which was brought in such large amounts 
from Ophir to ornament the throne of Solomon and to decorate 
his temple ; and at first,^ A. W. von Schlegel was inclined to 
adopt the view of Robotson, that Sofala or Mozambique was 
the goal of the Hebrew expeditions, since it lay in the very 
nature of things that from an early period Africa should be abfe 
to deal more largely in ivoij than India. Quatrem^re presses 
this objection' into good service and urg^s with great reason 
and skill that ivory was never a prominent export from India : 
for the Indians do not make war upon the elephant as the 
Africans do, who are in perpetual contest with this creature, 
and who attack it not simply for the purpose of killing, but out 
of the mere desire of wounding or laming it. Besides, the ivory 
of India is by no means of that fine quality whidi diaiaderises 
the African product. But really there does not lie much 
intrinac weight in tins as an argument against the location of 
Ophir on the Indian coast; for this only disproves the existence 
of a great traffic in ivory ther% but by no means denies the 
possibility of procuring a sufficient supply for the needs of 
Solomon in decorating his own court We have no reason 
to believe that the use of this article ever became at all diffused 
and common among the Hebrews or the Fhosnidans ; but were 
Africa the goal of theu: voyages, there is much cause for think- 
ing that its abundant stores of ivory would have made the 
article not only well known, bnt perfectly familiar, in Palestine. 
And although it is true* that more than one-half of the tusks 

1 IndiHche Bibliothek, 1823, 1 voL p. 138. 
' Quatremere, Mem. Lc. p. 361. 

* M'Cnllocb, IXefim. of CbrnmerM, 2d ed. Loud. 1834, p. 737 ; D. 
Mscph^iaon, iliiaoii ^ Cmmmtm, Load. 160&, voL iv. p. 469* 
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of the four to five thoiuaDd elephants which yearly supply 
£urope with ivory come from Africa, yet the rest come mainly 
from India and Ceylon. Ptolemy speaks of seeing there^ at 
the base of the Malli Moontains, the jMucua eUphmtum (Ptol. 
yii. 4, 180) ; and the Pmplu$ (p. 28, ed. Huds.) alludes ex- 
plicitly to ivory as an article of export from Bazygaza in 
common with nard, bdellinm, onyires, myrrh, cotton and silk 
stuffs, and pepper. 

Another objection raised by Quatrem^ is, that in the 
passage in Ejngs (1 Kings x. 82) relatbg to the valuable com* 
modities brought from Ophir, the word ditnhMim is trans- 
lated ivoxy, whereas another word {shen) is used elsewhere in 
the Scriptures indicating the same article (1 Kings z. 18, Amos 
ill. 15, etc.) ; and his inference from this is, that tlhenhahbiia 
designates not ivory, but a different commodity, peihaps the 
tusk of the hippopotamus. But this objection, which is purely 
hypothetical, is partly removed by the argument drawn by 
Lane, and cited on a preceding page, from the etymology oif 
the Sanscrit word ibka^ and partly by the evident naturalism of 
the abbreviation of tih^nhMim to thmy is. tooth ; for nothing 
would be more readily adopted than the use of the general word 
tooth, when the costliest one of all which the world affords had 
been brought from a distant land. Besides, although the tusk 
of the hippopotamus is used as an article of merchandise in our 
time, yet there is not the slightest ground for believing that it 
was at all made a subject of traffic at an ancient period. 

Lastly, the strongest arguments adduced by Quatremte in 
favour of Sofala on the African coast as the location of Opbir, 
are laid on the gold of that district. The great number of the 
observations relating to this special department of our subject 
induces me^ in closing the discussion, to dwell with some 
degree of fulness upon them ; the more so because the objeo- 
tions raised by this eminent scholar, to whom J confess a very 
large indebtedness, are so acute and so learned. With truth 
as our aim, it would not be right to pass the results reached 
by so profound a student without an effort to refute them 
where tiiey may be incorrect. 

The expeditions to Ophir, says Quatrem^^ brought riches 
so immense to the Jews, that Solomon was able to erect edifices 
1 Qnatraiatoe, Miau mw k Bajft ctOphir^ U* T. sv. iL p. 850. 
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of unheard-of splendour, and adorn his court with a sumptuous 
magnificence that was unrivalled. Most unfortunate, however, 
were the results of this close alliance with the Fbccinclans ; for 
their gods— Baal, Astarte, and others— were speedily preferred 
to Jehovah, and a degree of luxury, till then unknown in 
Judn?a, was introduced, which plunged the country into want, 
and led to an unhealthy expansion of prices. The first result 
was more exactions on the people to meet ihe needs of the 
splendid Solomon; then a hardness of feeling towards their 
showy and extravagant monarch; then open rehellioQ under 
Jeroboam, and the division of the kingdom, even then small, 
into two which were smaller still, engendering a hatred which 
lasted for centuries. During the long wars between the 
divided parts of the former united peopl^ Ophir was com- 
pletely forgotten ; and the Phcenicians, who stood in closer con- 
nection with Israel than with Judab, were able to receive no 
further assistance from the southern kingdom in undertaking 
an expedition thither by way of the ^lanitic Gulf. 

Althou^ in this representation too much influence may 
possibly be assigned to the gold which was brought from 
Ophir, seeing that we have no means of ascertaining how 
numerous the expeditions thither were, nor what was the pr^ 
cise result of its importation upon the national life, yet the gold 
of the East cannot have been without its measure of influence. 
Hie idolatry of the Phcsnicians, however, had affected the 
Hebrews unfavourably prior to the alliance made with them 
by Solomon* 

Dhafar (Dhofar, Taphar), Quatremire, following in the 
steps of GosseHn, does not consider at all likely to have been 
the ancient Ophir, because it lay a number of day^ journey 
distant from the sea. In this he follows, too, the views of 
Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Niebuhr, who locate Dhofar in the 
interior of Tehama, near Jerim. But the voyages made by 
the Byzantines in the time of Oonstantine and Fkooopius, 
cxten^ng from ^la as far as the Himjaritic Thafar, are 
known to us ; and from authorities still more recent we learn 
that Zafar was a port of distinguished reputation for its trade 
with India : it may therefore not unreasonably be considered 
the goal of an expedition by sea. But it seems far more pro- 
bable to me that the journey to Arabia Felix was usually not 
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made hj a perilous Tojage^ but by land; for a road for earn* 
vans extended thithert and was not considered unsafe. Indeed, 
it appears that the latter xonte was the one taken by the queen 
of 8heb% for m 1 Kings x. 2 we read, ^And she came to 
Jenualein with a very great train, with camels that bare spices, 
and very much gold, and predons stones.** In the thirteenth 
TerM of the same cluipter die seems to have letmmed home the 
same wajr. Bat to prefer to snch a land route the journey by 
sea, which was feared by Romans, Egyptians, and Arabians 
alike, in order to reach no other place tiian one which was the 
natural terminus of an overland march, is altogether too im- 
probable. But against this it may be urged that it conM not 
have been at all times practicable to effect a land juurney 
through the dominions of independent Arabian tribes, and this 
only lends new weight to Qaatremte*8 plea that Ophir could 
not have been in Arabia ; for although the chief productions 
of that country have always been those spices which the queen 
of Sheba brought to Solomon, yet elephants have never been 
known to eadst ther^ and gold has never been found in such 
abundance as to be an articls of export • The ships of Ptolemy, 
in their commercial voyages, are never known to have touched 
at Arabia. Alid allliough in the Scripture narrative the 
accounts of the visit of the queen of the Sabasans and of the 
voyage to Ophiir are in dose connection, and suggest a mutual 
relation, yet the mere touching of Solomon's ships on the 
Arabian coast may have suggested this juxtapositi<m. The 
queen of Sheba*a harbours may have sheltered the fleets of her 
powerful Hebrew ndghbour before tiiey struck out into the open 
sea, bound for India. Quatrem&re suggests that the voyage to 
Ophir may have been tiie cause or the result of the interview 
between the monarch of Isnd and the Arabian princess. 

The acceptance of the fact that the Fhosnicians could by 
any possibility have had India as the terminus of their Ophir 
expedition, Quatrem6re seeks in every way to overthrow, al- 
though he cannot do away with the passage wherein Strabo 
(zvi, 757) says that the Phoenicians snrpa^ed all other na- 
tions in navigation : he grants also that they were acquainted 
with the monsoons^ at a time when the Egyptians had not 

* Cbr. Tflwrnn. Indische AUcrihumsk. L 1, p. 211 ; vou Bolilen, Das alie 
/itdien, i. p. 87. 

YOIm I. K 
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a suspicion of their periodical occurrence ; indeed, the latter 
only became acquainted w ith them in the first century of the 
Christian era through the statements of Ilippalus, who was 
probably by no means their discoverer, but the first w ho made 
them available in the arts of navigation (see Periplus mar, 
Eryihr. p. 32 ; Plin, //. N, vi. 26). But Quatremere has 
mainly in his eye Ceylon, Sumatra, and Malacca; and when* 
ever his thoughts revert to Barygaza, he has in view only the 
commerce which is described in the Feriplusy and which was 
transacted a full thousand years subsequently to the expedi- 
tions to Ophir. Quatremere betrays no knowledge whatever 
of the gold lands on the Indufl^ and holds that tlie Ophir ships 
must have had to bring ver}' different products from India 
than those which they did bring* In other words, he keeps 
in his mind the articles of luxury which were brought thence 
in the time when the Penplus was written, and when Greek 
drachmas and Koman gold coins had to be given in exchange ; 
but he knows nothing of that primitive period of the Abhira 
where gold was a c ommodity little valued, and parted with for 
any trifling novelty* His great mistake is the endcavourhig to 
interpret the occurrences of a rude primitive time by the hght 
of a later and far more civilised period. 

Quatrem^ grants, indeed, that the Phoenicians extended 
their commerce as far as to India, as is shown in the lament of 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 15). He does not admit, however, that it foU 
lowed the course of the Red Sea, but the Persian Gulf, on 
which the Phoenicians had colonies^ planted for the purpose of 
sustaining their Indian trade^ and extending as far down as 
Maceta* The northern part of the Bed Sea, he contends, was 
always considered very dangerous, and was shunned by the 
Romans and the Eg}'ptians as much as possible. But even if 
this be so^ yet it is evident that Solomon ventured upon its 
])erilous waters, and Jehoshaphat after him. Besides, nothing 
is gained to the argument of Quatrem^e by this reasoning ; for 
it is evident that the fleets of Hiram and Solomon had to take 
their course down the Red Sea, even if Zanguebar and not 
India were the goal of their expedition. And though it be 
granted tliat tlie Phoenicians were previously acquainted with 
the route to India by way of the Persian Gulf, they were 

1 Menu U, zv. 364-368. 
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enabled by tliis latter coarse to discover anew way thither round 
the southern point of Arabia. 

With Uuetius, Montesqaieu, D'Anville, Bruce, Kennel^ 
and other eminent observers, Quatremire seeks to locate Ophir 
in Sofala, — a site which Geseniiis regarrlcd as the most impro- 
bable of all, and which he did not think rested on evidence 
enongh to entitle it to a formal and elaborate refutal* His 
reason for this lay unquestionably in the fanciful arguments 
which were brought forward by Bruc^ and fully overthrown 
by the sound pleas of Vincent. The grounds taken by Quatre- 
mkm are mostly of a negative character: he accepts Africa 
because he so deciiledly rejects India ; and he reje cts India for 
reasons already alleged, wliicli cannot be considered valid in 
▼iew of the discoveries made by Lassen. The positive argu- 
ments which the distinguished French scholar throws into the 
scale> are the abundance of gold on the African coast, and 
the extended navigation of the Phoenicians towards the south. 
Both of these are not new ; but they have of late been 
strengthened by investigations which can hardly be over- 
looked, and which claim some attention ere we close our 
investigation. 

Gold, pleads Qnatiem^e,' was the chief article brought 
back from Ophir, — a name which is distinctly and repeatedly 
used in the sacred narrative, evidently designating a place 
where there were rich mines of gold. But no country, prior 
to the discovery of America, y ielded so much of this precious 
inetal as Africa. The gold dust found there exists in a state 
of great purity: a simple process of washing clears it of the 
attendant sand. This article it was which excited the cupidity 
of the Phcenicians, and prompted them to make an alliance with 
Solomon, who could provide a harbour on the Bed Sea for a 
common expedition in quest of gold. The commerce thus 
begun never ceased : after the downfall of the Phcenicians, the 

* J. Rennoll. Ccorfraphical Sij'^tfm of Herodotus, etr., 2>\ cd. Ivondon 
18.10, 8vo, vol. ii. j>. It is to be rejjretted tliat KenneH's work on 

Opliir (which ho regards us Sofula), which appears to be a moaograph, was 
not published by him. b it not poasible that atnong the literary remains 
of this great inveitiptor this work may be fband, and gifea to the world 
by his frieods ? 

> Mem, U, T. xr. p. 370. 
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Romans renewed it, and the Byzantines continued it. I liave 
alluded on a previous page to tliat curious method of tiadinsT 
Nvhich Cosmos describes, which occurred lon<;^ snbsequently to 
the reif^ of Solomon, and which was conducted by lianging 
trinkets on the bushes, the natives not beini^ allowed to remove 
them till they hnd laid down gold dust enough to satisfy tlio 
greed of the merchants, who came from a distant land and were 
wholly unacquainted with their language. Tiie same traiiic 
was continued by the avaricious Arabs through the middle ages; 
thev went as far as ^^ladaixascar even : and ^^asudi, who wrote 
in the tenth century (Morondj. M8. 598, fol. 1280), tells us that 
the coast of Sofalu, m ar the boundary line of Zendj (Zingues, 
Zanguebar), was niui ii visited by the shij^s of merchants of 
Oman and Siraf on the Persian Gulf. Kdiisi confirms the 
same traffic (for Zaledj or Zouedj and Sofala, see Jaubert, i. p. 
57 et seq.). The Portuguese repeat the story of the extensive 
gold trade of that coast, and tell us that when they landed there 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, they found tiie traces 
of the former diallings. The pioof of this extremely ancient 
traffic in gold (^uatremfere does not seek, like Bruce, in an 
Africo-Saba\m kingdom, nor in inscriptions on the stone struc- 
tures of Sofala, nor in the Agisymbu of Ptolemy, but in the 
Hebrew text of the book of Job (xxviii. 6), "The stones of it are 
the place of sapphires; and it hath dust^ of gold." Quatrem^re, 
forgetting the gold sands of the Indus, insists that the expres- 
sion " dust of gold" can only be used of Africa. And altliough 
no geographical localities are mentioned in this chapter of Job, 
but only God's praise and wondrous power are sung, yet the 
French scholar finds in it a strong confirmation of his theory. 

With this, he thinks also that the three years which everv 
expedition to Ophir consumed, admirably chimes : ilr.stly, on 
account of the very long and difficult passage up and down the 
Red Sea, since the vessels could only sail by day and had to 
anchor at night; next, because of the voyage from the mouth 
of the Ked Sea through the Indian Ocean, the monsoon only 
allowini: them to rro in one direction, and then detainins them 
there for six months, till it set back towards Asia ; and lastly, 

^ ITcre Luther's and De Wette's translations differ from Michaelis', 
(^uatxenKTc's, and the Etij^di^h est^iblished version, in the use of tbo words 
dumps of gold " instead ol " dust of gold. " — Ei>, 
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on aocoimt of the neceantj of landing freqtientlj on the African 
coast, and of oondncting a veiy alow and protracted kind of 
tiade with die natives. 

Qnatiemte thinks that the probability of this long voyage 
by Phcsnician sailors to the African coast is confirmed by 
Herodottu^ well-known aoconnt of their drcnmnavigatioiL of 
the whole continent; bat he does not go to either of the two 
eitremes into which most fall: apart denying Herodotmf stoiy 
altogether, and a part going even beyond hin^ and grantbg 
that the voyage which he reports was merely the commence- 
ment of a series which served to link JBla on the Bed Sea with 
Tarshish or Tartessos in Spain, Oarthage on the northern 
African coasts and Phoenicia herself^ and keep np oontanned 
mercantile exchanges between these widely separated ports* It 
is very probable, in the opinion of Quatrem^re, that neither 
view is ooirect, bat that the great difficulties encountered by 
Necho*8 expediti<m in their successful voyage round the Cape, ' 
were so g^reat as effectually to check subsequent efforts to repeat 
the romantic attempt. 

The objection urged by Gosselb, that it was imposmble to 
make such a voyage in ships of so slight a character and witfaoat 
any compass, is well disposed of by QaatiemWs statement, 
that in such cases courage supplies the place of limited advan- 
tages : he shows how this was so with the Northmen, who with 
equally scanty appliances were able to traverse the broad tracts 
lying between their nadve Denmark and the distant Greenland, 
and the yet moro distant Yineland; and with the Malays^ no 
less, who with mere boats explored the whole South S«i and 
the Indian Ocean as far as Madagascar. The boldness of the 
Fhosnicians is revealed in their colonizing places as romote as 
Tartessus and Gades, and in sending fleets to Cornwall and the 
Baltic for tin and amber; and why, asks Quatremtoe, should 
not such a race extend their voyages to the African coast in 
quest of gold and ivory? Strabo tdls us that the Tyrians 
founded three hundred' cities on the west shore of Africa 
(Strabo, xvii. 826), which were destroyed by the Fharusians 
and the Kigrites. Even if these were hardly worthy to bear 
the name of cities, if they were only trading settlements, they 

^ Oompue £. Dalaorier, Eludes, Lc. Joum, Asiat, T. viii 1846, pp. 
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presuppose tlie occnpatfon of a long extent of coest^ for it would 
be fatal to their interests to crowd these too near together. The 
Phoenicians may fairly be supposed, then, to have peopled the 
shore as far southward as Guinea. And, continues Quatrem^, 
were Africa the rite of the ancient Ophir, with the large district 
on the eastern coast already known to the Phcenicians, the 
voyage round the Gape would not appear to be an extraordinaxy 
exploit; and all the less so, from that singular configuration of 
the shore to which Bennell^ has called attention, which leads 
an explorer naturally on* from step to step, there being no great 
headlands to check his onward course. Pharaoh Necho only 
made use of the knowledge which the Phcsnicians had possessed 
before, and Herodotus merely inserted in the annals of the 
world's history facts which had once been familiar^ but whidi 
had passed out of view. Qnatremire follows out ibe develop- 
ment of this train of remark with many yery instmctiTe oom- 
' mentS| which, however, I cannot follow. I would express my 
regret, however, that more full detaik of that second great 
water expedition of antiquity — ^worthy to stand, as it is, by the 
ride of that first great one of Solomon to Ophir— have not been 
recorded in the annals of that remote past time, and that we 
have lost a singularly interesting chapter from the histozy of 
the world. 

I dose the discurrion with the question, Whether, on the 

grounds which have been alleged above, the boldness and skill 

of the Phoenician sailors, the directors of Solomon's fleet, are not 

just as valid if India be made the object of the expedition as 

southern Africa t The gold dust referred to by Job may just 

as well indicate that collected by the Abhira on the Indus as 

that of Sofala. The Phoenicians were unquestionably familiar 

with the Persian Gulf long before they had touched the African 

coast. No testimony but that of Tyrian writers could fully 

enlighten us, and all traces of their records have disappeared, 

to the great loss of our knowledge of ancient histoxy ; but what 

evidence there is, substantiates the accomplishment by Solomon, 

a thousand years before the advent of Christ, of what Pharaoh 

attempted centurice afterwards, — namely, the successful use 

of Phosnidan skill to reach the land of gold. Five hundred 

^ RenneU, Geographical System of Herodoti», 2d. ed. London 1890, 8to, 
o» xztv. and zxr. pp. di8*406. 
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years later, Alexander the Great endeavoured to roncli the 
same golden Ophir. and he too did not neglect to use the same 
accomplished auxiliaries. Pha^niclan pilots, steersmen, and 
sailors, accompanied him as he left Babylon to conquer India. 

Tlie question where Ophir lay, is one that c:unu)t he defi- 
nitely settled in the absence of the annals left by the historians 
of T^re and Sidon. The problem will always be an open one ; 
and the riddle will not be the less perplexing if we adhere to 
such a solution as may be afforded by the first mention of the 
word Ophir in the Bible (Gen. x. 20), where, as the possession ' 
of the sons of tloktan, it seems to be in the southern part of 
Arabia. Nor is it solved by the adoption of the new, and to 
me unsatisfactory, conjecture of von Bohlen,^ that Sheba 
(Saba) and Ophir were Indian colonies and trading-places, and 
that the Sabaeans were Indian merchants like the Banjans of 
the present day, 

* Ton Boblen, in (Jtin Srhrlften der deutschen CmUscha/t zn KOnigsherg^ 
Pt. i. p. 107; the Ramc in (j'tnm.f, Konifrs. 1835, p. 125, m Gen. x. 7; 
and NadUi ag^ pp. 4U--lijtj. Vid. Leu^^erke, KtMian^ I't. i. p. 286. 
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Sec 8. THE SINAI PENINSULA FROM ITS SOUTHERN SIDE, 
BOUND BT THE GULP OF SUEZ, EL-TOIl, AND THE 
ROUTES THENCE TO SINAI. 

DIBCUB8I0N I. 

TUR OR BT-TOB, WIIH 118 HARBOUR JJXD COASt—TBM DATS OARDINS Of EL- 
WADl AMD tBZ WARH BATES BAMAM KUBA, THE ELDf OP TBS HOHXS. 

LIE most important liarbour of the Sinai Peninsula, 
and almost the only one whicli is regularly visited, 
and the only one without exception which has 
always continued to be a settled place, is et-Tor 
or Tut, on the south-west coast. It was first made the sub- 
ject of careful observation by Don Juan de Castro in 1541, 
whose delineation of the shore was followed at a later period 
by D'Anville.^ It was, however, from a very remote period 
the landing-place of pilgrims on tlieir way to visit the sacred 
localities of the Peninsula, and lia.s always been the most 
convenient point for entering the country to travellers who 
choose a sea route in preference to a land one. In consequence 
of its settled tliougli not laige population, it has always been 
able to supply the wants of European travellers in a more 
satisfactory manner than any other place in the country could, 
and is therefore an agreeable spot fur them to tarry at, if they 
choose to do so. Tlie result is, that we are better acquainted 
with its immcdiato vicinity, and with the routes thence to 
Mount Sinai, than with any other part of the Peninsula. 

Niebulir is the first traveller whose observations iiave been 
characterized by great closeness and fulne?;? ; and even in the 
matter of determining its latitude, he VN ui bo singularly correct 

^ D'Anville, Dacrip. du Gol/e ArabiquCf ou Ue la Mer Bouge^ Paris 
1766, p. 237. 
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that even Rappell, who followed him ftfter an interiin of nztj- 
four years, and who was one of the most exact iii ohaerren, 
was id>Ie to confirm Kiebnhx^s result (28* IS*) to a nioetj. 

But there were some points which Niebuhr in his hrief stay 
at Tor was able to explore exhaustively, particularly the coast 
of that tongue of land which runs southward, just above the 
harbour, and shuts in a little minor Imven just north of the 
town. Of the various villages or settlements which have been 
at times more or less remote the habitations of man, we have, 
reckoning from north to south, first the old* convent, then the 
Uttle hamlet of Shadlic, then the Christian village Belled 
Nassara, opposite to which is the place where vessels lie at 
anchor ; then Kalla et Tor, the old fortress, with the roadstead 
lying just before it ; then the palm plantations, with the bir or 
wells which water them ; and lastly, farthest to the south, the 
village of JebeL 

The earliest history of Tor is little known : it is very pro- 
bable, however, that it was a place where tribute was received 
from pilgrims, and that as such it supplanted Kolsum, at the 
head of the Gulf of Suez, during the sway of the Egyptian 
sultans. It was in the neighbourhood of the ancient Phocnicon, 
and would seem to have been used from a remote period as a 
harbour and as a place for pearl fishery. At a later period it may 
have become the most available point for Sinai pilgrims to land 
at; made the more so in consequence of the settlement of her- 
mits in the hollows of the rocks near by, traces of whose habi- 
tations have been recently fully brought to light by Wellsted. 
The abundance of sprin^js both at Tor and in the neighbouring 
mountains would be another weighty reason for establishing a 
monastery and a hospitium for the entertainment of pilgrims; 
and the ruins of such buildings are still to be traced among the 
date thickets, and iu the monks' legends biar the names Kaithu 
{Paidov) and Elim. It is now well known, however, that these 
terms wciu ajti licil by Cosmas Indic«'[i]''iL>t'js and Antoninus 
Marty 1", prior lo tlie overrunning; of country by Arabs, to 
the district north of Wadi i'cirau and Serhal. But as these 
names passed ;nvay from any connection willi ilic conventual 
establishmerits and tlic city of Feiran, Antoninus found 

in a state of ])ro.sperity, an 1 aftcrv.uidj icapj)earcd in connection 
with the port and ecciesiasucai buildings of Tor, their use by tho 
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monks would seem to cany as back to the primitiTe flettleroetit 
of the Peninsula hy Christians. We have no proof of this, 
however, for we only know Tor in the time of its downf aU ; 
and what hints we can obtain are obtained from a comparison 
of the account which Niebnhr has left us of his visit in 1762, 
with that which Thevenot communicated a little more than a 
century earlier. 

Niebuhr/ who arrived at Tor on the 11th of October, after 
a passage of three days duration after leaving Suez, in which 
he was in great peril from the coral reefs which abound along 
the shores of the Red Sea, cast anchor in the harbour at nearly 
seven fathoms of water. At the outermost sunken ledge there 
was a rough beacon of rocks to serve as a warning to mariners. 
The breadth of the gulf at that point seemed to him to be 
from twenty-five to thirty miles ; the general direction of the 
shore to be south-south-east, or south-east by south. The 
mountain chain which had followed the coast from Hammam 
Faroun down, here withdrew a few miles inland, but south of 
Tw again approached the sea. This afforded the view of a 
eoDtmuous plain from Tor as far southward as Kas Mohammed. 
From his vessel he could desciy in the interior the summit of 
Mount St Catherine towering above all the rest The localities 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the harbour Niebnhr names 
as follows : 1. Kalla et Tor, formerly a fortress, now a complete 
ruin ; 2. Belled en Nassara, the village of the Christians, in- 
habited entirely by Greeks, and in whose immediate neighbonr- 
hood are the ruins of a convent — ^the site, according to the 
monks, of the scriptural Elim ; 8. Shadlic^ a iishing village hard 
by ; 4. Bir, the wells, whence the vessels that touch at Tor pro- 
cure water, better in quality than that of Suez, but far inferior 
to that which is brought down by camels from the mountain 
springs not far away. The village of Jebel, still farther to the 
south, is very small, and is the home of the pilots who conduct 
the scanty navigation of that part of the Red Sea. 

Thevenot,* who was there in 1658, a little more than a cen- 
tury before Niebnhr, did not pay much attention to Tor, it 
seeming to him an insignificant place. He alludes, however^ 

1 Niebuhr's JRemn^ I. pp. 259, 2(H). [There is aa exoellent Englub 
translation.] 

* J. Thevenot, Beisen, Pt. I. vol. 2, Kap. xxiv. p. S34. 
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to a fortress standing near tlie sea, whose walls were well 
guarded with towers and even with cannon, and garrisoned by 
a detachment of Turkish soldiers under an aga. Near this 
fortress there was a Greek convent, dedicated to St Catherine 
and Jehovah in the burning bush. Near by were five or six 
houses inhabited by Greeks. Thevenot received a very cordial 
reception at the convent, and had set before him a fine dish 
of fish from the Red Sea. At that time there were tliirty 
monks there, the most of whom had been compelled to leave 
the convent at Sinai out of considerations of safety, Tor being 
regarded as more secure agrainst Arab attacks. 

During the time of the French occupation of Kirypt, Cou- 
telle and Ivoziere tlie mineraloiiists made an overland visit to 
Tor, and irave a detailed account of the results of their obser- 
vations, Nvliich may be found in their Description de T E<j>jpte 
ttat modcrne, T. ii. pp. 283-285. They confirm the accounts 
given by their predecessors of the danijerous coral reefs along 
the shore. The tide, which at Suez rises to a heii,dit of from 
four to six feet, they found to rise at Tor scarcely tliirty inches. 
Thcv ascribe the decadence of the place not so much to the 
faithlessness of the Turkish and Aiub authorities, as to the 
wicked recklessness of the pilots of the port, who do not exer- 
cise care to bring the vessels committed to them safely to their 
destination, but procure their wreck upon the coast in order 
that large spoils may come to them. 

Seetzen^ visited Tur in 1810 at the time of the date harvest, 
and saw the place thickly filled with people who had been 
called together froui all tiie neighbourhood to share in the fruit. 
The most remarkable event durinrj his stay was his visit to the 
mountain el-Nakus in the neighbuuihuod, \sliich had excited so 
much wonder and curiosity by the strange sounds which were 
said to couic from it. Seetzen does not appear to have tar- 
ried long in Tor proper, but to have made his stay mainly in 
the W'udi el Nachal, an huiu's inarch northward. This is the 
place which BurckharJt afterwards designated simply as el- 
Wadi, and lies on the road from Tor to A\'adi llebran. 

It was in this retired place, too, that JJurckliardt tiiirlcil fur 
several weeks ailer his return, much broken in health, from 

1 Seetzen, Schreihen von ModtOf 17tli Nov. IblO, in Mouati. Correspond, 
1812, ToL xxvi. p. 393. 
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Medina. lie had been three days in coming from Shenn ; and 
when on the tliird day he arrived at Tor, he found the place in 
the poesession of the wife of the Pasha of Egypt, and her great 
retinne. Lively as this made the place^ it did not adapt it as 
an especially favonzable one for the recovery of a sick man ; 
and after enduring it as well as he could for a few day% he 
withdrew to the seclusion of el-Wadi, where there were some 
palm trees, an abondanoe of fresh air, and the isolation which 
he craved. It may be remarked inddentallyi that when the 
Egyptian princess left Tor for Cairo, a carriage with four hoises 
was sent thither by her hnsband, — the only instance in the 
history of the world, it may be^ when so snmptnoos a means of 
conyeyanoe has been witnessed upon the Sinai Peninsula. 

Surrounded by palm, nebek, orange, and apricot trees, in a 
little cottage^ which Bnrckhardt shielded from the hot rays of 
the snn by a matting of thick date leaves, he rapidly recovered, 
and was able to renew Bis joomcy northward. He says that 
he had not found so sumptuous a place to tarry and recuperate 
his strength, whidi had been severely taxed by the efforts of 
foar years in the wastes of Syria and Arabia, since leaving the 
villas of his friends in Aleppo. And he recommends it as a 
very favourable place for any one who may need the salubrious 
influences of such a locality while travelling through that 
region, to resort thither. The warm springs of Hammam Musa, 
thought by the Arabs to signalize the ^t where Moses lived 
for many years, are used lai^ly by the inhabitants for their 
medicinal effects. Their waters are moderately warm, about 
28* Reaum. There is a fort in el-Wadi, which Burekhardt 
conjectured to be of the same antiquity with that at Tor. The 
former, which was near the cottage where Burekhardt lived, 
has so excellent natural advantages, that the French, daring 
the time of their occupation of Egypt^ entertained the project 
of reconstructing it, and holding it as a strong position. They 
were compelled to leave the country, however, before it oould 
be earned into effect. 

Burekhardt speaks very strongly of the great abundance of 
the dates produced in and around Tor. Nowhere else^** says 
the experienced traveller, ^ have I seen such luxuriant date 
plantations as those here." More difficult was it, however, to 
procure meat; for sheep are Yerj scarce in the Peninsola, and 
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the Arabs are very reluctant to part with them. The mutton 
for the Egyptian princess had to be bvonght down to Tor from 
Suez. 

After recovering lils strength, Burckhardt continued liis 
journey northward. His course took him soon out of the Wadi 
el-Wadi, as it is called jNir minevce, to a high plain bounded on 
the east by the long range of Sioaitic mountains, and on the 
west by the low chalk and limestone hills which skirt the coast. 
This plain is for the most part gravelly and very hard. Its name 
is et'Kaay and it does not stand in good repute with the Arabs, 
so poorly snpplio I is it with springs. On this open plain, very 
little sheltered with trees, Buickhardt suffered much, and at the 
end of his fii>st day's march was attacked with fever, which fol- 
lowed liim all the way to Suez, and left him little strength or 
inclination to take observations of the remainder of the route. 

The most elaborate reports of Tor and its vicinity are from 
the pen of Bnppell,^ who visited it in his first journey to Sinai, 
extending from 1822 to 1827, and also in his second, which 
was from 1831 to 1835, and of £farenberg/ who was there 
between 1823 and 1825. They have studied exhaustively the 
natural productions and the physical characteristics of the 
whole coast ; and their works have received so signal marks of 
approbation, that I need but make a passing allusion to them, 
and refer the reader who wishes to pursue the subject in detail 
to thehr classic volumes* 

Buppell's remarks, made in connection with his visit to Tor, 
on some of the physical characteristics of the whole Peninsula, 
are so valuable that I cite them here. 

The cHmate of the country is in general veiy healthful, and 
free from febrile influences, a few low places like Tor excepted. 
The different forms of dysentery so common in other lands are 
not met here; yet there were some of the natives whom he saw 

> E. Rnppell, Katie det Ha/en$ wm Tor, aH/(fenommen 1826 ; Rem tn • 
Ahystm, Frank, a. M. 1838 ; Letire, dat. 23d April 1826, in von Zaeh'i 

Cwrtspond. astronomiqtte, Genes 1826, vol. xv. No. 1, p. 28. 

* C. G. Ehrenberg, tlie CoraUenthierc dr.^ Rothen ^feerc!>, physiohgisch 
unUrsucht und itystentali^ch vtrz^ichnet, in Schri/ten der Ahukmic d. Wus- 
tensck, im Berlin^ 1834 ; the same, Uber die Natvr md BUdung der COral' 
kmneeln und CwatkntOnke im Botken Meere, in the isine work ; th« same, 
SffmboUs pktfeicm, etc. 
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suffering with this complaint, but not, he thinks, from any evil 
in the climate, but from insufficient and improper food, in- 
adequate clothiiifx, and the sudden changes of temperature to 
which the country is exposed. The latter arise largely from 
the abrupt transitions, occurring as they do almost daily on the 
coast, of the course of the wind from northerly to southerly 
currents. In the mountainous districts the nights are almo^st 
always cold ; in February water not unfrcqueutly freezes in the 
convent garden at Sinai : on the contrary, the sandy valleys, 
like those near Tor, are intensely hot in summer, partly in con- 
sequence of the unclouded sky, partly from the glare of the 
rocks, partly from the radiation of the sand. 

Diseases of tlie eyes, so common in the East, are uufrequent 
and of short duiation in the Peninsula, because that sudden 
drau[^ht of cold air which is so often encountered in Egypt is 
not known in Arabia. There is a species of ophthahnia largely 
prevalent among the Arabs, but it is a mere temporary inflam- 
mation of the eye. The small-pox is a great scourge here, as 
everywhere in the East, though the Christians of Tor have 
introiluced vaccination. 

Those who wish to learn in detail what the botanical charac- 
ter of the neighbourhood of Tor is, will consult the Travels^ of 
the accomplished and enthusiastic Schubert. 

The peculiar pnjvince which Ehrenberg explored and ex- 
hausted is one to which I can only refer here. He spent a 
half-year in examining the corals and the infusoria of the ived 
Sea, and his work coiitains the record of his thorough investi- 
gations along the whole western coast of the Peninsula. The 
contrast is very great between the accumulated stores which 
my distinguished co-labourer in the University of Berlin 
brought back with him, and those which another eminent man, 
the Italian Pietro Delia Valle,'^ scarcely less honoured in his day 
than Ehrenberg in ours, brought back in 161 fi. Delia Valle 
says that in Tor he " hired a boat and went out to fish for the 
cornls and ovsters in the harbour. Four \%hole chests he sent 
home to Italy, as a remembrance of his journey, and as a suit- 
able nieans of decorating a beautiful grotto at home." 

* Von Sclial)ert, Reisen in das Morgcnland. 

* Pictro D(!lla Valle, lleiselcschreihung bci WUdtrJioUi^ 1C74, fol.| Send' 
schreiben xi. dat. 25 Jan. 1G16, p. 121. 
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As the second part of Ehrenber^fs journal has not been 
published, I will avail myself of ihe manuscript to extract the 
names of the harbours along the western coast of the Penbsula, 
all of which he examined carefully, and with an eye to the 
wants of future navigators. The list indndes, reckoning from 
Suez to Tor, twenty-eight names, of which only ten are indi- 
cated on Moresby's English chart, and those mostly in a false 
orthography. Those in italics indicate the most prominent 
harbours, suitable for large ships. 

1. Suez. There is good anchorage close to the town for 
small craft, and the roads outside are suitable for larger vessels, 
excepting during the pievalence of strong gales from the south* 
The depth of water in the harbour varies from one to three 
fathoms ; at ebb tide in summer there is but one, at high water 
in winter there are three. The greatest depth in the roads is 
eight or nine fathoms. From Suez to Tor the depth of the sea 
along the coast ranges from fifteen to thirty. 2. Ajun, oppo- 
site Ajun Musa. 3. Mesalbaht. 4. Sadder* 5* Jfotonuxr. 
6. Ghor Debba. 7. El-Haraba. 8. Lagai. 9* Seffaje. 10. 
El'I/amam, n asite Hamam. Faroun, or Pharaoh's Baths, 
where at high tide there are sometimes forty*five fathoms of 
water. 11. Grundela, probably opposite GharundeL IS* El- 
Benkie. 13. Haluk el Guareb. 14. Ahu Seltmey where Lep- 
sius' vessel waited for him. 15* BetraUt 16. Bir-tehi. 17. 
Abu-rasifa. 18. Negasaht. 19« Shera-tibh. 20. Sbaeb el 
Gaza, the only one which affords a thorough protection against 
southern gales, Thb is secured by a coral reef which runs out 
into the sea on the south* There are four fathoms of water in 
this harbour. 21. 1) jt ben* 22. Abu-darbe. 23. Guta el Gaza. 
24. El-Bitan : here whales have been seen. 25. El-Quas. 26. 
El'Ghub. 27. Abu Suared. 28* Tor, This harbour, though 
open at the south, is effectually guarded against the strong west 
winds by the tongue of land which runs down from the north* 

From Tor to Has Mohammed there are, according to 
Ehrenberg, fifteen places suitable for the anchorage of light 
craft. Only six of them are important enough to have any 
recognition on Moresby's chart, which was followed by Kicpert 
in his map to accompany Robinson*s BihUcal Bssearehes. 

Tor has been visited within recent years by Wellsted, von 
Schubert, and Lepsius* 
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The first named, who devotes six pages to an account of 
Tor^ repeats much which has already been alluded to> He tells 
us that he found the older of tiie Arabian settlements com- 
pletely deserted, and that at the Christian village of Belled en 
Nassara there was s scanty population, which subsisted mainly 
on the slight returns made by bringing water from the moun- 
tains, fishing, and procuring naphtha or coal oO from the Egyp- 
tian coast opposite^ but whose poverty was really extreme. He 
confirms the accounts which Poooeke' gave of the marshy and 
sticky character of the soil around Tor, which made it preferi* 
able to leave the place and go to the high land in the rear, as 
Borckhardt had done. Von Schubert and Lepsins both confirm 
the squalid and filthy character of the scanty population. An 
English commercial agent was residtng there during their visit : 
he set an excellent dish of fish before them, which they could 
not eat in the house, but enjoyed in their own tents, where the . 
vermin did not destroy their appetite. Lepsins remarks that it 
was pleasant in that inhospitable little town to meet a friendly 
reception from a man who had been acerone to Buppell, 
Ehrenberg^ and Laborde. 

Wellsted's observations led him to condnde that there is no 
f onndatiaa for the apparently modern legend that Tor was the 
EUm of the Israelites. 

Those who may wish to pursue the subject into further 
detail^ will find allusions more or less full to all the productions, 
vegetable and animal, of Tor, in the writers already alluded to^ 
and in the narratives of Laborde,* Shaw, and Henniker. 

DI80UB8ION II. 

JOEL HIMAM, OR HOKATTEB, AND JCBEL NAKU8. 

There remain yet two notable localities in the neiglibour- 
hood of Tor to be spoken of : the one bearing the united names 
of Jebel Mokatteb, or Mountain of Inscriptions, and Jebel 
Himam, or Mount of Death; and the other known as Jebel 
Nakfis, or Bell Mountain, the latter of which has withui recent 

* Pococke's Dtscriplion of tie Edst, quoted from a d r. trnns, 

• L. de Laborde^ Toy. p. CO; Wellbtcd's TvaixL ; Th. biiaw, Travel;!; 
Sir F. Henniker, Nota dwrii^a Vtrit to Bgypt^ Sinai^ etc. 
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yean awaJcened iniieh interest In travellen. A story was tdd 
to Bemaidna de Breydenbacby* Bean of Mayence^ who visited 
this region in 1483| that iheie was once in the sednded district 
north of Tor a convent of nurnks, which had utterly disap- 
peared, leaving not a trace hehind, except the regular sound of 
the beUs at the canonical honrs of every day. The Arabs con- 
firmed this stoiy, originally reported by the monks, bnt they 
professed to have lost the way to the sacred place. Since that 
time the sound of bells has frequently been observed| but the 
source has not been traced ^ very recently. li is now ascer- 
tained, however, to be one of the two mountains alluded to 
above^ both of which lie near together north-west of Tor. 

Wdlsted is not only the disooyerer of the first named of the 
two, but thus far the only explorer; for Lcpsius, although in 
the immediate neighbourhood, failed to visit the spot. Jebel 
Mokatteb is the first eminence of any importance as one follows 
the low range of hills leading northward along the coast above 
Tor. Comparing it vath the descriptions which characterize 
Wadi- Feiran and Wadi Mokatteb near Serbal, this mountain 
near Tor has little importance, but the lines found upon it have 
a common character with the other mysterious inscriptions of 
the Peninsula, although there are fewer letters and more figures 
than in those of the north. Unfortunately, Wellsted took no 
copies ; bnt BSdiger, who is so profoundly skilled in oriental 
scholarship, Is of the opinion just advanced, that the inscrip- 
tions of this mountain are coeval with the other mysterious 
inscriptions of the country, notwithstanding the comparatively 
greater number of words in known modem languages which 
are found scattered among them. The whole mountain is 
extremely dreary and barren^ and with the Arabs it has the 
reputation of being hauntd by evil spirits. Wellsted's attend- 
ants could not be induced to spend the night there. 

The Bell Mountdn lies a little farther north in the same 
range of hills. Burckhardt heard of it from the monks at 
Sinai, but never visited it. The mystery which formerly hung 
over It is entirely dispelled by the Investigatfens of the intelli- 
gent travellers who have visited It, among whom are WeDsted, 
Buppell, Ehrsnberg, and Prof. Gray of Oxford. The old 
legend was, that, a convent had once been swallowed up by some 
^ BeralL de QnudeDlMich, /ftnerariiim, FreCiift. 6. 
VOL. I. L 
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oonvnluoii of natara^ and thai tlie InUa neror oeased to ring at 
their appomted time. But Welkted instaotij discovered that 
the sound is fomed merely by the falling of particles of sand 
doim the side. He proved the accuracy of his conjecture by 
rmming down the sides at a rapid pace: the sound then was 
startlingly loud^ and would have Blled even him with terror 
had he not known whence Is its source;. He afterwards tried 
the same eoEperiment after rain, but this time there was no 
sound. 

Buppell, Gray, and Ehrenbetg were led to the same results ; 
and the old mystery which hung over the Bell Mountain may 
now be said to be entirely removed. 

« 

NOTE'on the Distribution of the Coral Reefs and Islands in the 
Med JSeOy particularli/ along Uie Coast of tlie Sinai FeniiisuUu 

1. General View of the Subject, 

When Thomas Shaw^ visited the Peninsula in 1721^ he made 
the remark that the great deficiency of the country in vegeta« 
tion is richly compensated by the abundance of the marine 
growth along the shores, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour of Tcht. He was much struck with the pro- 
fusion of madrepores and alg^ on the coast (for he held with 
the naturalists of that day tb«it corak are a species of plants), 
and tells ns that he was inclined to adopt the notion of Pliny, 
that all this luxuriance of vegetation is to be regarded and de- 
scribed as a submarine forest (Plin. ziii. 25, rubrum eciL mare 
enim et toiua orimHs aeeanm refertei est eylvU)* F4re Sicard' 
spoke of the coral reefs as petrified mushrooms, but remarked 
particularly on the resemblance which the algae bear to fir trees, 
and in some of the varieties to oaks. 

Forskal, who accompanied Niebuhr on his expedition, ob- 
serves in his Deaeriptio AnimaUum, that at the time of their 
visit a skilled natnralnt could make mom discoveries in a single 
day on the coral reefs of the Bed Sea than anywhere else in a 
whole year. Here^ he says, the occupation becomes one of no 

^ That. Shaw*i Tmb, Sitter qaota Irom m Ckr. tnms. 
• Thn Sicaid, Lettit oa Phre FMen^ in Lettru 4eli/ianUtf edit I^oa 
1819, vol iv. p. 404, 
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Httle art, fur it !-> ;is much as one's life is worth to let a l)r)at be 
curried to the slii :il places. These, however, are casilv dis- 
tinguiahable, s;;Lys Forskal, by rLasoii of their light coloia ; and 
they afford in tinn' of perfect t :iliii the greatest contrast in the 
extremely rich variety of sabniaruie vegetation to the wild, 
hagfi:ii'<l wastes of the adjacent shores. Forskal's observations 
(III the dilTereut species were accurate as far as they extended, 
but hiter naturalists have enlarged them ver)- much. Yet this 
remark uf borskabs deserves to be quoted^ eu account of its 
truth: "The coral reefs reach from Tor as far as GhonaULlu 
(Gonisude), following the line of the shore; but iarther south 
they beconie rarer, so that vessels can sail in the night, while 
on the coast of Suez they are wholly wanting.** 

Ehrenbcrg confirms the general trutli of the sentence just 
quoted, but his general labours have extended far beyond any 
of his predecessor's in this lieliL lie has v. itii gi-eat sagacity 
and thoroughness made out tlu- differences between the flora of 
the Arabian Gulf and that of the Pacific, which the departed 
Chamisso and others so fully explored ami described; and the 
result of liis own personal iiu^uiries lias been to make the world ' 
fully acquainted with the vegetable life of the Red Sea, and to 
contribute thereby a most important chapter to the history of 
natural science in the present day. I must refer the reader to 
Ehreri berg's works if he wishes to master the subject: it will 
be sufficient for my purpose to allude to them so far as they 
relate to the geographical character of the I'cniiisulu. 

2. Tht JXsiribuUon pf Coral Boaah in ih» Red Sea* 

The Red Sea, in strong contrast to the North, the Baltic, 

the AilriuLic, and the Atlantic Ocean, is characterized by the 
abundance of its coral reefs, which in many places gird the 
shore in the form of banks, which come almost to the sui'face 
in some places. They are generally encountered in places 
where the water is sliual, but they are met in some instances 
where the depth i^ not inconsiderablei and are Ibere most for- 
midable. 

* Forskal's Descript. Animal, p. 29. 

' C. G. Ehrenbcrg, Ucber die Natnr und Bildutig dcr CnraUt'ninsrln 
tmd Corallenbdnke im Jiothcn Mcere, Berlin 1084 $ tbe same, die Coraikn- 
thUre du RoUien MeaxSf B&thu 
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Thefe tre in the Bed Sea, from the place wh«re the reefs 
begin to i^pear to the place where they cease^ very few localities 
where they cease to such a degree as to open a harbour for free 
anchorage dose to the shore* These are Soez, Tor, and Jambo. 
Li the reef district the banks nm along dose to the coast, 
generally sabmeiged a teiy little way, bnt making it necessary 
for boats to tondi at the onter edge^ and for the passengers to 
wade ashore over the reef, or to be carried on the badn of the 
sailors* There oomes then open water^ generally not very deep, 
but available for steamers; and then there rise up from the 
bottom another long and broken series of reefs, shatting in 
what may be likened to a canaL Then comes another line of 
water^ then another reef formation ; and in some places ^ese 
alternate patches of free water and of coral extend half-way 
across from die Arabian to the African shore. Of course 
these reefs are a help to navigation in one way, for they break 
the videnoeof the waves, and in case of a storm a steamer or a 
sailing vessd can lie at anchor behind one with security; but 
when the currents and the winds become^ as they sometimes do^ 
uncontrollably strong, the peril is all the more heig ht en e d, for 
should the vessd drag its anchor, and dash agMnst the leef, it 
would soon go to pieces. From Tor to Gomsnde the coral for- 
mation is most abundant ; north of Tor it disappears almost 
entirdy ; south of Gomsude it is rarely met. 

The lower part of the Bed Sea is shaUow, and the waves 
are usually not hi^ ; the middle portion is very deep^ and the 
waves are formidable. Ehroibeig tells us that on the seas 
which he had traversed — ^the Adriatic^ the Black, tiie Mediter- 
ranean, the Caspian, the North, and the Bdtie— he never 
bdtdd such waves as at the deepest parts of the Bed Sea,— -the 
locality between Sherm and Bas Mdiammed, for example* 

3. The exuUncc of the Coral Reefs traceable to causes connected 
wiUi Frim&sol Volcanic Actum, 

The most of the coral banks and idands are found where 
the waters of die Bed Sea are diallow ; and they never appear 
where the depth is great It is noticeable also that they appear 
in the neighbonrhood of flat coasts^ and audi also as bear 
traces of former volcanic action. The Gulf of Sues, near 
whose mouth the greatest abnndanoe of oord is aeeui is remark* 
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able for its shallowness : no portion of it is at ail deep ; fifty 
fathoms form the maxirmnn. 

The existence of a mountain exuding naphtha, just opposite 
to Tor, with its adjacent warm springs, was considered at an 
early date a probable reason for conjecturing tliat volcanic 
action has something to do, directly or indirectly, v, itli the forma- 
tion of coral reefs. This Leopold von Buch' long ago suspected, 
with his xisual remarkable acateness ; and in his classical work 
on the Canaries he called attention to the traces of former 
volcanic activity on the Arabian coast. The results to which 
Ehrenberi^was led are convincingly in favour of such a theory; 
and the observations of Lieut. Barker,^ who witnessed a dis- 
play of that activity in Suddh Island in August lS4i), has left 
no ground for debating the questiou. Not that the nature of 
the ground has any influence in promoting the development of 
the little creatures which make up the substance of the banks, 
but the shallowness oi tlic waters, which is a secondary cause 
of the reefs, doubtless owing to a volcaoio upheaval of the 
bottom of the sea. 

4. Charaetirit^ Features of th$ Coral Reefs* 

The coral reefs of the Red Sea have this feature in comm ii, 
that they all form a kind of bank coming very nearly to tlie 
surface, and running out below with the most diversified prongs. 
The top is u'^ually one or two fathoms below the water ; but 
at ebb tide points appear, which, ho\sevcr, are never pure 
coral in their nature, but are black ma?sr=^ of mingled shells, 
sea-weed, and bits of rock, cemented togetii r and upborne 
by the underlying reef. The sailors call tliese points negro 
heads. 

« 

The ring form, so common in the Pncific, is never met in 
the lied Sea ; and there are none of those regularities of con- 
struction which have been noticed in Australasia by Becchey, 
Darwin, and G;iiin;ir(], observable in the Suez Gulf, excepting 
that on the side towards the prevailing wind — the nortii — the 
soa is always sure to be found tolerably deep. The charac- 
teristic form is })ind-like, girding the shore, as has already been 
said, with a number of coral strips, not connected, but usually 

* L. von Buch, Descrlpt. physique des T$les Canaries, etc., Paris I8S6* 
< In Lond. Joum. of the Geog, S)c xfu 1540, p. 338. 
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broken, and partienlarlj in the outer ones. Those which lie 
doso to the shore have a bold front on the aea ode. Those 
which come after slope away both to the east and the west, 
and are more dangerous. Tha ehaimela which are left between 
them are thoroaghly understood by the pilots, and afford for 
small steamers and for the smaller class of sailmg rasels a 
^ure and admirable basin, free from heavy waves, and allowing 
therefore more rapid progress than coald be enjoyed on the 
open sea. 

The harbour of Tor Is formed by a coral reef which projects 
southward in the form of a long tongoe-like peninstda, and 
which Is 80 masdve that Pte Sicard pleasantly says, that ^ it 
Is a mole anch as not all the' European powers combuied would 
be able to construct** Its appearance u known not to have 
changed perceptibly during the last hundred and fifty years, 
and has apparently undergone no alteratioa for three centuries. 
It Is always four feet, and during the flood tides of summer it 
IS sometimes twdve feet, under water. The harbour which it 
forms has a depth of eight or nine fathoms. The reef is three 
times as l(mg as it is broad, and on the outside falls away sud- 
denly to a depth of fifty fathoms.^ 



DIBCUBSIOK ni« 

TBI BOOtB ACBOSS THE FLAIN EI^XAA AKD THROUGH THE MOmiTUllS FBOX 

TOB TO SIKAI. 

1. Tht Plain WaH Hebran^ and the Pats to Wadi Seldf. 

Tor was the ancient landing-place of many pilgrims to 
Sinai, Christian as well as Mohammedan, for it was equally 
sacred to both confessions. There are therefore several /<iit»- 
raria in our possession left by former travellers, but they are, 
for geographical purposes, of little value. Niebuhr, Seetzen, 
Rozi^re, Contelle, Burckhardt, Robinson, Callier, and others, 
took different routes to Sinai. But able travelers have ex- 
plored the 'one from Tor through Wadi Hebran ; and those 

^ The reader ssho may wish to read a full account of the various reasons 
which have been asaigncd for the Diunc Red Sea, wiU consult Kilter's 
Brdbmde vm ArdbUn (the extia-Siaai portion), xiiL 
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who wish to study the subject in all its bearings will find in the 
writings referred to all that they can wish. Rnppell described^ 
it mainly in its geological characteristics. Scliimper traced^ the 
botanical features of the route. Laborde sketched' the topo- 
graphical nature of the country wlion on his return from Sinni ; 
and though his sketch is a slight one, yet tlicro is otKnii:li to 
enable us to form a judgment. Von Schubert iias given ^ us a 
very graphic description of the route, which cannot be read 
without transporiiuu nnr- to the very spot. AVcllsted has con- 
firmedj* and Lepsius^ has crowned the whole with his careful 
examination of the inscriptions on the route, and with his 
measurements of angles with the compass. 

The word Kaa means merely " plain," and cl-Kaa is pre- 
eminently " the plain." It reaches nortiiward from Tor to Abu 
Selime, where Wadi Mokatteb in its western portion comes 
down to the sea, and consists for the most part of a very gently 
sloping plateau of sand, whose liighest portion is only three 
hundred and forty feet above the sea's level. It is broken here 
and there with slightly rolling hills, and is bounded on the east 
by the towering granite region of the PeTiinsida, and on the 
west by the long chalk and linif'>toiio ran^o to which Jebel 
Mokattcb and Jebel Nakiis, alreatiy il» srriijed, belong. The 
plain is approached on the south by the hillock over which el- 
Wadi runs, and the eye runs at a glance northward to the high 
hills beyond Wadi Seltmc, and in the itnmedinte neighbourhood 
of Wn(]i Giiarundel. The theory bns Ijl c n advaiif 'd by Shaw, 
that tiic EHm of the Tsrnrlitc.s was in the neighbourhood of 
Tor; but this would stem to be thoroughly disproved by the 
fact that between tlie wells of Tor and the bitter fountain of 
Murkha, or Murrah, at the western outlet of the Wadi Mokat- 
teb route to Sinai — a three days' march — there is not a single 
spring. The vegetation of the plain is vci'v scanty, and the 
soil is in many cases covered with a thin crust of salt. 

* Buppell, litise in Ah^ssiti, Frankf. a. M. 1838, vol. L pp. 114>117. 

* W. Sdumper, Kurze NoAridtten^ in us. dwt 1885. 

* L. de Laborde ei Usant, Foy. cfe VArahU Petree, 1830, PariSi le. 

pp. 64-66, in litlece topograpkiqm de Ouadi Hthrau. 

* Von ScbulxTt, lUise. in das Morgenland, Vt. ii. pp. 200-307. 

* Welkted, Travds in Arabia, 1838, 8?0, VoL ii. pp. 45-56, 
^ B. Lqtsius, Joumalf in m, Ubo. 
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The xonte to Wadi Hebmn does not ran paialkl ivllli 
sea and then tiini aharply to libe east^ Imt croHea the bwer 
part of the plain obliquely, in an almost nortlierly direction. 
It is a day's march from Tw to the month of the wadi, 
although to the sea It seems but a yeij little way. Travellen 
almost always spend die first night at the place where the nar- 
row opening in the rocks tells them that they have reached 
Wadi Hebnm. Lepsius' practised eye showed him that there 
might be expected Sinaitic inscriptions on rocks so well adapted 
for them. Nor was he disappointed ; and the result of his search 
was the discovery of ten of those mysterious ipcorda^ similar in 
their genonl character to those f oiuid elsewhere in the Penm* 
sulsy but entirely illegible. He coDdnded that they must have 
been left there by persons on the way from Tor to Sinai: the 
general direction of the inscriptions indicated this. Th^ could 
not, hewevor, have been cut with Uie simple tools which were 
required to engrave the inscriptions on the sandstones of Wadi 
Mokatteb. They most have been done by skilled handi^ and 
with instroments of a fine edge. 

' And this naturally brings us to speak vi the geological 
character of the region. The Wadi Hebran leads directly into 
the granitic or ^witie region. The rock, which is at fixit 
largely felspatfaio with crystals of quarts, becomes more and 
more mbced with hornblende, and at lengUi passes into tiie 
fine, puic granite of Mount Sinai* Wadi Hebran is plainly 
the result of an eariy disruption of the primitive rock, and leads 
upwards from el-Kaa between high ledges of rock in a more 
winding manner than would be conjectured from the map of 
Laborde. It throws off a few minor wadis to theng^t and the 
left, one of which the last4aentioned traveller expbred, and 
found to be very difficult to traverse, indeed inaccesaible to 
camels. In one of these Laborde discovered more inscriptions, 
and the secluded ruins of one of those many monasteries which 
in former days were so common throughout the entire neigh- 
bourhood of the holy moontab* 

Wadi Hebran is at first veiy narrow, scarcely twenty paces 
wide : it then becomes broader, and then narrows again. A 
little brook flows down through it and waters a number of palm 
trees^ and ^ives rise to an abundant vegetation* Indeed, all 
travellers speak of the delightful trsnsitioD from the sterile, 
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savage face of the plain of el-Ivna, to the well-watered trees 
and plants which abound in the Wadi Schubert. Lepsius aud 
others allude specifically to the form of the place; but as it is 
not particularly different from that met elsewhere^ I will not 
cite them in detail. 

2. 7%€ A$eent to Mnmi Smai through Wadi Stlaf and the 
NaM> Hawyy or Pats of the Winds* 

Wadi Hebran conducts to Wadi Selaf, which, though but a 
continuation of the former, is different in appearauct) and in 
its geographical relations. The Ilebran is a well-watered, and, 
for the desert, luxuriant pathway, generally narrow and gorge- 
like, between towering masses of the volcanic rock which forms 
the central mountain region. The Selaf, on tlie contrary, is a 
broad and sandy wadi, which lies like a belt separating the 
Sinai group from tlie Serbal. It is but three hours in length 
to the place wliere it meets Wadi Ghurbeh, its real continuation 
on to the ^rcat curving Wadi el Sheikh. liut at the point 
where it passes into and adopts the name Wadi Ghurbeh, it is 
intersected by the regular northern route from Suez to Sinai. 

From this point of intersection there are two avaiiabie 
routes for reaching the spot which is the ^al of all travellers 
in that region — ^Mount Sinai. The easiest, although the mo<;t 
circuitous, is to continue straight on througii Wadi Ghurbeh to 
its junction with the great Wadi Sheikh, whose ascent is very 
gentle and little impeded, to the great plain er-Rahah, lying 
just north of the sacred mountain. The other is much shorter, 
but far more difficult. It is by way of the narrow, steep, and 
rocky pass called by the Arabs Nakb el IIaN>y, or Pass of 
the Winds. It has often been taken, and often described. Von 
Schubert turned up to the Kahah plain through it ; so did 
Burckhardt, Canon Morison,' Lord Lindsay,* liobinson,^ and 
Lepsius. By the accounts of all, the way is extremely difficult, 
tlie scenery fearfully wild and desolate. The gorge is narrow, 
and the reason for its beiuc called the Pass of the AVinds be- 
comes immediately evident to the traveller, so furiously do the 

* A. Morison, Cltaitomr, Rel historiqus^tM Fo]f. noodlmeiU/aitauMfmi 

Sinai ft a Jrrumlcni^ Toul. 1701, p. 91. 
» Lord Lindsay, letters on (he Holy Land, vol L pb 283* 
* Robinson's Biblical Mesearcfm, 
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cnrreiits of air sweep through it Hoge fragments of rock 
strev the way, the debris of the cliffs, which rise to a height of 
ftom eight hundred to a thousand feet, and overhang the nar- 
row waj. Over these shattered masses the camels dowlj and 
toilfully pick thdr way. There are traces, however, of a paved 
road, conjectured to have been bollt is early times by the 
monks, who were so numerous in all the ncighbonrhood, as a 
means of easier commnnieatlon with the spot of the most in* 
terest to ihem — ^the sacred mountain of Sinai. Some of the 
inseriptionfl which axe so common in all parts of the Peninsda 
have, been diseovered in parts of the pass, bnt they are not so 
marked bnt that very careful obserrms have failed to notice 
them. Near the confluence of the Nakb el Hawy with Wadi 
Solaf, or Selaf, is the ade wadi Itudhwan, mnnmg off towards 
the south, and communicating with that retired valley in which 
Laborde discovered the rains of a convent. 

The Nakb Hawy, called by Lindsay Nakb How, by Burck- 
hardt NaUi er Bahah, by Lcpsius Nakb Haui, is, as will be 
inferred from the above brief summary, a nanow and steep 
staircase leading from the lower dntriet of the Serbal to the 
high plain or platean on which rest the lofty mountains of the 
Sinai group. As a means of ascent, the great difficulty of 
ascending will always prevent its being generally chosen as a 
means of reaching the convent and the places of greatest in* 
terest to the pilgrim ; but its terribly savage desolatbn, and its 
impressive introduction to the places associated with the giving 
of the law, will continue to impart to it a certain interest 
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Sfia 9. THE MOUNTAINS OF THE SINAI PENINSULA IN THEIR 
T^O MAIN GROUPS^ SINAI AND 3BBBAL. 

FIRST QBOCP. 

TU£ CENTRAL GROUP OP TUE JEBEL MU8A, THE " MOUNT OF MOSES," AND THK 

TUB snxA or «x jXAit— hobd iun> sinai, or tde " mountains of 

hoses'* of CHBlSnAKS AMD MOHAimiPAllg, 

General View, 

NLY by a tlioiongh scientific examiDation made in 
pc^on, can sounl knowledge be gained about any 
group of mountains; and here suck an examination 
is utteriy wanting — it bas never been made* Those 
who have -visited the region which we are about to stndyi hitve 
had to folknr the caprice of ignorant Bednins^ or have had to 
accommodate tbemselves to the exigencies of necessity. The 
deep recesses^ the stem rocks utterly destitute of soil, have thus 
far compelled travelleis to avoid wide detours, and have caused 
them to fix their gaze upon onei and but oaci desired object — 
the Convent of St Catherine. Their interest in this sacred 
place cannot be lightly spoken of, nor their desire to reach it 
wondered at; yet it is much to be regretted that it has been the 
occaMon of a great neglect of the physical features of the Smm 
group, excepting so far as they lie in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the convent, and in the scenes hallowed by ancient 
legends. It is only within a most recent period that travellers 
have began to east free glances beyond those castellated walls, 
and to free themselves from the mere assertions of those who 
merely repeated a welLiWom tale. For although there was much 
that is unquestionably true in what used to be told to every tra- 
veller, although the coloured glass through which the tourist 
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had to look was veritable glass, yet much was trivial, and there 
was ample need for the acute InvestigationB of oar day to strike 
into a new field and asoertun more valuable facts. And what 
a contrast to the old' reports of travdlers, who never inquired^ 
and whose highest exercise of mind was a wondering adoration, 
are the results given us by Seetzen, Burekhardt, Huppell, 
Robinsoui Busseggcr^ Schimper, Lepsios, and others! And 
still there is an endless amount yet to learn. "Evea now the 
whole mountain district sonth of Jebd Musa, and the imme- 
diate vicinity of the convent, is a ierra ineogniia to us; and the 
highest pei^y Om Shomar, has only been visited by one man, 
Burckhaxdt; ouly the approaches on the 80uih<>west,north*west, 
north-east, and north-west have been examined, but all the 
other ravinesi valleys, passes, and summits remain unexplored. 
Of the systematic connection of the whole district we as yet 
know nothing ; we have only random facts^ and it may be mere 
conjectures at times, to supply the place of sure knowledge. 
Cartographers have copied servilely one from another, or have 
fiUedout the blank spaces each for himself; and till Br Laborde 
gave us his valuable map, we had nothing on which we could 
rely. The new and admirable maps of Kiepert and C. Zimmer- 
mann, however, gather up all our recent knowledge, and by 
reason of their large scale supply a great want, and are espe- 
cially to be oommended* 

A careful comparison of certain fragmentary data, and an 
indication of original observations, will be the first step in our 
course, if we wkh to secure the most comprehensive view of 
the subject, and to assist future travellers to fill up the present 
gaps. 

From the older J^tJisfYirta we gein no clear view of any 
attempts made by travellers to explore the central Sinai group. 
Pietro Delia VsJle^ who journeyed over Sues in a south-east- 
ward direction towards the end of December 1615, belongs to 
the roost acute and intelligent traveUers of that period, and 
gained a dearer insight than most into the natural condiitions 
and relations of the countries which he visited. Yet what we 
learn from him is exceedingly vague and general. 

On the 18th of December he left Sues, and travelled south* 
ward along the shore of the Red Sea as far as the Wells of 
Mosesy where he found a number of gn>wing plants ; thence 
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be jonrneyed for three days npon a plain [probably ihe one 
whbh extends towards the southfeast]. On the Slst of Decem- 
ber he had left the pkin^ and was approaehmg the momitams, 
which at the outset were not higb^ bnt which constantly in« 
creased in this regard. The conntiy was very nnf mitful ; yet 
once in a while he fell in with fertfle strips, which he likoDS to 
the Talleys which one meets on the pilgrimage to St Loretto in 
Italy. Wherever water was found, there were palms and gam 
trees [perhaps in Wadi Fehan, though he mentions no name]. 
At one place he fonnd a waterfall, which he considered pic- 
turesque enough to make a drawing of. 

Two days later, on the 23d of December, the almost impass- 
able ways oompelled him to make a long detovir into a broad 
vbSHxj [probably el-Sheikh], on the east side of which he found 
the convent in a side ravine^ a half-houi^s walk from the broad 
valley. He arrived in the nij^t, and the door was closed. 
Hundreds of Arabs were encamped under the walls, and were 
begging for bread. After a while the door was opened, and 
he was admitted. Directly through the convent flows the brook 
of Moses, at which he used to water his flocks. On one of the 
following days he resolved to ascend the emui^ioe. The two 
mountains^ Horeb and Sbai, says Delia Yalle^ form in reality 
but one : they have a common bas^ but part the wider from 
each other the higjher th^ ascend, and at the foot of their 
norUi-easteni slope the convent lies. Horeb, he says, looks at 
first insignificant because the summit cannot be seen for some 
time ; but it has four or five peaks rising from it at various 
places^ and completely shuts out the view of Sinai. We 
ascended, says Delia Valley to a fine ^ring, and then higher 
up to a diapel of the Vir^ Mary. A tlurd of the way up he 
encountered snow. Higher still he found four ch^ls, one of 
them with an altar ; to this the prophet Elijah fled when pur- 
sued by JezebeL The summit of Sinai is more lofty, he tells 
us, than that of Horeb, where he now stood, all coveied with 
snow. He then descended on the western side to a deep narrow 
ravine, in which lies el-Arbain, the Convent of the For^ 
Mor^nni, where preparations had been made for his entertain- 
ment by a party of monks. From this point he attempted on 
the foOowing day to ascend to the sununit of Sinai, bat the 
snow was so deep that he was able to progress no farther than 
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to the spot where the angels laid the body of St Catherine. 
The descent from this point to el-Arhain was wy perilous on 
account of the snow. We see from tUift account that the 
mountain now known as St Catherine was called Sinai by 
Delia Valle, and that the one nearest the convent, now bearing 
the name of Jebel Musa, was designated by him as Horeb. 
From el-Arbain the wealthy Italian turned back to the <x}nventy 
and passed thence to Suez by way of Tor, but has given us no 
further record, saving that he saw two inscriptions upon stone, 
which lie did not copy. 

The above account agrees in the main with that given ns 
in the middle of the same century by J. Thevenot, who in 
1658, and at a rather more favourable season of the year, came 
into the same region by way of Tor. On the 2d of February he 
reached el-Arbain, i^, " The Forty Martyrs," and was hospi- 
tably received by the monks of the Greek convent then there, 
in consequence of his being accompanied by an ecclesiastic 
from the convent at Tor. At that time el-Arbain, which is 
now deserted, was in !^ood condition, and was surrounded by 
gardens, the fruit of which was sent to Cairo for sale. The 
Convent of St Catherine, on the contrary, was at that time in 
a dilapidated state : the monks who i*emained there were in a 
constant quarrel with the Beduins, but the most of them had 
fled for greater security to Tor. No one was then received 
as a guest into the convent, and the very entrances were walled 
up. The main sources of revenue, which were derivable from 
Cyprus, were taken away in consequence of the Turkish pos- 
session of the island ; and the bishop of the convent did not 
honour it with his presence, but resided at Cairo. 

This condition of affairs could not fail to have a great 
influence on travel tliither, and put great limitations upon the 
possibility of making observations in the neighboniliood. Still 
Thevenot was able to make the same ascent of the mountain 
on the south which Delia Valle had made; but instead of calling 
it Sinai, he designates it by the same name which it bears now, 
Mount St Catherine. 

On the 3d of February he ascended from cl-Arbain, the 
mountain lying eastward, which, though less high, was covered 
with snow, and which he does not designate as either Sinai or 
Horeb, but as Jebel Musai the name which it bears now among 
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Uie Anbs. On the sammit he found two churches or chapels, 
the one of which was used by Greekfl, the other by Latiii 
Christians, and in tlieir neighbonrhood a small mosque : on the 
summit of tiie mountain he was told that Moses received the 
commandments. On descending to the Convent of St Cathe- 
rine he passed the Chapel of the Prophet Elijah, and saw the 
footprints of Mohammed's camel [Mohammed never entered the 
Sinai Peninsula]. Thevenot tells us that the spot was i*eve> 
rently kissed by the Arabs ; but he ascribed the invention of 
the fable to the monks, in order that they might find favour 
with the Mohammedan inhabitants of the land. AH over tlie 
mountain, and especially in the neiglibourliood of the chapels, 
were Arab encampments. For lack of time he did not under- 
take to visit them all. At one very conveniently situated 
place, he passed, on his descent to the conventy a gate in a 
state of partial ruin [the posts are to be seen even now], where 
he was obliged to pay a toll. He could not enter the convent; 
bnt aitet walking around it and its garden, he tamed westward 
towards el-ArbaiUj and then for the first time ^saw Mount 
Horeb, where Moses tended his sheep.'* 

In these accounts of an Italian and a French traveller we 
get a clear account, so far as they go, of the various objects in 
the neighbourhood, and a definite aUosion to the legends which 
were even then poured into the ears of travellers. As topo- 
graphical records of what was in the immediate vicinity of the 
stations of the monks they are tolerably satisfactory, but they 
give no definite idea of the nature of the distiict viewed as a 
whole, — a want which is not even yet fully supplied. 

The distinguished names of Thomas Shaw, 1721 ; Eichard 
Pococke, 1738; and even of the admirable Cai sten NIebuhr, 
1762, do not in tin's regard supply all that we lack. The two 
English travellers bestow not a glance upon the country taken 
as a whole: they give us a mere transcript of details, as they 
were given them by their monkish guides. Shaw is compara- 
tively meagre even in this, and does not dwell at length upon 
many spots which were considered hallowed; while Pococke, 
on the contrary, enters into eveiy legend, describes every ruined 
wall, evefy chapel, every bending of the road, and accompanies 
bis description with some maps, whieli, as they were not exe» 
cttted by himself| nor by one who had been on the spoti are 
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exceediDgiy inaccniate, and only here and there give ns any 
assistance. But Poooeke is so far from attaining to any living 
insight into the relations of the parts to the whole, and is so 
lacking in a conception of the mutual relation of the geography 
of the oonntiy to its history, that he only gives a transcript of 
his own narrowness when he Sftjs^ As to the natural history 
of this region, it will not be worth while to add more to what 
I have already said/' A pomt which I hold to be alUimportant 
to the proper understanding and interpretation of a conntiy, 
Pococke wliolly pa5?ses over« 

It is Niebuhr who here, as in so many other districts, has 
thrown the clear light of his intelligence over this subject^ and 
has displayed the acnmen and the tact of the tmie rreographer* 
It Is a matter of unceasing regret that he was obliged to tiaverse 
this interesting district in so hasty a manner, to not even enter- 
ing the convent, nor ascending to the summit of Sinai or St 
Catiiertne. He does not even seem to have heard of el-Arbain^ 
and was allowed by the Arabs only to go up the mountain as 
far as the Chapel of Elijah ; and to add to these hard conditions, 
the refractory Beduins wonld give him no information, but 
obliged him to hnrry immediately away. AU that they told 
him was, that this mountain was tlie Tur Sina. 

Still, such was the zeal and such the ability of this wonder* 
fnl man, that he was able to extract much even from these 
scanty opportiinitii's. He ascertained the distance of the con- 
vent from Sue:% to be 133 English miles, and its general bearings 
to be SAE. from it. He also threw off a small but accurate map 
of the ravine where the convent stands, and a sketch of the 
buildings, including the gardens, and tliu path leading up to 
Elijah's chapel. He was as little of a draughtsman as he was 
engineer ; but what he gave us was incomparably better than 
anything which had been attempted before, although much 
surpassed by those who have come after him with far better 
appliances. 

But the special service rendered by Nichnhr is host undor- 
stood from this fact, tliat he was the first who distinguished 
Mount Serbal, with the Wadt Feiran (he writes Sirbal and 
Farfin), and the northern gronp of monntainsy from Jebei 
Musa and the southern group. 

In this the German traveller followed implidtiy the state- 
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ments of Im Arab conductani, who designated the sontherly 
oontinDanoe of the level yalley of Serbal, nine mUea farther on 
throiigh the Wadi Selaf, bj the name of Wadi TuAa, ie* at 
far sooth-east as the foot of Jebel Miis% nine miles, whence 
to the oonveat is still a distance of eleven and a half miles. 
The latter part of the wsj passes by the rocks of EanoytOTy 
with theur inscribed sides, and is prolonged therefore from the 
meeting of the Wadi Feiran and the road from Tor, by way of 
the windy passes of Nakb Egani^ Nakb Hawy, and Nakb el 
Babah: with these pommences the central elevation of the 
convent district within the great curve of the Wadi Sheikh and 
sonth of it» iVom the altitude of Wadi Selaf, 2709 feet, the 
rise is sudden to more than 4000 f eety above which elevation 
lie all the valleys and all the plains of the southern gnmpw 
The convent, which is estimated by von Schubert to be 4725 
feet, and by Kussegger to be 5115 above the sea, lies a little 
above the lowest level of this high tract ; but it and the regbn 
around Abu Suweirah stand alike on a common plateau, above 
which all the special peaks of the Sinai group rise to their 
respective h^;fa^ 

This great oonmaon elevation of the central group around 
the convent^ where the base of all the mountains rests upon a 
pediment about 4000 feet above the sea, is therefore radically 
different from that of the Serbal groups which rises abruptly 
from the Wadi Feiran, and rests on its southern side, directly 
on the low coast plain el-Kaa. It is complete^ severed from 
the Sinai group by the Wadi Hebrdn. Its complete physical 
isdation in consequence makes it only correct to say, that the 
central mountain system of the Sinai Peninsula is subdivided 
into two leading groups : the northerly one of the Jebel 
Serbaly with the Wadi Feiran ; and the southerly one, which is 
regarded even by the Beduins as distinct from the former, and 
is known by the name of Jebel Mnsa, the ^Mountains of 
Moses ;** while the " Mount of Moses," in a more restricted 
aenae^ i^e. the Tor Sina, forms the hallowed central peak. It is 
manifest that Niehuhr hints at tliis radical division, though 
his meaning has hitherto not been noticed, when he says, One 
sees, therefore^ that the mountain which the Greeks call Sinai 
(Tor Sina) does not lie in a great plain^ as many have sop- 
poeed. Yet it cannot be asserted from this, that the Sinai of 

yoL. I* M 
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the Greeks was not the trae one; for onr Arabs called the 
whole groiip) from the extremity of the Fer&n valley, Jebel 
Mu8&9 the ' untains of Moses,' and the part wheze the 
convent stands Tur Sina." 

Keeping this radical distinction in mind, I proceed to dis- 
cuss the more southei^y of these two groops^ in its vaiions snb* 
divisions. 

nSCURSION I. 
THE GRODP OP TBB JEBEL KOSA, OS THE HOUHTADIS OF M06S8." 

■ 

1. HiiB Natural Boundary of the Groti^. 

The solidly built hospitium known as the Convent of St 
Catherine^ with its immediately contiguous peak, the Sinai of 
the monks, the Tor Sina of the Arabs, the Jebel Mosa or 
Mount of Moses in a restricted sense, forms only one part of 
the Jebel Musa or Mountains of Moses in a larger and less 
restricted sense ; but this small part is by far the best known of 
all, and it is the chief point of prominence in eveiy description 
of the group. It forms the extreme northerly extremity of the 
whole : its northern base rests npon the plain er-Kahah (Wadi 
er Rahah), known sometimes as the Bortan plain (hortan, a 
garden), 4000 feet above the sea. Towards the nortb-west this 
high plain contracts within narrow mountain passes; but on 
the north-north-east it opens into the broad cleft known as el- 
Sheikh, whose eastern extremity, at the camping ground Aba 
Snweirah, is 4005 feet above the ocean. A half-hour's walk 
eastward from the Aba Suweirah brings one to the termination 
of the high plateau on which the Sinai mountains rest, and to 
the abrupt descent from Alpine heights and primitive geo)ogical 
forms to an entirely different kuid of scenefy^ and to eminences 
far less lofty. 

Both Seetzen and Robinson plaec the northern limit of the 
Sinai group at the place just indicated, and both agree in 
locating at the Abu Suweirah the water-shed between the two 
arms of the Red Sea ; diaceniible with the greater difiScnlty, 
because, although there are channelB and watercoarses In 
abondancey there are no waters pouring through them. The 
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carving Wftdi el Sheikh loops around the group^ and forms its 
natoial boondary up to the point where it Is joined hj the Wadi 
AkhboTy from which pomt Robinson advanced over the Seheb 
pUtn to the moontun called el-Orf, and thenoe westward to 
the narrow part of the Wadi Feinm, the place where Rnssegger, 
Lord Lindbay, and others, entered the Sinai district 

A little farther to the north-west, past some nanow moun- 
tain ravinesy lies the comparatively low Wadi SelAf, 2709 feet 
above the sea. This lies wholly exterior to the Sinai group, and 
is the medinm of transition to the Wadi Feiran, and therefore 
the link between the Sinai and the Seibal groups. The portion 
of the Wadi Feuran which contracts to a breadth of only eight 
paces is called el-Bneb {bob, door), and very soon opens into 
the broad Wadi el Sheikh. From this, which bends away in a 
noble curve to the north-east, the Wadi Sel&f runs directly to 
Sinai ; but its course is upward, and grows steep and hard to 
traverse as it nears the narrow ravines at its end. The lofty 
mountain chain begins there^ at the Nakb Egani, and extends 
south-south'-eBst, past the spurs along the Wadi Hebran and the 
Wadi Oijmeh to the Oijmeh, a very lofty peak described by 
Burckhaidt under the name Odjmeh. At the southern ex- 
tremity the chain embraces the mighty Om Shomar, which, 
with its conical summit, and the bold precipitovis sides of its 
outlying cliffs, forms at once the key-stone of the group. 
Borckhardt is the only traveller who has ascended it ; and it is 
to him that vre are indebted for our most accurate information 
regarding the group as a whole^ and oar clearest insight into 
its configuration. Between the Om Shomar at the south, and 
Sinai at the north of this central group, lies, in a direct line^ 
and almost exactly midway, a third great landmark^ Mount St 
Catherine^ which may be regarded as the true centre of the 
real Mountains of Moses. The extent of the range towards the 
east and the sonth-east is not so dear; we cannot wander far 
from the truth, if, with Robinson, starting at Abu Suweirah, 
the water^ed of the central granite district, we consider the 
Jebel Fera, and the peaks which lie on the north-east side of the 
Sinai group, Um Lanz, Urn Alawy, and Rav el Ferush, to be 
the outposts, and also reckon the porphyritic and granite moun- 
tains at the sooth-east, Mordam and Mohala, also as belonging 
to it. A high, masciTe^ yet narrow branch of the range ap- 
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pears to extend nraihward torards Sherm, the extremitj of 
which Bnrckhardt passed on his way from Shem to Tor* Yet 
it nrast be confessed^ that the whole distriet between his route 
and Om Shomar^ designated on Bobinson's map as Jehel et 
Torf a, is too little known for us to venture on any consideration 
of it. Leaving it out of the question, the Sinai group forms 
an ellipse extending from north-west to sonth-easL 

As one comes over the usual route for pilgnms, either by way 
of Wadi Feiran or Wadi Hebrani he must needi traverse Hob 
steep passes which lie between 8inai and SetbaL Entering the 
central mountain district, the peaks become more and more lofty 
as we advance southward. The plain er-Bahah is .computed to 
lie about 4000 feet above the level of the sea; the convent, 
4725 feet (Dr Erdl), 5115 feet (Russegger); the summit of 
Sinai, 6796 feet, 7097 according to Russegger ; that of Mount 
Catherine, 8168 feet, according to the same authority; Om 
Shomar has never been measured, but Russegger con jeetored 
that il^ as weH as three or four mountains dose by it, whose 
names are unknown, attains a height of 9000 feet The ap- 
proach to this mountain distriet htm die Wadi Feuran and the 
gorges around Serbal, np through the steep pass which leads 
dirrctly to Sinao, is eon&med by all travdlem who have entered 
by that route. 

** From the Wadi Genne," says Russegger [perhaps Djenne^ 
a aouthem branch of the Wadi Feiran, and probably parallel 
with the Wadi Selaf], ^the nature of this mountain region 
grows wilder and more imposing: the summits tower to a height 
of 5000 to 6000 feet, the ravines become narrower, and run 
in longer and more direct courses. The forms of the mountains 
are extremely picturesque, and the view of Sinai is noble [he 
means the whole Sinaitic group, for the true Sinai is hidden at 
this point by intearvemng peaks] ; but through the steep granite 
walls the travellers look as through the tube of a telescope at 
the sublime view which terminates the prospect*** 

My last halt before arrivbg at Sinai,** says Russegger in 
oontmnanoe, ^was Jebd Fria j^bmson's Jebel el Fnrda], 
upon a small but elevated plateau; yet towering above It rise 
the precipitous, ragged, and dark waDs, hollowed out here and 
there with fearful indentations. On the next morning it seemed 
impossible to proceed; we turned aside into one of Sie goiges. 
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whicli, altliougli from, twenty to tliirty feet wide, vra<? lieimncd in 
by rocks many hundreds of feet in height. Tin niii;li this Nakb 
Haul, the Wind-rrorfie, or Wind-pass, as the A i alts call it, we 
advance to the coiiveiit in a mucli sliorter time, tiiougii perhaps 
with more difficulty, than over the usual route Nvhich pilgrims 
tako, tl trough the Wadi ^locU.sen [probably a part of tlie Wadi 
SheikhJ. Four hours of hard climbing brought ns to the first 
outlying peaks of Sinai. The dreadful road compelled me to 
dismount from my camel, for it could only be led, not driven. 
After reaching the highest point, and then desceiidinfr again 
through Nakber Rahah, according to Burckhardt's dt s* i i[)tion, 
we reached the plain wli' re the IsrarliLi ^ seem to have encamped, 
lying at a height of 4U0U feet above the sea, and lying between 
Jebel Ebestemi and Jebel lloreb. Tliis plain is extended or pro- 
longed into a narrow defile, in which the Convent of St Cathe- 
fine lies, and one side ot Aviiich is formed by tlic Jebel Musa.** 
Lord Lindsay, who pursued the same route as Kussegger 
from the Wadi Fciran, but who at the very end of it paiiscd 
through the narrow ]>ass cl-Bueb into the Wadi Sheikh, ])as.sed 
through this and thui enruied the Wadi Selaf, says that from 
* this point there commences "a continual ascent towards the 
elevated disti'ict of Sinai. On the IGth of March, at an early 
hour, the rising sun was just lighting up the ]ieaks of the 
mountains — the birds were sinfrinrr their matins men-ilv : the 
view behind was closed by the noble peaks of the Serbal ; but 
five or six of the neighbouring summits towered up in the early 
dawn, reddish brown in colour, and with deep blue shadows. 
Each one of these peaks was broken up into a number of pin- 
nacles, which became less lofty towards the west. Leaving the 
more accessible and easy route through the Wadi Sheikh on the 
left, we took our course through tlie much less picturesque 
Wadi Seliif. There is good pasturage in it for sheep and goats, 
which were here under the care of lieduin she])herdesses. We 
saw in this place the rethem [rattam Lindsay culls it], with its 
white flower dclicatcdy strcaked with purple; the sellch (?) with 
leaves of the lightest tint of green, bearing a very pretty flower 
of a light pink colour, beautifully streaked inside; the deep 
green ooraga (?), and hundreds of lizards of the colour of the 
sand, and called by the Ik'duins scrcUuii. We passed five 
hours on tliis part of the way^ from six to eleven^ till we readied 
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the foot of Jebel How [el-Haui], at which point tlie steep 
ascent begins. The path, passing through one of tlie most 
extraordinary defiles that I have ever seen, and rudely paved in 
the steepest parts, leads directly to Mount Sinai. The groups 
of camels slowly defiling along, at different heights of the 
ravine, and sometimes in different directions, were highly 
picturesque. After three liour^ climbing we arrived at the 
summit, and our first view of Sinai was gained ; its side facing 
us, bearing not that name, however, but Jebel Shereyk. The 
broad plain cr-Raha slopes to its very base. 

That plateau, er-Raha, small in itself, but elevated 4000 
feet above the sea, yet a mere valley compared with the mighty 
peaks which tower around it, is, despite its relatively meagre 
proportions, one of the largest plains found in that whole Sinai 
group. It was this feature which first directed Robinson's 
attention to it, — ^the broadly extending plain encompassed hy 
narrow mountain passes, — which made him decide that It must 
have been the true place of encampment for the diildrra of 
Israel. All the other wadis are contracted, and utterly unfit 
for such a purpose; only tho Wadi Sheikh i$ an exception. 
And even this is no true exception ; for it is in reality a mere 
continuation of the plain er-Rahah. I have in another place 
called the readei's attention to this wonderful contrast, a large 
and open plain in the heart of a rough moontain land ; and it 
is no wonder that when the keen-sighted American saw it, he 
cried out, ''Here is room enough for a laige encampment 1** 
''A fair^ broad plain,'* he sajSi ^ lay before us, extending from 
the narrow ravine, or * Windy Pass,' at the north-west, south- 
eastward, shut in on each side by lofty granite ridges, with 
shattered peaks a thousand feet high, stem, naked, and of 
indescribable grandeur, — a scene wholly unexpected, and such 
88 we had never seen.** Robinscai was the first— L^borde may 
jealously dispute^ it if he will — who discerned the topographi- 
cal character of the spot, and its adaptedness to the wants of a 
large encampment : thousands have been over the same route, 
as Laborde himself veiy rightly, no doubt, remarks; but no 
man of them was struck with the characteristic which Robin- 

^ L. de Lr\bordc, Cotnmftitairc snr F Erode, Append, pp. 1, 41, 4?. 
Laborde, in hia map, p. lOu, hm done ample justice, however, to the bizQ 
oter-Rilia.-^-Ep. 
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son noticed at once. The American's words, <'No traveller 
has described this plain, nor even mentioned it, except in a 
slight and general manner,'* are perfectly truei although 
Xiaborde has giv^ ut hia admirable Vue jnUoretque of tibe 
same spot. Robinson waa the first to take the measure of its 
^mensions, and the first to attempt to show its connection with 
the histoiy of Israel, and hia view will always be worth consi- 
deration ; and the size of the plain will always be a matter of 
moment and of interest, although perhaps not to the extent 
which he supposed, since he and all who went before him were 
ignorant of the existence of a plain in that region larger than 
er-Rahah* And it is difficult for any reader of Robinson's 
pages, if he carries to their pemsal any -vivid recollections of 
the impressions of his yonth regarding the solemn scene once 
enacted on Horeb, to follow the eager anthor in his account, 
and not to feel strongly impressed that that was the very spot 
where the Lord came down and rested upon the trembling 
mount, and amid flame and smoke and the sound of a trumpet, 
gave his laws and the ten commandments to the people through 
the month of his prophet. 

In contrast with the swelling feeluigs which filled the mind 
of the great American, and which made the convent to become 
the mere reflection, or rather one of the side rays, of that great 
light which once broke from Horeb upon all the world, is the 
narrow cariosity of most pilgrims, who narrate with strange 
minuteness eveiy trivial thing connected with the convent, and 
the monks appear to regard these as the natural goal of their 
toihK>me journey, reserving only a few words for the moan- 
tain itself, its character, and all the natural features which 
make it interesting, and which fit it for the scene of a Divine 
Revelation* 

2. TTie three great Havinesj with the two intervening Mountains, 
and the Spurt running touthward mth comUmtljf inereating 
heighL 

The great plain er-Raha slopes gradually towards the south- 
east, and there contmuing in its normal direction, it narrows 
to a veiy contracted pass between the cliffs, which, although 
taking the name Wadi Shoeib, may be rightly considered a part 
of the adjacent plain. ▲ diort half-houPs walk up this ravme 
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lies the Convent of St Gatherioe^ and hence it is not nnoommon 
to speak of the pass as the Yallej of the Convent. The dark 
green of its froit trees and cypresses coming in snch dose 
contact with the bare and fortress-like walk ^ the monntain, 
nsnally throw travenerSi wearied of the deserl, into transports 
of < delight The name Wadi Shodbi or Vale of Jeibro^ is 
given to the spot hj ihe Arabsy because iheir tradition assigns 
to this ^ce the honour of once being the pasture of the priest 
of Midian. 

This is not the only ranne^ howeveri which passes in the 
same direction through the group: it is merely die middle of 
three parallel ones, of whidi tibe westeni^ the Ledja Vale (Leja 
in Bobinson), is usually known as the Valley of the Forty, d- 
Arbain, and still contams the ruins of a convent and some 
gardens. It derives its name Ledj% i€. the stony place/' from 
the huge masses of rock which have dropped, into it &om the 
overhanging precipices, and from its exceedingly rough charac- 
ter. On its west side, and parallel with it, rises the mountain 
known as etHumr, which in its southern part towers still higher, 
and bears the well-known name of St Catherine. The Ledja 
gorge has no southern outlet: St Catherine closes it, and is 
visible from it even to its summit. On the north of d-Humr 
and west of the plain ei^Baha is the *Jebel d Ghubsheh, but 
the two mountains are parted by a pass whidi runs westward 
to the Wadi Tnllab, and connects the plain with the Wadi 
Hebran and the road to Tor. Up to this time this pass, which 
' seems to be the same with one called the Wadi el Ghor by 
Burckhardt, has been ndther visited nor deseribedk East of 
el-Arbdn rises Sinai, Jebel Musa in a limited sense, but dmost 
always cdled by the monks and the Arabs Jebel et TAr, seldom 
Tur Sinai. This long mountain (regarding it dl as one) parts 
the Wadi Shoeib or Vde of the Convent and the Vab d- 
Arbain. Its southern extremity towers the highest, and bears 
the name of Sinai proper, and has on its summit a mosque and 
• a small chapel, the real goal of most pilgrimages. The northern 
portion is usually called Horeb by die monks, and is the part 
which was regarded by Bobinson as the place where the law 
was given. 

The middle gprge, the Wadi Shoeib, on the east side of 
Smai, is the most visited of dl, because of the convent which 
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is within it ; it leads to most of the localities which are com- 
monly visited, anil is the heaJiiuartors of almost all Lravellers. 
Yet no one' lias v. t iiono southward, and that whole repon is 
aliiiost unknown to u6. iJurckhardt, crossin"' from llic ^'Klanitic 
Gulf to Sinai, has <;iven us a few instructive words, however. 
The morning after his last encampment, hcfore reaching the 
convent, he tells us that ho ascended a mountain from which a 
beautiful prospect was had, including the bruad. Wadi Sebaijcli, 
over wliieh he must pass in order to reach the mountain which 
commands the convent from tlic south. The vale of the con- 
vent is therefore not a cul-de-sac, like the Ledja, but has a 
bridle-path, so to speak, which, traversing the Jebel Sebaijeh, 
can be used as the direct road to Sherm. The name Sebaijek 
is common both to a mountain and to a wadi. 

It is this important locality, not critically examined by 
Robinson, not counted, especially interesting by Burckhardt, 
which, when still further examined, will bo found to have great 
claims to be considered as the site of God s wonderful dealing 
with Israel. 

Wadi Sebaijeh is the name given to the most easterly of 
the three parallel ravines, which pass in a generally south-east 
direction through the mountain group. It is the least known, 
and yet is the broadest of all. It is this which runs around 
Jebel ed Deir, the most eastern of the three parallel mountain 
hneSj to the southern base^ marked by a narrow pass, of Jebel 

1 Since this was written, Stanley has made a brief tirit to ed-Deir, lying 

on the east side of the pass. Sinai and Paltsrine, p. 77. — Ed. 

* I wish to retain this wholo passage, not beaiu.s<- it is vnltnMc, but to 
show the broad and careful nmauer in which Ritter generalizes when a sure 
footing of facts fails him. It is hardlj neoeaaary to inform the reader that 
the pnUication of Stanl^^ <8Siital ami Palettine has aet the whole natter 
at rest, and has iloinonstiattMl Hitter's argument to I ' ^ : ng. Not only 
the view of the Wadi Sebaijeh which lio jj;;iiiie<l from Jebil ci.l Dcir, but 
bis person .il examination of the place on the third day of hU stay ut tha 
convent, are convincing testimony that all previous travellers have been 
mistaken. Ritter haa given ua, in his Lectures en Comparathe Geography^ 
a Bteiking inataoq^ of oand<mr in retraetiog the xendtiof a aiin^ 
of leaeoning regarding the central districts of Africa, and baa cmoeHed in 
this way views first promulj^atal iu the first volume of the Erdkunde ; and 
he would be the first to acknowledge himself wrong in this placo after being 
fully set right. — See Stanley's 6inai and Fuitsiine^ pp. 42, 7a, 76, 7b. See 
alao Bonai's Datrt qf Sinaif p. 228* 
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Sebaijeli (more properly Mcraga, the Keepez's Mount, as TOti 
Schubert, Lepsius, and Bobinson in a special map, have given 
it), and then bears to the south and vest Bat as Sobinson 
did not visit it, but only looked into it as well as he conld from 
the summit of Sinai, he was able to discern only the gravel hills 
which lie at the opening and hide the view. He concluded the 
valley to be bat a small one^ therefore; and it escaped his pene- 
tration thai here would be found a plain correspondent to er- 
Baha at the north, and perhaps even longer. He has merely 
indicated the Wadi Sebaijeh on his map as a collectioii of 
''naked gravel hills." Tischendorf got the same impression^ 
of the narrowness of Wadi Sebaijeh, but he only viewed it from 
die summit of Sinu ; yet he did not hesitate to accept the place 
as that where the children of Israel received the law. The 
broad Sebaijeh plain it is which Laborde gives in its full pro- 
portions on a special map, tradng it from its wide northern 
margin where it merges into the Wadi Sebaijeh, to the south- 
eastern base of Sinai. He designated it as Oadye Sebaye, 
campement des enfans d'Israel,"* and his conjecture has been 
followed by many travellers since. There must, of course, be 
a deviation In the interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, accord- 
ing as Laborde's or R(d>inson's conjectures are accepted, but of 
this we will speak anon. Still it may be said in this plaoe^ that 
this southern mount, Jebel Sebaijeh, which, with its narrow 
pass, is the connecting bond between ed-Deu* and Jebel Musa, 
is the spot where, according to the legend, Moses tended 
Jethro*s (Shoeib's) sheep, and that it derives thence the ancient 
name which it bears, signifying the Keeper's Mountain. It is 
also to bo remarked that the Wadi Sebaijeh, through its whole 
extent from the north (from the place where er-Raha meets the 
Wadi Sheikh), con^ues equally wide with the Wadi Sheikh 
till it reaches the Sebaijeh plain at the south, where it expands 
into that broad tract. It is therefore the true link between 

> 0. Titeliendoif, TVoMb In fAe ISue. IndtiagtaaiiUioiiljof soiiiqqIi 
^ViMMMk^ it ought in justice to he said that Tischendcnf vguta yctj hastily 
in the matter, and its if without much iwuonforUsooilvxetioii; astf mecdy 
accepting what was nndisfiutecl. — Kd. 

' Plan topographique du massif de rochcrs du milieu dcsquels d'elivent le 
Sinai, Horeb et k Mont St Catkdrinet dreutet dmine\ par L. de Laborde, 
IMl. Aim, Cmmentain mr VExodtf by the same. 
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er-Ivaha nnd the Sebaijch plain, aud these two are complemeu- 
tary to each other. 

The third mountain, the most easterly of all, Ivinn; between 
the Wadi Shoclb and the Wadi Sebaijcli, is called by most 
recent travellers cd-Delr (from deivy convent), but upon La- 
borde*8 map it bears the nanie of St Episteme, who ajipcars to 
have lived with her husband upon the mountain, and to have 
built a convent for nuns, and to have erected a cross. The 
ruins are still visible, and the eminence bears the doul)lc title of 
the Mountain of the Convent and the Mountain of the Cro????. 
A view from its Muinnlt^ would doubtless amply repay the toil, 
and would give a mo>t satisfactory solution of many difficult 
questions, aud throw much light upon the giving of the law. 
A spur of this mountain running west, and lyinj; south-cast of 
Blount St Catherine, closes the view as one stands on the Kalui 
plain and looks down the Valley of the Convent. It is called 
by the Arabs Limne<;ia, or Minnegia. As it would have been 
imposHil)le for Moses to go to the summit of Sinai (Sinai proper, 
the southernmost peak of Jebel Musa) two or three times a 
day to receive the commands of the Lord,^ I>ord Tjindsay has 
supposed that it answers the conditions of theMos.iie account to 
accept that lower height, Limnegia, as the true Sinai, and that 
the people looked from er-Kaha down the pass, they themselves 
standini: " afar off.** 

In order to gain a clear and living conception of the phy- 
sical geography of this whole region, and make the whole picture 
manifest to our mind, it will bo necessary to enter yet further 
into topographical details, and to follow the least traces which 
remain to us after the lapse of nearly four tlwjusand years, aud 
throw light on that distant time. 

The three parallel gorges already named, extending S(uith- 
eastward, and enclosing Sinai and ed-Deir, are very analogous 
to each other in many respects, and yet very different in some, 

' See Stanley, Sinai and Palestine^ p. 77. Stanley's view thence induced 
iiim to bdiev« Ifittor*! ^tuoutf of iiie Wtdi Boboijeb untenablo.— Ed. 
■ Tliio point is not dedave as to this high hill being Sinst, lor the 

northern dedivity of Jebel Miua would be easily reached by ahsle man two 

or three times a day ; but the sn£r^^<^tion is a valnable one Tippitirr-ly to 
tliose who, like Bonar (^Desert of iyinai), accei>t Iht- theory tliat the .-uutheTQ 
and highest peak ia that on which the glory of the Lord rested. — Ei>. 
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especially in width; the eastern one, Wadi Scbaijeli) being the 
only one which can be compared, in this regard, with the broad 
Wadi Sheikh. The most western one, the Led ja, the narrowest 
and the most filled with fragments of tock^ is wholly dosed at 
the south by the lofty Mount St Catherine ; it is a ad-de^saCf 
open only at the north, where it joins the plain er-Raha. It is 
the richest in springs ; for besides being fed by the loftiest 
mountains^ those which xeceive die greatest amonnt of snow, 
it is more shaded on the north side^ and hence is less exposed to 
the diying effects of the snn*s heat^ 

The middle ravine, that of the convent^ opens freely towards 
the north on the phdn er-Baha, is not remarkable for the usual 
aspect of wild mountain gorges, is very little impeded with 
fallen fragments of rock, «nd is not wholly closed at the sonth, 
' like the Ledja. It is connected by a nanow and not difficult 
path pasnng over the Sebaijeh mountain, with the great amphi- 
theatrical plain of Sebaijeh, which von Strauss^ and Kraft 
have made the subject of special measurement, in order to 
compare it with the plain er-Baha. The third passage, the 
Wadi Sebaijeh, is the broadest of all, and is characterised by 
the many basins which are met along its winding course, and 
which would have well met the needs of a large body of people. 
This wadi is six hundred feet wide even in its narrowest pUoes, 
and opens not only into the broad plain erwBaha at the north^ 
but also into the perhaps yet larger plain Sebaijeh at the south, 
which comes close to the base of the Mount Sinai of tradi^n, 
the southernmost and loftiest peak of the Jebel Musa, which 
towers grandly above it^ and fonns a sublime contrast to the 
low gravel hills which roughen the southern portion of the 
wadi. Hitherto almost overlooked, this wadi stands in the 
closest relations with both the northern and the southern plain, 
and had unquestionably a much greater prominence in the 
biblical history than has thus far beoi conceded to it. 

3* The Paths or Roads which traverse tliis Mountain Group, 

The ravines already described, travellers have usually made 
the starting-pouit of their mountain ascents. From el-Arbain 
in the Ledja leads the only path which runs to the summit 
^ A* Fr. Stzanai, Rei$e w Morgmkaid, Smai md CMgoika, 
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of St Catherine; at least no other has ever been taken* We 
have interesthig and valni^le acconnts of its ascent from the 
following travellers :^ DeUa Yalle In 1615, Thevenot in 1668, 
Poeocke m 1738, Seetsen in 1807, Borcfchardt in 1816, Hup. 
pell in 1831, Loid Lindsay in 1837, Eobtnson in 1838, and 
Bnsaegger in 1839* Niebuhr, De Labord^ von Scibnbert, 
Tischendorf, and othen^ did not ascend it. 

The middle monntain, Jehel Mnsa, indnding Horeb and • 
Sinai, has, however, been thoroughly traversed by pilgrims; 
Niebuhr, one of the most gifted of all, being unfortanatelx the 
only one who has been hindered fxom teaching the sommit* 
Travellers are aocostomed to ascend from the convent on the 
eastern declivity, to descend to the mtns of d-Arbain in the 
Led ja at the western base, and then to pass aronnd the northem 
declivitj through the plain er>Kaha. In this way they take in 
all the stations connected with the monkish legends. We have 
from these travellers a perfect literature of Sinai, emlntadng 
some hnndreds of volumes^ each adding little to what has 
already been said, eoccepting as the pecaliar training of the 
individnal, or the changes wrought by the vaiioos seasons of 
the year chosen for the visit, may affect the monotony. They 
have given ns in foil the legends of the monks, and all the 
minnte details of persond adventnre, without in many cases 
adding at all to wiiat is permanently vdnable. To speak of 
these, cfr even to dte the list^ cannot of coarse lie within the 
scope of onr plan, which only embraces the wocksof discerning 
observers, and the itanlts which they, and they done^ have 
recorded. 

Yety few have reversed the order of march, and have gone 
over the monntain from the Led ja to the convent. In eariier 
times, however, thti must have been the nsnd way ; for it was 
in accordance with the andent legend that Moses ascended on 
the western side, not however from the deep gorge ftt d-Arbain, 
bat proceeding from the pldn eivRaha by way of a much more 
narrow pass nmning paialld with the liedja, bnt upon a more 
elevated side shelf of the monntdn. This pass debouches 

* The list may be fxtciiJcJ by the arMitiuii of Stanley iu 18j2, Wikoii 
(ot rather twu of h.\& party) {Lands vf the Bible) in 1643, Viscount 
Cartlercngh {Journey to DanuMOM), Rer. Hr l^nrliitt and his party 
(Kacafioa TWiveb, 1862-8). 
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directly into the Raha plain, but in its course it does not tra^ 
Terse the entire length of Sinai, but just above el-Arbain it 
turns up and emerges on the back of the moontaln, just about 
midway between the nortliorn and the Boutliern extremities. 
Pococke, tlie only traveller wlio has given us a detailed descrip- 
tion of it, calls this path ''the Valley of Jehovah," and the 
portion of Horeb which it traverses Mount Serich ; the latter 
being that part which Lord Lindsay first descried on emerging 
from the Ilaui pasSi and which he calls by the name Shereyl^ 
evidently the same name with Pococke's. The Derb Serich, or 
'^Patli of Moses," was supposed by Pococke to have been the 
way which the prophet took in going np from the plain into 
the holy mount, it being the easiest and the most direct of the 
three possible ones. If the children of Israel were encamped 
on the plain in front of Horeb, this path would oommunicate 
mnch more speedily with them than the more circuitous ones 
by way of the Convent Valley and the Ledja. Pococke, more- 
over, indicated a deep d^ression in the rock where the Derb 
Serich enters the plain, as the possible spot where the metal 
for the golden calf was molten (Ex. zzzii. 4), and which he 
supposes not to have been a small Apis of Memphis, but a 
liLievis of Heliopolis, the city from which the Israelites came : 
at any rate, this locality well satisfies the conditions of the 
sacred narrative. This path is rich in aromatic herbs through- 
out its entire length, and here and there displays a thorn tree, 
called by Pococke oxyacantlia A rabica. It passes by the chapels 
of St Pantclieman and St John the Baptist. It leads to a 
small plain lying on the very ridge of the mountain, about 
half-way between the northern declivity and the lofty peak of 
Sinai proper. 

liobinson did not explore this path, nor indeed take much 
notice of it ; he alluded unquestionably to it in a passage where 
he says: "A narrow fissure runs out nortliward from this 
basin towards the plain, through which the mountain may be 
ascended. Here a willow and two hawthorns were growings 
with many shrubs ; and in all this part of the mountains were 
great quantities of the fragrant plant JaVkh, which the monks 
call hyssop." Is it not possible that tlicre is a connection be- 
tween the name Valley of Jehovah (J ah) and the name of the 
plant Ja'deh mentioned by liobinson t At any rate, the whole 
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s'.il ject is interesting and deserves future study. The old 
legend here has been allowed to drop into oblivion, although 
well worthy of preservation. Lepsius has alluded to this path. 
Ho heard it distinctly called the S^rsif Vale, the " Vale of 
Pasturage/' from the abundant stores of the sdrsdf bush which 
are found there, and which supply a firm enough twig to form 
the walking-sticks which travellers cut as remembzanoers* 
The old namoi Moses Staffis^'' usually given to theni| seems to 
hint at some ancient connection of the prophet's name with 
the place. 

No traveller has as yet taken the trouble to examine 
thoroughly the rains which remain still on the Mount ed Deir ; 
and the Om Shomar, the liighest mountain of the whole region, 
has never been visited exceptiug by Burckhardt. The diffi- 
culty of climbing these shattered granite peaks, and the perfect 
worthlessness of the region in an agricultural point of view, are 
not the only obstacles which have stood in the way of travellers ; 
but the extortion, the greed, the robberies, the cheating, and 
the faithlessness of the Beduins, without whose assistance the 
journey cannot be attempted, have paralyzed all enterprise in 
this direction. The attempt is a bold one in face of all these 
diificultiesi and it would not be too much to call it a dangeions 
one* 

DI80UBSI0N II. 

TBI ASCniT or SOHB OF TBE MOUllTUllS OP THE GEHTBAIi QSOOF— 
OK SHOKAA— ST CATHBRIMB— HOBD iUn> 81KAI 

It is only by the ascent of mountains that we ean get a 
clear conception of the whole of this distinct or of any, and see 
how all the features of the landscape have mutual relation and 
adjustment. It will therefore add not a little to our better 
understanding of the subject, if we follow briefly the notes of 
the most competent explorers, and look from their several points 
of view. When we have completed such a circuit of observa- 
tion, we shall be able to frame a picture of the entire region, 
and, so far as our materials \\\\\ allow, to make it a complete 
one. And we will begin with that journey wliich stands thus 
far alonci to the highest point of the whole group^ and have 
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for our guide the most competent explorer wlio has jet visited 
Arabia. 

1. BurckkardtB Atemt of Om Shoimarm 

On the 23a of May 1816, Burckhardt left the Convent of 
St Catherine for the purpose of ascending Om Shoraar. He 
started in tlie night, in order not to awaken the jealousy and 
suspicion of a number of wild Beduins from the Om Shomar 
neitdibourliood, and took with him his guide Hamd and two of 
the convent serf Arabs. 

Tie liad learned from the monks that they often heard 
singular noi?os in the direction of Om Shomar, which they 
compnrod to r; ponted salvos of artillery, but which were unac- 
companied with any rumblings of the earth as at Sinai. They 
could hardly come therefore from an eartliquake, but might be 
connected with some volcanic action at Om Slioniar. Burck- 
hardt was able to explain the phenomena, but not to the satis- 
faction of a body of ignorant and superstitious men ; and his 
visit was prompted by a desire to learn the facts of the case, as 
well as by a wish to discover the geography of the southern 
part of the Peninsula. 

I will not enter into any minute particulars respecting his 
progress. ITo took the open path over Mount Sebaijeh, and 
then bearing a litflo to the west, he travei*sed the Wadi Owa'=':, 
and tlie Wadi Rahaba. On his way he passed a collection of 
the rude stone huts which the Beduins put up in solitary places 
to store their goods. They are about ten feet liigh, and twelve 
on a side, are constructed of rough stones, and are usually 
found in groups of v}y.:n\\ a dozen each. Their roofs are mere 
sticks, their dooi^ the- sinne, and a sinr^le How of a stone would 
effect an immediate entrance. Tot sucii is the honour of the 
Beduins. in their relrttinns with each other, that theft is tin- 
known among them ; and these huts not unfrequontly, as in 
the case of ISheikh Szaleb, contain articles of real value, shawls, 
and money. 

In about cio-ht hours Burclvbardt irachcd the foot of the 
mountain. The latter part of the way wa^ extremely pictu- 
resque, the rocks were found in the most fantastic shapes, bore 
and there date palms were found, but as a general thing the 
aridity was dreadfuh Ue tells us that the rooks were black 
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with the intensity of the heat* Never had he seen a greater 
scene of desolation. About an honx^s walk np the monntain he 
enoonntered the remains of the old Convent of Antns, which had 
once been a place of some mark, and which was inhabited as 
recently as the beginning of the eighteenth centoij. Burckhaidt 
had alieafy found in his researches among the manuscripts of 
the St Catherine Monastery, that Antus had once been on the 
old route to Tor, and that pilgrims going thither fonnerly used 
to choose the veiy path which he had taken, instead of that now 
generally followed through the Wadi Hebran. Nothing re- 
mains of the old convent but the nuns of a single edifice, which, 
being of laige granite stones, is, if not imperishable, at least not 
temporaiy. Higher up he found a few date palms again. 

He could not ascend to the summit of Om Shomar, for the 
last few hundred feet rise so steeply as to be inaccessible. But 
he was able to make so large a drcuit at the height he reached, 
as to have a noble panorama before him, embracing the Qnlf of 
Suesy the harbour Tor, and the whole sea-side plain of el-Kaa. 

The granite of Om Shomar is white at the top and red at 
the bottom. Hence at a distance it resembles chalk, bdng 
largely composed of feldspar. There is not much hornblende 
and not much mica in its composittoo. 

He returned to the Convent of St Catherine by the same way 
which he had come^ and arrived on the morning of the third 
day. He was heartily welcomed by the monks, who were much 
alarmed about his safety, for the Om Shomar Arabs about the 
convent were in a rage when they learned of his departure; and 
two of ihem instantly started in pursuit of him, swearing that 
no stranger should enter their country and live to come away. 
The superior tried to propitiate them by a present, but their 
anger was unappeasable. They parted, however, on the way, 
one to take one route^ the other another, and Burckhardt en- 
countered only one, who was singly too weak to attack. Think- 
ing that discretion was the better ^fft of valour, he cooled down, 
and at last softened to such an extent as to consent to become 
the guest of his enemy, and partake of a fragrant dish of goats' 
meat, with which Burckhardt was solacing himself after his 
fatiguing journey.^ 

* In Febniary 1862, » pnr^ cf tliree Englishmen reached the stimmtt 
cl Om Sbomar. Tbe aeooont was oommoBiealed fay Bev. J. T. Ftont, 

TOL. X. N 
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2. The Ascent of Moani Si Catherine. 

I have already alluded to the asoent of Delia Valle and 
Thevenot Porocke, aa Englishmany was the next who accom- 
plished it. The time spent was four hoars* He describes the 
\ i as very fine^ and as embracing both arms of the Bed Sea. 
He ascribes the name of the mountain to an ancient legend 
respecting tho bones of St Catherine. She was put to death in 
Alexandria by order of the Emperor Maxentlus in the year 307. 
She was sentenced to die by the wheel, but the instrument fell 
to pieces miraculously, and she was beheaded. Her last prayer 
was that she might not fall into the hands of unbelievers. It 
was answered, and her bones were borne through the air to the 
snmmit of this mountain, but were transferred to the convent 
as soon as it was completed. The name of the monastery was 
changed after that circumstance from that of the Transfigura* 
tion to that of St Catherine. Tischendm-f tells us that the 
bread used in the Eucharist is termed Hagia Katherine, i.e. 
Saint Catherine, and this Greek term may hint at some early 
influence of Alexandria upon the monastery, 

Christ Church, Oxford, to Kcv. R. Tyrwhitt, and incorporated by the latter 
in a paper on Stod, to be found in Vaeation TbiimAi, Loniihni 1864. I 
extract the panage lelating tlie asoeiit.-~ED. 

"There is no real difficulty in the asci nt of Om Sliaiimer except at 
the chiiiilncc — like that on the Brevent, but worse — whicli leads up the 
Hadjar el Bint, or ^f.ii^lcn Stone, a kind of Jimgt'rau, which had hitherto 
repelled all comens. The last peak of a high mouulain is generally one of 
its moet diffictdt points. Witoeas the Hur de la Gdto on Mont BlaDC, and 
the last roc^ on Ifonte Booa. But though without risk, the whole dimb 
was laborious to a degree. The debris of a Swiss mountain ore rerj often 
partly coveml with vegetation, or at least gecnred in their places by growth 
of moss and lichen. But on these hills all is k^.re, sharp grauite or vol- 
canic rock, displaced or tn silu^ and the whole ascent of the great ravine, 
whkh leads np to the chine and central pe:ik of Om Shanmw, is one naas 
of hugOi inaeenre feagments of syenite, lying on an eztmnelj abrupt dope. 
There -was plenty of snow in the clefts of the mountain, but it gare no 

-^nnrt- on the stef p chouhment our friends had to monnt. Both were 
good and tried hill-men, and neither spoke of it an otherwise iliaa severe 
work. Their scanty breakiaat at 8.30 a.m. carried them on to the base of 
Om Shsumer itadf in aboot three hotva and forty minntee. Thai began a 
hard monotonona acramble to the foot of the central peak, and the ridge or 
backbone of the mountain, nncl so to the foot of the Hadjar el Bint, the 
HauTaia ?aa of the highest or western peak, in about two lumia. Hon 
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Morison^ ascended Mount St Catherine^ and remarks ex- 
pressly, that although a different mountain from Sinaii it u 
called Sinai by the Church, under the plea of these words : 
^ Deus qui dedisti legem Moysi in suramitate mentis Sinai et in 
eodem loco corpus beatce Catherinse,'' etc. It is probable that 
a blendiog of the two names has become too common from this 
cause. 

Seetzen has given ns in his jooraal an account of his ascent 
in 1807, which onfortonately lias never been printed, and which 
I use in the mancncript form.^ He tells ns that there is no 
Arabian name whatever attached to the mountain. Seetzen's 
observations are always valuable; but it is pleasant to recognise 
the advances which have been made towards the thorough 
understanding of this district since his visit. 

On the 14th of April 1807, Seetzen left the convent of 
el»Arbain at five in the morning, took his waj up the zoughi 
rocky gorge of th^ Ledja, and climbed the mountain. He 
found it less steep than Horeb, but more difficult, from the 

S&loh at last found a narrow clcmtncd and mounted first, giving a hand 
to the others. Ouce piLSt lliis, a few niinutcs Biilliced to land them on tlio 
suininit of Ora Shaumer. The southward view in very grand, over Uaa 
Mohammed and the expanse of the Red Sea (one never realizes ita breadth 
fnm the niap). Eastward and westward; the eye takea nearly the same 
range as from the top of Mount St Catherine, but that mountain conceals 
most things to the northward. Immediately below them all was chaos : 
sheets of SHOW or large deep drifts ; the smooth steep rocks on which they 
were standing, and below these steep crevasse-like gorges. 1 iuck mi^t soou 
vow to the lonthward and spoilt the view in part ; bat the deed waa done, 
and the gnat moontain vanquished for the first time by a European. The 
chiae of the mountain had been reached by Burckhardt ; and Saleh said 
some Englishmen (Messrs Hewlett) had got to the foot of the Hadjar 
cl Bint the year be&>re, but had failed to find the passage, or found it 
impracticable. 

** The wbde eapediUon is timed thus from the co&Tent: six horns camel 
to the sleeping-place in Wady Kahabeh. (If you have a tent, it will be 
better to go on to Wady Zeytonn, nearer the actual foot of the mountain ; 
there is a great olive there, a rare sight in the desert, and water.) How- 
ever, from Wady Rahabeh to the ridge opposite Om Shaumer is three 
hours ; descent to base <A Om Shaumer, thirty-five minutes ; base of Om 
Shanmer to top, two hoois.*' 

^ A. Mortson, Relation histor. l.c. p. 97. 

^ Since Ritter wrote the aboTO, Seetzea'a Diary has been paUiabed in 
four Tok. at Berlin*— £d. 
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want of any steps for the feet. He traversed masses of jasper, 
porpliyry, and a very fine-grained granite, till after half an hour 
he reached a hi*:h, precipitous rock, near which is the Ain el 
Shonnar, or the Sj)riii£]^ of the l*artridge, in which there Avas not 
much water. An hour and a half farther on he reached a leas 
steep and more open spot, on which bushes grew, shortly before 
eitrht o'clock, that is, after three hours' climbing. Here the 
mountain was fur less difficult to ascend. On the very summit 
he found the ruins of a little building, about the size of a room, 
made of rough stones laid upon each other. This was called 
the Chapel of St Catherine. The entire flat area of the top 
was only about twice the size occupied by the ruin. The stone 
was a hard, fine-grained granite ; and the monks looked to find 
in it the clear traces, on a colossal scale, of the place where the 
martyr's bones had been laid. Late in the spring as it was, he 
found snow lying in the crevices of the rocks. The day was 
cloudy, and he was not rewarded by a distant view : he caui^ht 
occasional glimpses of the sea ; but the prospect northward was 
closed by the Tib range. 

Burckhardt, who ascended in 1816, was more favoured In 
the day which he chose, and reaped a much larger benefit from 
the excursion.^ 

Bnickhardt^s account is as follows : — 
We passed the mid-day hours at St Elias, and towards 
evening ascended the mountain opposite to that of Mousa, 
which forms the western cliff of this narrow valley. After 
proceeding abont an hour, we stopped near a small well, where 
we found several huts of Jebalije, and cleared a place among 
the rocks, where our party encamped for the night. The well 
18 called Bir Shonnar, from the circumstance of a monk who 
was wandering in these mountains, and nearly dying of thirst, 

' Iatt< r lias translated nearly all that Burckhardt wrote {Travds in Srjrla 
an ! the Il dij L'uul, pp. 569-578) regarding the ascent, notwithstantling the 
fact that Geseuius had published in 1823 a German edition of the Iravcb^ 
and bad made it a familiar work to Gennan reados. Under saeh antho- 
xi^, I retiJn tiie English of BnrcUundt ; for our editkm is in qwrtOi is 
ran except in large libraries, and can be transported to the Holj Land 
only with difficulty. I omit, however, one part quoted by Ritter, the 
topogmphy of tlie country around in detail, and the bearings of separate 
raoantainfl. The^ ljurckhardt set down only for the use of ciiuiiu- 
grapbenk— Bik. 
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having miracolouslj discoyered it, by seeing the bird ilk<mnar 
fly up to the spot : it is closely surrounded by rocks, and is not 
more than a foot in diameter, and as much in depth. The 
Beduins say that it never dries np, and that its water, even 
when exposed to the sun, is as cold as ice. Several trees gro^r 
near it, amongst others the zorm^ now almost in fnll bloom. Its 
f mity of the size of a small cherry, with much of the flavour of 
a strawberry, is, I believe^ not a native <tf £g)T^> ^ 
common in Syria. I bought a lamb of the Beduins, which we 
roasted among the rocks ; and although there were only two 
women and one girl present, and the steep side of the mountain 
hardly permitted a person to stand up with firmness, and still 
less to wheel about, yet the greater part of the night was spent 
in the nmdmer^ or national song and dance^ to wluch several 
other neighbouring Jebalije were attracted. The air was de- 
lightfully cool and pure. While ia the lower country, and 
partienlarly on the searshore^ I found the thermometer often at 
102M05*, and once even at 110* ; in the convent it never 
stood higher than 75% The Semonm wmd never reaches these 
upper regions. In winter the whole of the upper Smai Is 
deeply covered with snow, which chokes up many of the passes, 
and often renders the Mountains of Mosea and St Catherine in- 
accessible. The climate is so different from that of Egypt, that 
fruits are nearly two months later in ripening here than at Oalvo. 

Ma^ Slstd — ^We left our resting-place before sunrise^ and 
climbed up a steep ascent, where there had formerly been 
steps, whidi are now entirely destroyed. This side of Jebel 
Katerin, or Mount St Catherinei, is noted for its ezoeUent pas- 
turage : herbs sprout up everywhere between the rocks ; and 
as many of them are odoriferous, the scent early in the morn- 
ings when the dew falls, is delicious. The zattar {Odmum 
gataiihmdi) was particularly conspicuous, and is esteemed here 
the best posdble food for sheep. In the month of June, when 
the herbs are in blossom, the monks are in the habit of repair- 
ing to this and the surrounding mountains, in order to collect 
various herbs, which they dry and send to the convent at Cairo^ 
from whence they are despatched to the Archhbhop of Sinai 
at Constantinople, who distributes them to his friends and de- 
pendents : they are supposed to possess many virtues conducive 
to health. A botanist would find a rich harvest here ; and it 
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is much to be regretted that two inoiiiitam% so easy of access 
and so rich in vegetation as Suiai and LibanuSy should he stlH 
unexplored by men of science. The pretty red flower of the 
Noman plant, the EuphoiHa retuid of Forskai, abounds in all 
the yaUeys of Sinai^ and is seen also amongst the most barren 
granite rocks of the mountains. 

As we approached the summit of the mountain^ we saw 
at a* distance a small flock of mountain goats feeding among 
the rocks. One of our Arabs left us, and by a widely cir- 
cuitous road endeaToured to get to leeward of them, and near 
enough to fire at them. He had nearly reached a favourable 
spot behind a rock when the wind changed, and they smelt 
him, and suddenly took to flight 

After a very slow ascent of two houn, we reached the 
top of Mount S| Catherine, which, like the mountain of Moses, 
terminates in a sharp point : its highest part consists of a single 
immense block of granite, whose surface is so smooth, that it is 
very difficult to ascend it liuxuriant vegetation reaches up to 
this rock, and the side of the mountain presented a verdnre 
which, had it been of turf instead of shrubs and herbs^ would 
have completed the resemblance between this mountain and 
some of the Alpine snmmits. There is nothing on the summit 
of the rock to attract attention, except a small church or chapel, 
hardly high enough within to allow a person to stand upright, 
and badly built of loose oncemented stones : the floor is the 
bare rock, in which, solid as it is, the body of St Catherine is 
believed to have been miraculously buried by angels after her 
martyrdom at Alexandria. I saw inscribed here the names of 
several European travellers. From this elevated peak a very 
extensive view opened before us; and the direction of the 
different surrounding chains of mountains could be distinctly 
traced. The upper nucleus of tiie Sinai, composed almost 
enthrely of granite, forms a rocky wilderness, of an irregular 
circular shape, intersected by many narrow valleys, and from 
thirty to forty miles in diameter. It contains the liighest 
mountdns of the Peninsula, whose shaggy and pointed peaks 
and steep and shattered sides render it clearly distinguishable 
from all the rest of the country in view. It is upon this 
highest region of the Peninsula that the fertile valleys are 
found which produce fruit-trees: they are principally to the 
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^'cst and south-west of the convent, at three or fonr boarB* 
distance. Water, too, is always found in plenty in this district, 
on which account it is the place of refuge of all the Beduina 
when the low country is parched up. 

think it very probable that this upper oonntry, or wilder- 
ness, is exclusively the desert of Sinai ao often motioned in 
the account of the wanderings of the Israelites (Ex. xiz« 1, 2 ; 
Nam* ix. 1, X. 12, etc). Mount St Catherine appears to stand 
nearly in the centre of it To the northward of thu central 
region, and separated from it by the broad vsllej called Wadi 
d Shdkh, and by several minor wadis, begins a lower range of 
mountains, called Zebeir, whidi eitends eastwards, having at 
one extremity [the western] the two peaks called el-Djose, 
above the plantations of Wadi FeiraB, and kfling itself to the 
east in the more open conntiy towards Wadi SaL Bejrond 
the Zebor northw«;ds axe sandy plains and valleys, which I 
crossed towards the west at Baml el Moral [Debbet er Ramleh], 
and towards the east about Hadhra [Haaeioth]. This part is 
the most barren and destitute of water of the whole country. 
At its eastern extremity it is called d-Birka, It borders to the 
north on the chain of et-Tih, which stretches in a regular line 
eastwards, parallel with the 2401)0^, beginning at Saibont e 
Jemd. On reaching in its eastern course^ the somewhat 
higher mountain called el-Odjme, it separates into two : one 
of its branches turns off in a right angle northward, and after 
continuing for about fifteen miles in that direction, again turns 
to the east, and extends parallel with the second and southern 
branch all across the Peninsula towards the southern gulf. 
The northern branch, which is called el»Dhelel, bounds the view 
from Mount St Catherine. On turning to the east I found 
that the mountains in this direction, beyond the high district of 
Sinai, run in a lower range towards the WacU Sal, and that 
the dope of the upper mountains is much less abrupt than on 
the opposite side. From Sal, east and north-east, the chains 
intersect each other in many irregular masses of inferior height, 
till they reach the Gulf of Akaba, which I clearly distinguished, 
when the sun was just rising over the mountains of the Arabian 
coast. Excepting the short extent from Noweyba to Dahab, 
the mountains bordering on the gulf are all of seoondazy 
height, but they rise to a ocmsiderable elevation beyond these 
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two points. The country between SbemHi Kobk^ and the 
convent, is occupied also by mountains of minor size ; and the 
valleys generally are so nanow, that few of them can be dis- 
tinguished from the point where I stood, — the whole country in 
that direction appearing an nninterrupted wilderness of barren 
mountains. 

The view to the sonth was bounded by the high mountain 
of Cm Shomar, which forms a nucleus of itself, apparently 
unconnected with the upper Sinai, although bordering close 
upon it. To the right of this mountain I could distbguish 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of Tor, near which begins a low 
calcareous chain of mountains called Jebel Hemam, ix. Death, 
extending along the Gulf of Suez, and separated from the 
upper Sinai by a broad gravdly plain called el-Eaa, acrosa 
which the road from Tor to Suez passes. This plain terminates 
to the W.8.W. of Monnt St Gathering and nearly in the direc- 
tion of Jebel Serbal. Towards the Kaa the central Sinai 
mountains are very abrupt, and leave no intermediate secondary 
chain between them and the plain at their feet The mountain 
of Serbal, which I afterwards visited, is separated from the 
upper Sinai by some valleys, especially Wadi Hebran ; and it 
forms, with several neighbouring mountains, a separate cluster, 
terminating in peaks, the highest of which appears to be as high 
as Mount St Catherine. It boideia on the Wadi Feiran and 
the chain of Zebeir* 

We returned from Mount St Catherine to the place where 
we had passed the nigbt, and breakfasted with the Jebalije, 
for which payment was asked and readily given. The convey- 
ing of pilgrims is one of the few modes of subsistence which 
these poor people possess ; and at a place where strangers are 
continually passing, gratuitous hospitality is not to be expected 
from them, though they might be ready to afford it to the help- 
less traveller. The two days' excursion to the holy places cost 
me about forty piastres, or seven English shillings." 

Schimper^ explored Monnt St Catherine in repeated visits, 
and has added something to what Bnrckhardt has given, espe- 
cially as to the botany of the district He found the flora of 
St Catherine in many respects different from that of Sinai, 
and altogether more abundant. For five months in the year, 

' W. Sdumper, Naeknckt von ^naUBtm^ in nuavBcript 
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he tells us, the mountain — which, accoidinrr to Russegger, is 
81G8 feet high — is covered with snow. In June and August 
he found the primrose in bloom in some of tlie most secluded 
places on the northern slojje of the mountain, lie has given 
us no exhaustive account of the flora of St Catherine, for it 
would h.ave taken three or four months to complete a botanical 
survey of the whole, since it is so difficult climbing, and since 
the plants are not found together, as in cultivated districts, but 
so much isolated as to make it impossiljle to secure a satisfactory- 
number of specimens. Tiic whole country, it must be borne in 
mind, is a desert ; there is not such a thing as a rich meadow, 
such as are found around the European Alps. There is not a 
single place in the Sinai district where the vegetation is so 
abundant, that you cannot })lainly see the sand or the gravel 
underlying it. Only in a very few places do palm trees thrive, 
— for example, in the Wadi Feiran, in the neighbour- 
hood of Tor, at some spots on the eastern shore of Kas Mo- 
hammed, near Dahab, Nuweiba, and Akaba, and in the Wadi 
Kvd ; but they do not ascend so high as the U})per Sinai. Nor 
does the tnrfa tree leave the lower and warmer valleys. Only 
here and there a wild lig tree (/tomad) is found on some more 
favoured eminence : a few cypresses and fruit-trees have been 
imported into the region, and sedulously cultivated ; and on 
Iloreb, St Catlierine, and Om Shomar, hawthorn buslies, and 
a few others, struggle to get a foot-hold ; but there is not the 
trace of a tree — nothing but aromatic slirul.>s. 

The result of Kuppell's^ ascent was to confirm Bnrckhardt's 
topographical sur\ ey ; and as the air was singularly clear on 
the day when he was there, he w as able to sharpen some of the 
former's observations, and make them cvei» more full for charto- 
graphical purposes. He went provided with a barometer, and 
ascertained the height to be 8100 Paris feet. 

Russegger,' a mineralogist, has explored the mountain gco- 
Ingieally, and has given in detail the results of his investiga- 
tions. He also ascertained the heiirht with more exactness 
than Uupj>ell, and also noticed the gradual rising, as it were in 
a succession of terraces, of the Peninsula from nf)i th-west to 

» Ruppell, lieis^ In Ahyssin. Frankf. 183S, I't. i. pp. 121-123. 
' J. Kuaeei^OT, i, a, L AUgcm, Ztitung^ 20th February 2(o. 62, 
Jkilage* 
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Boaih-east, calminating, as be supposed, in Mount St Catherine. 
The ten meaanrements which he has given ns in confirmation of 
thb are as follows. The standard is the level of the Red Sea: — 



Foot, 

1. The plateau of Debbe, l '-' " 

2. Xn?sL'!\ ....... 12ili 

3. Wadi Chomile, ...... 2074 

4. Wadi Bonk, 2849 

h* WadiOedi, 3500 

6. Saheb plateau, at the foot of Sinai, . . • 5115 

7. Convent of ol-Ar1iain, . . • • • 5101 

8. Jebcl Musa, at the cross, 5iioG 

9. Jcbel Horeb, at the ruins of the convent, . . 7097 
10. JebdOatheiuie, 8168 



The ascent of Robinson adds little to what bad already been 
accomplished by previoos travellers. He calls the cleft through 
which he passed np from the Ledja by the name Shd Musa, 
Cleft of Moses/' which we hear in his narrative for the first 
time. He also saw two large rocks having inscriptions upon 
them ; these had escaped the keen and vigilant Bnrckfaardt, 
although they were noticed by Lord Lindsay, who was there the 
same year with Robinson. Robinson's remarks on the topo- 
graphical details of the landscape are valuable, and the more so 
because the names which he uses are now more familiar to us 
than in the form given by Ins predecessors. He calls special 
attention to a wadi called Tuld, which is formed by the con- 
fiuence of two wadis west of St Catherine, one of which, Um 
Kiiraf, runs parallel with the Ledja. The Wadi TiUa runs 
along the western base of the northern spur or projection of St 
Catherine^ which takes the name first of Huror, then of Gubsheh, 
and lastly (when west of the Hauwi Pass) of Sem. It debouches 
' into the Wadi Rudhwfth, which in its turn runs into the Wadi 
Sel&f, the ordinary course of travel. This long pass, that of 
Wadi Ttdd, has never been explored, and it is much to be 
wished that some future traveller would bestow attention on it 
Robinson tells us that the bK>ad unbroken panoramic view 
from the summit of St Catherine is far finer than that from 
Sinai, which Is ascended in an hour and a half, and which lies 
more than a thousand feet below it, and that no visitor who 
wishes to command a noble view of the whole country which 
the Israelites traversed should fail to visit it. 
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Seet^^en the first traveller who has aseeu'lofl botli peaks of 
Sinai, and \\]io has not, like the thousands of pilgrims who pre- 
ceded him, kept his attention fixed only on tlie countless station? 
Avhicli the monks point out, each one of Avhieh is made con- 
spirnous hy f^ome hallowed tradition. The rrlass has been so 
(liscolourod by the traditions of many ages, that the eye is now 
liardly ablo to see through it and discern the clear outline of 
the truth. We know how difficult it is in our familiar home 
scenes to disentangle that which is autluntic from that which 
has been tinged with fabie ; and how readily many accejit the 
false, rather than seurcli for the true. And still more is this 
tlie case in a land so ancient as that whicli we are now study- 
ing, wliere undisputed traditions have long clothed each cleft 
in tlie rocks, and each splintered summit, with some idle monk- 
ish fancy, not allowed to die, but taken up by the credulous 
Arab, and become more widely spread, and more ridiculously, 
if one may not say seriously, distorted. The whole region 
swims b 'fore the eyes with fantastic legends, and it requires 
more effort to break through them than it does to climb the 
steep hills or wander over the arid plains. 

Pococke has recorded all these legends in his work, where 
tliey may be sought by the curious ; and he had the good sense 
to' arrange them topographically, so that they are of some 
service. D^ut it was Carsten Niebuhr who, if he could havo 
effected his purpose of ascending the mountain, would have 
given us in his masterly way the best account of the whole 
region. The want has never been sujiplied. 

What Niebuhr could give, may be condensed into the few 
following words : — The mountain is very steep on the side 
which is generally ascended, that on the cast wlierc the convent 
stands. It must in ancient times havo been climbed with great 
difficulty; but the cutting out of the steps in the rock within 
modern date has effected a great change in this regaid. 
About a hundred stcjis above the convent there is a fine spring, 
which being shaded by a rock, which it takes five hundred stej)s 
to mount, is always cool. From the top of this rock it is a 
thousand steps farther to a little chapel, and thence five ban- 
died to the Chapel of Elijah, near which stand two trees. 
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From tills point, which was as far as Niebuhr was allowed to 
ga> it is probably a thousand steps to the snmmit. Niebuhr 
was quick enough in his observations to get a glimpse of the 
situation of Tor, and this one pomt enabled chartographers to 
assign the right location to Sinai on the maps. Following the 
accounts of the Arabsy who designated the whole district south- 
east of the Wadi Feiran as the Jebd Musa, the Mountains 
of Moses^ and the mountain at the convent as Tur Sina, 
Niebuhr was led to consider the latter as the one where the 
law was given, and to remark with great sagacity, that ^ if the 
whole Israelite camp had not room on this [the north] side of 
Sinai| there may be large plains on the other side, or they may 
have encamped a part around the mountain^ and a part in the 
Wadi Faran." 

(1.) The FUgrM Path to Horeb {Chorif). 

Seetzen*s aceonnt of his visit to Sinai has unfortunately 
never been published, and cannot therefore be compared by the 
general reader with that of Burckhardt Seetzen is, however, 
one of the most competent observers who have ever explored 
that region. 

Seetzen left^ the convent on the 16th of April 1807, in 
company with his servant, a monk, the convent Arabs of the 
Jebalije tribe, three Beduins, and two boys to cany provi- 
sions. Tiicy all took date alpine stocks; for the rocks imme- 
diately behind the convent are very steep, until after a half* 
hour^s climbing the little spring is reached, the waters of which 
fill a bann at the monastery below. From there he ascended, 
after an hour^s march, the eminence on which stands the Chapel 
of the Holy Virgin, and ten minutes later he reached a gate 
spanning a narrow passage in the rocks, partly hewed out of the 
solid stone, and partly builded by masonry. Five minutes later 
he encountered another gate, beyond and above wliich a small 
plateau or terrace extends, surrounded by high rock masses. 
This point was reached after an hour and a quarterns climbing. 
A fine spring was found there, and a little water basin, near 
which a single cypress was growing, not two as at Niebuhr^s 
visit, though the superior said that he could remember the time 
when there were three. Near the spring there was a small 

* Seetsea's nanuiaipt aooonnt. 
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quantity of low shrubs, and a ruined chapel called by the name of 
Elijah. There was nothing to be seen of the remains of other 
chapels, although their names were assigned to different localities 
thereabout. Here the party took a little rest, and breakfasted. 

The side which they had ascended, called by the guide Chorif, 
i.e. Horeb, was uncommonly steep, with hero and there per- 
fectly precipitous passages. Seetzen thinks it would have been 
inaccessible if a way had not been constructed up to the little 
plateau just mentioned, partly by laying rough stones in con- 
venient positions, and partly by hewing steps in the rock, — a 
difficult undertaking in deaHng with a hard red granite. One 
of the sharp peaks which rise at the side of the plain where 
Seetzen now was, was called by the name of Horeb proper ; but 
as it was lower than one more to the south, and as the guides 
asserted that nothing remarkable was to be found there, he did 
not ascend it, but chose the southern one, called Jebel Mnsa. 

The same route was taken by all who followed him, and 
their accounts do not differ essentially from bis. In most cases 
they are a mere repetition of it. Whatever they have added 
to the result of his observations I will indicate below. 

Burckhardt found on the rocks around the small plain, 
where the spring is, and where the olive trees once stood, a 
number of Arabic inscriptions, some of them three and four 
hundred years old, cut into the stone by Arabian pilgrims, and 
also one Syrian one. He says that the gates, which were in 
mins at the time of his visit, used formerly to be closed. As 
early as 1697, when Morison^ made his visit thither, these gates 
had fallen ; but he tells us that at the first one, pilgrims had 
been accustomed to receive the holy wafer, and at the second, 
absolution and the certificate of their pilgrimage. Permission 
was granted to them only to visit the Chapel of Elijah, and no 
one could go beyond the second gate. De Laborde, who had 
carefully collated the authorities bearing on the subject, tells 
us that the gates were intended to be a dividing iine between 
Horeb and Sinai, and that the lower or northern portion of the 
whole long mountain is to be designated by the former word, 
the southern or higher part by the latter. 

Pilgrims were permitted to take away and to carry home 

* A. Morison, Chanoine, ttehxtion hUtorojue d un l'o)jo<jt nouv. /ait ait 
Mma Sinai el h Jervsakm^ TooL 170*. . 
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little twigs of the cypress trees growing there ; and near the 
present solttaiy dark green pyramid-shaped roclc there used 
once to stand a niunher of olive and fig trees. Indeed, In 1697 
Morison rested in their shade. 

Burckhardt says that It is conformable both to the Koran 
and to Mohammedan tradition, that this part of the mountain 
was Hoiehy the place where the law was given.* At certain 
times the monks assembled there to celebrate mass ! the Jews, 
too, regard It as a hallowed spot, because of tiie Chapel of 
Elijah which is therei of which Macrizi, writing veiy early, 
makes mention* 

Bobinson's account first led geographers to the perception 
that it is through a narrow gorge leading up from the convent 
that travellers reach the two gates; and that the so-called 
plateau or plain on the top is a gentle slope along the ridge 
of the mountain, connecting the northern with the southern 
summits, and that from thu connecting link a steep path leads 
down to el-Arbain in the Ledja* This gives the aspect of 
cross roads to the mountain, — the one ruming north and south 
along the ridge, the other east and west over the middle of the 
mountain, and connecting the Convent of St Catherine with 
the mined Convent of el-Arbain. 

What Burckhardt called a stone basin to collect the wintei^s 
rain, Robinson found to be a real well, regularly laid with 
stones, and of considerable depth. The solitaiy cypress near 
by, and the Inscriptions on the rock, give the place a romantic 
and historical bterest. This impress Is^ accor^g to Scbimper, 
not only remarkable for its height, but for the siae of its trunk. 
Coutelle says that in 1800, at the height of four feet from the 
ground, it was eight and a half feet in cirenmferenoe. 

The spot where the cypress and the well are found lies 
1400 hundred feet above the convent, according to Schubert, 
and 6126 feet above the sea. The sloping plateau or back 
of the mountain spans the whole distance between the two 
peaks at the extremities. Along its course, as one goes north- 
ward, are met four ruins of chapels or hermitages, where some 
of St Antony's pupils are said once to have dwelt. On the 
western rim of the moontam are also the Chapels of St John 
the Baptist and of St Fanteleemon. The old Chapel of Elijah, 
Bobinson considers to have once been a conyent. From the 
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swell where it stands, Sinai, the southern peak, first becomes 

distinctly visible. 

Despite all the various applications which have been made 
of the word Hereby through the middle ages and np to our own 
time, to what we now call Sinai, Iloreb, and St Catherine^ I pre- 
fer to follow in this case the old legend, which places it near the 
chapel called by tlie name of £lijah| and the small opening in 
the rocks which is said to have given him shelter during his stay. 
We read in 1 Kings xiz. 8, 9, that he came to Horeb and lodged 
' all night in n cave ; and in the lack of more evidence than we 
have of the original spot, tliere is enough to justify the legend 
in fixing it where it has. Not inappropriate to the place which 
we are now considering, and full of such sublimity as we should 
expect to find connected with that mountain height, are the 
words of the original narrative whkh record the command of 
Jehovah, to ^'go forth, and stand upon the mount of the Lord. 
And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks, before the 
Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind : and after the wind 
an earthquake ; but the Lord was not in the earthquake : and 
after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire: and 
after the fire a sttU small voice. And it was so, when £lijah 
heard it, that he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went oat, 
and stood in the entering of the cave : and, behold, there came 
a voice unto him, and said, Wliat doest then here^ Elijah 

Here, then, is the Horeb of Christian pilgrims : their Sinai, 
the Moontain of the Giving of the Law, is to the south. The 
name Horeb is unknown to the Arabs, but Sinai they call both 
Jebel jNIusa and Tur Sina. At tj|e Chapel of Elijah the 
legends of the Arabs may entwine with Christian legends of 
former days, since they are accnstomed to call the way from 
Jenisalera thither the Derb Helele, ue. the Path of Elijah. 

The loftier part of Horeb lies an hoar's hard walking farther 
north, surrounded by sharp peaks or craggy pointsj, rising lome 
hundreds of feet farther in the air, particularly on the west 
side and above the Ledja gorge. The part between these 
towering crags is about five hundred feet of precipitous descent 
in the er-Raha plain. This is called Kas el Sufsafeh by the 
Arabs. It had no connection with the legends nor the stations 
which from time immemorial have directed the ooone of piU 
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grims. Seetzen did not visit it because he was told that there 
is " nothing remarkable" about it. Even Burckhardt did not 
go to it. liobinson was the first to explore it. He could not 
reconcile the southern extremity of the mountain, the present 
Sinai of Christians, with the statements of Scripture ; and in 
order to satisfy his curiosity he climbed with great difficulty this 
northern portion, visiting first the western side, and then the 
eastern. The view from the former did not satisfy him ; but 
when, after much toil, he had surmounted the lofty peaks on 
the north side of Ras es Sufsfifeh, rising up in their sharp 
spires and columns and crags, like the ruins of a rich but 
crumbling piece of colossal architecture, he was rewarded by a 
noble view. The whole plain er-Raha, the entrances to all the 
wadis, and especially el-Sheikh, were all in sight, and it was 
clear to him that this was the place where the Lord descended 
in fire, and smoke, and earthqtiakei aad the voice of a tnunpet, 
so that all the people trembled. 

Only the northern precipitous slope, where the people on 
the plain could come and touch the very face of the mountain, 
was kept sacred from the hands of the Israelites under penalty 
of death. From the plain er-Raha the whole wonderful event 
could be seen, and yet without having Sinai, the southern peak, 
at all within the view, since it is completely hidden by the 
northern craggy sides of the mountain. Robinson, in taking 
this view, had not a single legend, not a single tradition, on his 
side: he broke the ground afresh, but he pleaded his cause 
ably. Lepsius, who does not adopt the view that Sinai was 
the inonnt of the law-giving at all, but that it was Serbal, is 
one of the few who have^aken the pains to ascend the difficult 
steeps which Robinson ascended, and he has not hesitated to 
confirm the remarkable aspect of the plain from that point. 
Yet Lepsius hesitates about accepting Robinson*s ^^ew, on the 
very account that it was so steep, thinking that the difficult 
ascent, as well as the lack of water, would be sufficient reasons 
for doubting whether Moses ascended thither to receive the 
divine commands. 

We will leave Horeb at this point, and take the pilgrims 
and the legends for our guides along a way which Lepsius very 
shrewdly compares to a pleasure-walk threading its way among 
the most snblime objects of natar^ where every little ruin, 
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every crambling wall^ has its story, and evciy resting-place its 
tale of kiogs and heroes^ and wondrous deeds. 

(2.) 17ie JPilgrims' Path to Mount Sinai. 

Sinai can only be ascended from the back of the mountain^ 
sloping northward; in other \^ < r ! , I }• w:\y of the little plateau 
on which stands the Chapel of Elijah, for its southern slopr is 
precipitous. From the north the summit cannot be seen till 
Horeb is reached, and at the convent neither the peaks of Sinai 
nor of St Catliorine are visible. The height of the mountain 
has been variously estimated, but the English measurem^t| 
taken from the Gulf of Akaba, i^ nl nut 7500 feet 

Near the Cliapels < >f Klijah and Elisha, and at an Impression 
in the rock which the fan(^ of the Arabs ascribes to the foo^ 
prints of Mohammed's camel (as also with similar inarks at 
Cairo^ Mecca, Damascus, and even in Central Afi ic u\ the 
traveller comes to a succession of steps, consisting of unhewn 
atones, which have been laid there by man, and, passing these, 
at length arrives at the summit of Jebel Musa, which, according 
to Burckhardt, is only sixty paces in < cumference, and consists 
of one granite rock, but which, according to Bobinson, is eighty 
feet in diameter. It rises the highest on tl r? east side, where 
stand the ruins of a church — t1:e goal of all Christian pil- 
grimages; for there, the legends of the place assert, the law was 
given. South-west from this, and twenty or thirty steps off, 
on a second little eminence, stand the ruins of a mosque. Both 
of these are insignificant buildings; and their destruction is 
attributcfl^ c^^pecially in the case of the church, to the wanton 
conduct of some Towara Beduins, in revenging themselves 
upon the monks of the convent for withholding an allowance 
from them to which they were not In any way entitled. Yet 
the chapel was half fallen in as early as Seetzen's time. It 
seems to have formerly been divided into two parts, the one 
for Greek and the other for Homan Catholics. When Scetzen 
was there the mosque was in good condition ; and not far from 
it, a little farther down, was a small grotto, to which some steps 
led. Burckhardt calls this a very fine basin cut in the solid 
rock to receive rain-water, unless he means to indicate another 
basin between the two ruined buildings, and which was noticed 
by Wellsted as well as by Buppell^ who calb it the cistern of 
YOL. I. O 
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the mosque, and in which he found excellent water. At 
Pococke*8 time this was arched over. The Arabs make pil- 
grimages to tlic inosque, and offer as a sacrifice w hat they call 
Moses' sheep/' offering Yows and prayers for his intercession. 
They celebrate aUoa feast at the same place, offering sacriHces 
also ; and, according to Burckhardt, even Mohammed Ali had 
the intention of making a pilgrimage to the mosque \\\t\\ his 
son. According to Pococke, tlie Arabs have a legend that 
Mohammed once fasted here forty days. We well know, from 
repeated passages in the Koran, that the prophet followed very 
closely the model of Moses, On the top of the mountain the 
Beduin finds the footsteps of the founder of his faith, and reve> 
rently kneels and kisses the hallowed spot. 

The so-called Chapel of Moses, which stands upon the 
eastern side of the summit, appeared to Wellsted to have been 
constructed from materials furnished by a still older edifice. 
Turner^ insisted that the stones of which it is composed were 
hewed blocks of granite, which were not ituligenous to Sinai, 
but which had been brought thither from Horeb. Lepsius, too, - 
thinks that he saw stones more anciently hewed than the evident 
duration of the present chapel can justify; and Burckhardt was 
of the opinion, that the scattered fragments strewn around on 
the summit warrant the conclusion, that a much larger church 
once stood there than the little cliapel which stands in its 
present dilapidated condition. The monks told Seetzen, that 
prior lo the erection of the present Convent of St Catherine 
the monaster}' of their order stood upon the summit ; and he 
remarked tliat this statement was confirmed by the discoveiy 
there of sundry bits of hewn marble and of granite fragments, 
far more skilfully hewn than the recent possibilities of art in 
that place could account for. Von Schubert supposes that the 
mosque was built from the materials furnished by the ancient 
Christian structure, and he strengthens his conviction by the 
statement tliat fragments of marble are still to be seen in 
the mn'^^nnrv on Sinai. Yet this can hardly have been a church 
built by Justinian, as von Schubert supposes. De Laborde 
attributes these remains to a time earlier than J ustinian*s. 

The little grotto under the mosque, to which a number of 
steps descend, Seetzen represents as covered with a large granite 
' W. Tinner, JaurwU (ffo Twr tn the Levoirf, Load. 1820. 
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bfoclc, on wliicli he found an inscription wliloh he was unable 
to deciplior. Other travellers have made ii<' | urticular iiication 
of the j)lace. Welisted remnrks, and Kobmson confirms it, 
that the rocks around are covered with the names of pilgrims, 
most of tiiem iliei;ible, and writteix apparently in Greek, 
Arabic, Syriac, and even Armenian. ^Vithin tlie chapel is to 
be seen written with pencil, E. Kuppell, 7th May 1831, 12 
hours 15 min.; barometer, 21* 7' 6"; therm, l^}"" Keauni. 

Biirckhardt tells us that the Arabs still cherish the deluision 
that the tables of stone on which the law was written are 
concealed under the floor of the little chapel on the simiinit of 
Mount Sinai, and that they have made repeated efl'orts to 
exhume them. Another superstition which thev hold is, tliat 
th© rain whicli falls throughout the whole Peninsula is under 
tlie direct supervision of Moses ; and they arc under the con- 
viction that the monks aro in possession of the book Taourat, 
which was sent from heaven to Moses, and that rain falls or 
not according as that book is open or closed. They also ]>oiut 
out a rough depression in one of the hiiihest blocks or sharp 
points which rise from the summit of Sinai, and call it the 
mark made by Moses when he turned away from God in fear. 
A tourist — L, de Suchero, quoted by Laborde — has given so 
graphic and naive a picture of this impression in the rock, that 
I transcribe it. He says : " Near the chapel, and in the place 
where the glory of Ciod appeared to Moses, there is a hole in 
the hard rock, by looking into which you can see the likeness 
of the prophet just as clearly as if you were looking into a 
lookmg-glass. In this cavity he stood, and God covered it witii 
iiis right hand while He was passing by,** 

Seetzen and Burckhardt were upon the mountain on days 
when the atmosphere was too thick to allow them a good view. 
Kuppell was more favoured. He describes the prospect as 
much shut in on the east, south, and west by the overtopping 
of other mountains ; but the northern outlook was good, reveal- 
ing a broad, distant landscape, a yellow sandy country at his 
feet, traversed by low, black porphyritic ridges, in the strongest 
contrast with the wild, jiiggcd peaks directly around him. He 
took tiie meridianal bearings of the leading objects in view, 
and the data furnished by him were of essential service to 
liobinsun in the construction of his map* liuppeii ascertained 
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Sinai to be composed of yertical layen of a fine-grtdned grey 
granite, made up of feldspar, quartz, and vezy little mica : be- 
tween the lower rocks he found a conriderable growth of plants 
suitable for the pasturage of goats. Yet, despite this^ he de* 
scribes the whole aspect of Sinai, destitute of brooks^ and of 
verdure in the ordinary sense, as exceedingly gloomy, in which 
Schimper concurs, comparing the flora of St Catherine with 
• that of Sinai, manifestly to the advantage of the former. 
Russegger informs us that the rock at the base of Sinai is 
munly a red, coarse granite, but that it changes at the summit to 
a white, fine granite, giving the mountain the appearance, at a 
distance, of being composed of two different kinds of material. 
Von Schubert, Uie botanist, was here at too unfavourable a 
time of year (March) to pass a valuable judgment on the flora 
of the mountain ; for at that season not even the Fhlomia aurea, 
the avorvcr of the Arabs^ comes into blossom, with its pretty 
golden flowers. Of aromatic shrubs there seems to be no special 
lack, and mini^ marjoram, and savory are found. The hyssop 
was also pointed out by the superior of the convent; the same 
plant, it is probable^ with that alluded to hy Moses (Ex. zii. 22; 
Lev. ziv. 4t ; Num. xix. 6). It is a species of teuerium polium 
with notched and hairy leaves; the same shrub, it may be, as that 
called Iiyssop by Bobinson, and known by the Arabs as Ja'deh. 

The view from the summit cannot compare, even under the 
clearest sky, with that from St Catherinei^ and hence travellen 
who have interested themselves in making a topographical sur- 
vey of the whole Peninsula have made little account of it. 
But the very fact that Sinai is so overtopped by loftier peaks, 
gives the view from its summit its own peculiar charms. Shut 
in as the observer is, he* can better study the strange wildness 
and sublimity of this little cluster of naked mountains, and get 
a better conception of the strange elemental forces which pro- 
duce so lia^rg.ird a scenet, than if upon a loftier summit and 
with a wider view. Sir Francis Henniker has very truly and 
finely said, that it seemed to him, as he surveyed the wild pic- 
ture before him, as if it had once been an ocean of boOing 
lava, cooled and fixed in its present form by a single mandate 
of the Host High. 

Yet, though the view from Sinai towards the east, south, 
and west is comparatively limited, in consequence of the greater 
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hei^lit of the outlying peaks, the view Is by no meana ineon- 
aiderable, nor to be dismissed with a hasty passing word. It 
b not quite all that Laborde has said of it, and it is true that 
its neighbour Serbal cannot be seen from it ; but parts of the 
coast of Africa, among them the Baa Attaka at Suez, have 
been distinguished. Both of the arms of the Red Sea can be 
seen, although only in glimpses. "Close before me," says 
Weilstedi ^rose St Catherine with its bare, wedgo-shaped 
peaki wearing a snow cap even yet upon its head. For many 
yeacSy in the course oif repeated voyages made in all the waters 
adjacent to this region, I had been accustomed to look at all 
these mountain systems from every point of view, but the lof ti* 
ness of the Sinai group gave it at once a special character. 
Kising in sharp, isolated wedges, enormous masses of rock have 
detached themselves from time to time, and have fallen, giving 
rise to deep clefts, gorges, and ravines, which break through 
the whole district, and give it the wildest aspect. The highest 
enmmits are filled with snow in the winter, which, melting in 
spring, fills the channels of countless brooks, and sweeps with 
mad and devastating violence through all the mountain passes, 
canying airay whatever little soil may have accumulated. The 
lofty wedge shape brings the peaks of the Sinai group in sharp 
contrast with those of the other long low ridges of the Penin^ 
snla. No resting-places for man, no villag^s^ no castles, give 
animation to the scene^ as in European mouutain reg^Mis; no 
lake, no clear river, no waterfall, no forest, break the monotony 
of solitode^ Everywhere there Is seen only the wide, empty 
wilderness — ^grey, dark brown^ black *, in the extreme distance, 
the bright sea of sand. There is nothing to give an interest to 
the scene except the mighty Becollection of the Past : this 
throws over it all a dark and deep and mysterious charm." 

With this harmonizes von Schoberfs graphic and touching 
sketch of the scene, — a place which has become hallowed ground 
to three of the chief religions on the earth, revered alike in 
church and mosque, and made sacred by the memorials of cen- 
turies. I shall not be making my account too lon^ therefore, 
if I quote the words of my excellent friend. 

" We had ascended," says von Schubert, " the mountain 
which to the larger half of the people on the earth is a sacred 
spot — to Jew% Moelems^ and Christians alike. The view from 
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that great height over the broad tract at the north, and the 
jagged rim of the panoramay made all the more sharp and dis- 
tinct bj the deep blue Arabian sky, give the seene its eminence. 
Southward and eastward there are to be caught glimpsea of 
that sea which boands the Peninsola on two of its sides, and 
beyond, in the distance, are to be seen the Arabian and the 
Egyptian coasts. Lying between them there is no green mea- 
dow, no tilled field, ne forest, no brook, no village^ no Alpine 
hot Only the sound of storm and thnnder is heard in the 
waste of Sinai ; all else is silent, and the wbole scene remains 
as it was left on the third day of creation, when there was no 
green diing npon the earth, Wheie can there be a better 
place to explore the difficalt qnestions of geological science 
than this, which has never witnessed any change, either from 
vegetable growth or from the deposit of later formations t 
Here the gorges can be filled with no clay, nor sandstone, and 
the lines of wacke can be traced for hours along the rocky 
roads and up the steep mountain-sides. In such a place as 
this was ihe law given — ^the law that leads to Chris^ who is 
the fulfilment of the law, — ^here, in the birthplace of three 
great nationalities.** 

Kegarding the special objects to be descried from the Bommit 
of Sinai, von Schubert gives the following complete sketch : — 

At the nordwest the Isthmus of Sues can be discerned: 
still nearer Sues can itself be seen as a dark point, and near it 
Bas Attaka. Farther to the west the sight is limited by the 
heights of Mokkateb and the Serbal groups (according to 
Bobmson, Serbal itself not being visible) ; but between these 
groups the sea can be distinguished. Beyond the Serbal and 
Mokkateb ranges, however, von Schubert thought that he had 
glimpses of the ELolaum mountains^ the ancient residence of 
Egyptian anchorites ; and nearly in the range of St Catherine, 
but far away, he fancied that he made out the Agarib range 
(the Ghorib) in Egypt. The most of the arc between west 
and south is spanned by the towering and ragged St Catherine, 
which lifts itself aloft like some dark storm-cloud, and is plainly 
seen to be' msny hundred feet higher than Sinai. Seetzen says 
that it is amazing how so many people have been unable to 
make two mountains out of these, and have described them as 
one, in spite of the deepLedja lying between them, the gorge in 
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which stand the ruins of the ohl Convent el-Arbain. Farther 
to the left are to be seen tlie southern spnrs of Om Shomar 
(Laborde thought the mighty peak itself could be discerned, 
but it is invisible from Sinai) : exactly at the soutli can be 
seen the peak of Moliala, not mentioned by any other traveller 
than von Schubert. At tlie rinjht as well m at the loft of this, 
may be seen the sea washiug the southern point of the Penin- 
sula. At the right the sight is lost amid the glancing waters ; 
but at the left, in the extreme distance, tlie mountains of the 
Arabian coast and the island of Tiran may be descried. 

From the south to east the sight is limited by the Nebeky or 
Nokb mountains, which run along the Peninsula itself, and form 
its eastern rim. Still farther eastward may be seen strips of sand 
having the appearance of water ; then follow mountains in the 
direction of Midian, the country of Jethro, Moses' father-in-law. 

Farther northward the Gulf of Akabais to be seen (though 
Seetzen and Lepsius did not discover it), and exactly at tlie 
north the sandy uplands of the Tih desort. 

Directly around Sinai, and in immediate contiguity with it, 
parts of the Ledja gorge can be seen, though not the ruins of 
el-Arbain : at the south the W'adi Sebaijeh, and more eastward 
the Keeper's Mountain, or the Sebaijeh, over which runs the 
path already mentioned, and where Moses is supposed to 
have kept the sheep of Jethro; and north of that point, the 
heights of ed-Deir. At the north, the eye wanders along the 
back of Horeb directly at tlie observer's feet, and descries in 
the distance the steep cliffs north of the Baba plain^ but of that 
plain it does not get a single glimpse. 

We arc now able to understand that expression of Robinson, 
in which he says, "My first and prevailing feeling on the sum- 
mit of Sinai was one of disappointment." He had ascended 
under the conviction that only the plain er-Ilaha could harbour 
so vast a multitude as the chi; hen of Israel, at the time of the 
giving of the law, so that the mighty spectacle might be wit- 
nessed by all at once. And taking that plain for granted as 
the scene of their encampment, he saw that the peak of the 
traditional Sinai was entirely invisible from it ; and, moreover, 
that no part of the ydain er-Iiaha can be seen from Sinai, and 
therefore the people could not be witnesses of the descent of 
the Lord on the third da^. This would only be posbible on 
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the north brow of the mountain, the Ras Sufsafch of Horeb ; 
and tills must therefore liave been the scene of the law- 
giviog, altliough tradilion docs not in any way acknowledge 
it. Robinson goes on to reason: there is no grcum l for the 
belief that the peak which now bears the name of ]\Ioses (Jebel 
Musa proper) ever had any bibHcal connect ion with the great 
lawgiver ; and that, as the Scripture is the best guide even in 
geogrnpliical matters, its own evidence, so contrary to tli:it of 
tradition, is to be followed in preference to tho hitter: tlic tra- 
dition is a mere after-work of man. And Lord Lindsay, too, 
was just as dissatisfied as Kobinson with the attempts to make 
the scene of the traditional law-giving harmonize with the 
manifest arrangements of nature, and the Lbtorical records of 
the Bible. 

But the investigations of later explorers have cleared up 
the whole difficulty, and have showed that not alone on the 
north side of Horeb lies a plain large enough for tlie encamp- 
ment of so mighty a host as Israel, but that on the south side 
of the mountain there is one no less large, into which the 
broad and spacious Wadi Sebaijeh leads from the Wadi el 
Sheikh; and that before this vast plain the mighty pyramid 
of Sinai towers just as visibly as the Kas Sufsafeh in sight of 
the plain cr-T^aha, for which no ancient tradition declares its 
testimony, and whose ragged points are not connected with 
architectural remains and inscriptions which run back into 
ante-Bvzantian and ante-Mohammedan times. 

Leon de Laborde, in his independent work,* was the first to 
call attention to the large plain at the south foot of Sinai, and 
to show the harmony of the whole place with the old tradi- 
tions of the spot. And, after a careful weighing of the ques- 
tion (with regard to Serbal we shall speak in another place), 

* L. de L&borde, Cammmitaire sur FExode^ Append, pp. 1, 41, ete. 

Hitter's langtian^o is so strong in this passnjjc, and Robinson's rcsearchra 
have been stamped with such signal mark?! of n]ijirobatiou — not of murso 
implying the acceptance of all bis pdsiLiouii — ii;at I venture to quote a 
little of Labotde*8 leireie language, as his work ia not in the hende of eveij 
reader. He eaja: " Le titre d*onTnge de If. Robbeou exeita vivemeiit 
ma curiosity : La Palestine et lea pays qui I'avoigincnt an and; voyage 
cxi'cute en 1838 par M. Edouard Robiuson, Doctour et I'rofessctir deTh^o- 
logie a New York. — Jo ni'attfndais, de la part du profof-sonr, ^ un trarail 
bibli^ac, profond et serr^ dans le genre de recberches de W. Leake, sur la 
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we are compelled to adopt liis conclusions as decisive. But 
though we coincide with his results, we cannot at all approve 
of his undignified and unrighteous invective against the great 
services of liis opponent, my honoured friend Edward Kobin- 
son, who is just as independent as he, ami just as cnrrfid an 
observer, let it here once for all be said, and with tlie deepest 
conviction of my soul. 

Lahorcle, after tracing the course of the children of Israel 
from tlie Red Sea to the foot of Sinai, says that they en- 
camped in the valleys in the vicinity of the mountain [le peuple 
d^Jsv'U'l campa dam les vallees qui environt le Sinai], and jus- 
tifies liis view by citing Ex, xix. 2, "For they were come to 
tlie desert of Sinai, and had pitched in the wilderness : and 
there Israel camped before the mount." But this could be 
true of tlie south sifle of the mountain, as will he seen by 
recurrliiiT to the Seri])ture narrative (Ex. xix. lG-20) : "And 
it came to pass on the third day, in the morn'n'j, that there 
were thunders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the 
mount, and the voice of a trumpet exceeding loud ; so that 
all the people that was in the camp trembled. And Moses 
brought forth the people out of the camp to meet with God ; 
and they stood at the nether part of the mount. And Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire ; and the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke 
of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And when 
the voice of the tnimpet sounded long, and waxed louder and 
loader, Moses spake, and God answered him by a voice. And 

Gr^ce, et de la part du docteur, h quelque belles pages remplis d'cnthocun- 
asme et de piet6 fcrvente, cornme roavmge de Sclmbcrt cn contient avec 
profusion. Au lieu de ctj merito et de ces qualitea, je trouve un pcniblo 
r^cit do petits ev^nementa personnels, qui pouvaient Stre intcressauts k 
Que cpoque o& cm oontrta ^taieikt uoiaB oomiii« et plus dangerenaes k 
puoourir, maia qui m 8ont plu bons anjottrdluu que poor un oerele 
restreiot d'amis et de parents. 

** Je trouve ainsi dans ces recberchcs, ou so fait spntir une compilation trop 
htltivc, une pretention h In science qui remplace rinterOt du re'cit par dai 
bypotliesea raremeut ju&iea 8ur la position des ancienn(^ villea : enfin, une 
inatiie d'oteenratiooB aalroiioiiiiquea qui ne s^expliquc pas sans instniroents 
de math^matiqiMl, et des renseignements sor les oiveaux et les hauteurs, 
qui semblent poortaiit difiiciles 4 obtenir saus baromitrcs." He proceeds 
in this view at gn :\t length ; but this is enough to jostifj the just and 
weighty ooademitation of Hitter. — £o. 
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the Lord came down on Mount Sinai, on the top of the monnt : 
and the Lord called Moses to the top of the mount; and Moses 
went up,** 

Now the plain of Sebaijch corresponds exactly with the 
necessities of the children of Israel on that occasion, being large 
enough to accommodate a mighty multitude, and lying at tlie 
very foot of Sinai, which towers up in an unbroken perpendi- 
cular wall of 2000 feet to the point now crowned with the 
mosque, the ruined Christian chapel, and the crag called the 
Kock of Moses — all plainly visible from below. 

No other locality in the whole Peninsula seems to answer 
the conditions of the Scripture narrative better than this ; yet 
even tliis makes it necessary to give a certain limited inter- 
pretation to the words "the peo|(le" in the account of the 
law-giving, that not all the people are meant, but only the 
greater part, or a very large part of them. Not even in the 
large northern plain er-Kaha would there be sufficient room to 
accommodate millions of men, women, and children, with their 
cattle and flocks; and the Mosaic acconnt by no means compels 
us to suppose that all were together on a plain which, largo as 
it it in itself considered, is yet relatively bnt a very little place. 
We read in £z. xiz. 2, They had pitched in the wilderness : 
and there Israel camped before the mount*' This language 
justifies the belief that they filled not the plain alone, but the 
adjacent wadis, the Wadi Sheikhy the Baha plain, the Ledja, 
the Wadi Sebaijeh ; and this they must have done in order to 
get food and water for their flodu and herds. In Ex. zix. 17 
we read, " And Moses brought the people out of the camp to 
meet with (3od.*' Now there would have been near their 
camp no other open space for them to nse as they were going 
out of the camp to " meet with God,** or as they were drawing 
back with fear at the thunder and the lightning (Ex. xx. 
18, 21), unless there were a broad passage leading to another 
plain beside the one where the law was received. All the 
people, not even* if numbering hundreds of thousands instead 
of millions, could have possibly defiled in one day throngh such 
narrow gorges as are all the wadis, even the broadest, of the 
Sinai group, and reach the mountain of law-giving. The 
thought seems most naturally suggested, therefore, that it is 
only a part, though possibly a great part, perhaps the most 
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important of tbe tribes, or the oldest persons, whom Moses 
means to designate by the words "the people" and "all the 
people " (and vers. 7, 8 in the nineteenth chapter give much 
colour to the inference) in such passages as Ex. six. 2, " And 
there Israel camped before the monnt." But a great part of 
whatever difficulty lies here is removed by the conjecture, that 
the broad Wadi Sebaijeh would serve as an admirable road for 
those who were encamped on the north side of the mountain 
to pass readily round and join the great mass encamped on 
the Sebaijeh plain, and as a ready means of withdrawal when 
the scene became so grand and fearful, that the terrified mul- 
titade " removed and stood afar off." 

Von Schubert speaks particularly of "looking down into 
the Wadi Sebaijeh from Sinai,'^ but he failed to catch the 
conception of its prebable former use to the children of Israel, 
as I have jnst indicated it. Yet he gives us this valuable piece 
of information, that at the south-western comer of the Sebaijeh 
plain there is a passage leading at the outset west-south-west, 
and making the circuit of the whole southern extremi^ of 
Sinai, entering the Ledja, and so debouching into the Bostan 
valley on the northern side. And Schimper in his manuscript 
account confirms this^ and tells us that in his botanical tours 
he was able to start at the convent in the morning, and in the 
course of an easy day^s walk pass around the whole of Horeb 
and Sinai without meeting any more important obstructions in 
the way than' two or three unimportant hillsi such as that 
called the Keeper*s Mountain, over which the path from the 
ctmvent valley leads to the Sebaijeh plain. In no other travel* 
lers^ accounts do we find any allusions to this quadrangular form 
of Sinai, and the possibility of passing around it in this way. 

Earlier visitors to those regions make almost no allanon to 
the Wadi Sebaijeh ; it was wholly overlooked. Even Laborde 
makes no mention of it in the account of his jonmey to Petra, 
and in the map accompanying that work even the Sebaijeh 
plain plays a veiy subordinate part He unquestionably saw 
it on Us return fn»n Sherm to the convent, yet did not allude 
to it in his itinerary, and it is only in the Commentari/ on 
Exodus that his first map of it as a place of importance appears. 

Tischendorf, at his ascent of Sinai| directed some attention^ 
^ C. TisdwRdoif , TrwevU t» (Ae EtuL 
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to both of the plaina at its base^ but paid no special attention 
to topographical details. And we have not even yet any 
detailed map bringing before the eye tiie clear relations of all 
the parts of that labyrinth of monntains and wadis which sur- 
rounds Mount Sinai. It is the more to be regretted, therefore, 
that the Koyal Geographical Society of London did not see fit 
to publish the detailed sketch of the vicinity of the Sinai con- 
vent which accompanied the valuable itinerary of so close an 
observer as Baron KoUer :^ — • 

*^ On the east, and not far away below us, was the Wadi 
Sebaije, which reposes there between the steep walls which . 
hem it in. North-west of it, where the path leading to the 
convent enters it, this wadi is bounded by ^e Keeper's Moun- 
tain, where the legend tells us that Moses tended Jethro's 
sheep. This Wadi Sebaije, or more strictly Sebaije Plain, is 
■ supposed to have been the camping ground of the children of 
Israel at the time of the law-giving. It is broad and large, 
and well adapted to such an event It also gives a manifest 
interpretation to the words, ^Whosoever toucheth the mount, 
shall surely be put to death.' In the Sebaije plain the m6un> 
tain can be literally touched (Robinson adduc e s the same arga> 
ment for the northern face), since it rises so abruptly, that 
there la almost a single perpendicular wall from the foot to the 
summit. This also explains the seventeenth verse, 'and the 
people stood at the nether part of the mount* It Is seldom 
that one can stand so near the foot of a mountain, and cast the 
eye up so many thousand feet of an almost precipitous descent, 
as in the Sebaije plain at the base of SinaL** 

To ascend the mountain directly from the foot would pro- 
bably be an impossibility. The expression in ver. 12, ''Thou 
shalt set bounds unto the people round about," is in literal 
adherence to the needs of the case, the face being so singularly 
bold. If Moses took the path leading over the Keeper^s Motm- 

* Jwmai of A« iZoy. G^tg. Soe. vol. zit. p. 75. I have emnined the 

manuscript map of Baixm Kolleff now in the poesession of the Royal 

Geograjiliical Society, with reference to the point mainly under discussion. 
It i3 small, being not over two inrbes on a si<le, and contains nothing of 
importance in addition to tiiosc already published. The Wady and Floiu 
of Sebaijeh are not repreMnted at all, the scope of the map not emlvaeiB; 
aa J objeeti aoath of Siaai.»SA. 
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tain, the Sboeib| and up hy the cypress tiees^ he coald be fol- 
lowed by no eye looking at him from a distance. The way must 
always bare been a steep and hard one, unless it were the one 
already alluded to leadiog up out of the Raha plain, the Derb 
Serich or Path of Moses, passing near the old Consent el Arbain. 
But what militates especially against accepting the Sebaijeh 
plain as the scene of the law-girini^ in the judgment of 
Tischendorfi is ''the narrow and perilous way which the 
Israelites must have had to take as they came up out of the 
Wadi el Sheikh. And the words, 'And Moses brought forth 
the people out of the camp to meet with God/ indicate the 
existence of a considerable space between the camp and the 
steep wall of the mountain. For this the Wadi Sebaije^ how 
much soever may be deducted from the assumed numbers of 
the host of Israeli will not absolutely afford room.** But this 
objection seems to be removed by tbe explanation offered 
ahove^ that the Wadi Sebaijeh served as a road through which 
in only about an hour the people could withdraw from the 
scene of the law-giving to the part of the camp which might 
be in the Wadi el Sheikh and in the IKaha plain. Tischendorf 
agrees with Bobinson, that the latter was admirably adapted to 
be the scene of an encampment. '^For even here," he says, 
''the mountain can be 'touched;* here also it may be ap- 
proached belowy and it admits of being compassed by a boun- 
daiy. Here was ample room for two millions [with their cattle 
and flocks t], for it is right to take the number strictly; and 
here could Moses, in fact, 'bring forth the people out of the 
camp to meet with God.' That Sinai might thus be con- 
founded with Horeb, offers no real difficulty. The name of 
the two summits of the mountain group is not definite even at 
the present day." 

And yet, aldiougli there were no difficulty in this, still, with 
the acceptance of the northern side of the mountain as the 
scene of the law-giving, there is its antagonism with the really 
ancient tradition, and the chapels and buildings on the summit 
of Sinai, of which the sharp and almost inaccessible peak Bas 
Sufsafeb beaie not a vestige. 

Tbe two most recent travellers, my young friends W. 
Krafft and F. A. Strauss, are to be thanked for a renewed 
examination of the tract bordering on the southern wall of 
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Sinai ^ In a 8teep descent of 2000 feet," says the latter,' ^ the 
monntaio plunges down to the gravel hills at Its base^ meeting 
there a broad plain which rises like an amphitheatre at the 
east and south, and affording an excellent camping gronnd for 
the children of Israel From it their eyes rested directly upon 
Smai, as upon a huge altar, towering far above them. Here 
God completed His covenant with His people, who tarried for 
three days in the neighbouring wadts of Baha, Sheikh, and 
others adjacent to them. When the morning of the third day 
had come (Ex. xix. 16), ' there were thunders and lightnings 
and a thick cloud upon the mount, and the voice of the tram* 
' pet exceeding loud; so that all the people that were in the camp 
trembled. And Moses led forth the people from the camp to 
meet with God.* Probably this involved the traversing the 
Wadi Sebaijeh, whose width was equal to that of the Wadi 
Sheikh.** 

On one of the following afternoons the two young friends 
visited the Sebaijeh valley or wadi, at whose extremity, accord- 
ing to their conviction, the children of Israel were assembled 
to receive the law. " If we were surprised at the wonderful 
situation of the mountain in relation to the surrounding conntcy 
when on the summit, we were even more amazed at the sub- 
limity of this altar of God, rising sublimely above the flow of 
the Sebaije plain. We had seen no mountain in all the Penin* 
aula which so manifestly corresponds with the language of 
Scripture.** 

This excursion of theirs is the first one known to me whose 

object has been to ascertain the topograplucal relations of the 

tract south of Sinai ; and the only one, so far as I have been 

able to leazD, which has traversed the whole extent of the Wadi 

Sebaijeh ; for in their course away from the convent they took 

the path over the Keeper^s Mountain, and returned by way of 

the Wadi Sebaijeh and the Wadi Slieikh. It is to be hoped 

that other observers will soon thoroughly inspect the whole 

topography of Sinai, that we may have a more exact map of 

the locality, whidi is the more to be desired, inasmuch as both 

Ijaborde*s and Robinson's are defective in relation to the Wadi 

Sebaijeh, and Bobinson*s in relation to the Sebaijeh plain as well. 

* Suui and GotgoAa: JZeue la dot Morgenland, von Vr. A* Stniw, 
Berlin 1847, p. 186. 
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To thU I add an extract^ made at my request, from the 
diary of the two travellers just quoted| for which I wish to 
express my heartiest thanks* 

Note on the Sehaijeh Plain at (he south foot of Sinaij aud the 
Wadi Sehaijeh as a connecting link Oeticcen it and the Plain 
er-RaJia and the Wadi el Sheikh at i/te north, l^xtracted 
from the Journal of F. A. Strauss, 

On the afternoon of the 2d of March we left the convent, 
takiDg tlie path of the valley Shnib^ for the most part a difficult 
one^ for the purpose of exploring more minutdy the i^ain lying 
at the southern base of Jebel Mnsa. Forty minutes brought 
us to the top of the pass (on the Keeper's Mountain) between 
ed-Deir and Sinai, and it took the same time to clamber down 
to the place called ^ Gravel Hills*' on Eobinson*s map. There 
lay before us then a large plain, whose extent we had not 
suspected from the summit of Jebd Musa. 

The breadth of this plain at the foot of Jebel Mnsa, where 
It joins the Wadi Sehaijeh, is 1400 feet:, towards the south it 
increases very gradually. At the place where it first begins to 
bow In towards the west, it is 1810 feet wide. The mountains 
around it rise a vezy gentle slope, and attain no remarkable 
height, so that they could be used as the encampment of a 
great multitude of people; and the view down into the plain 
would be like that from the seats of an amphitheatre. One of 
these minor eminences was said to bear the name of Jebel Baalti. 

The distance from the point south of Jebel Musa, where 
the plain begins to curve towards the west to the opening of 
the Wadi Sehaijeh, is 12,000 feet (the breadth of er-Raha 
according to liobinson; who also gives the distance north to 
south on er-Raba 2700 feet, from east to west 7000. The area 
found by multiplying together tho two last data would only 
be about half of the whole Baha plain, in consequence of the 
large bow at the south-west, and the opening into the Wadt 
el-Sheikh at the east). From this point the plain makes a 
broad western curve, as just indicated; and, measuring with 
the eye, the distance from the point where that bend begins 
to its western extremity is just as great as that to the opening 
.of the Wadi Sebaijefa. At the divergence of these two lines 
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Jebei Masa towers up in grand pre-eminence over, and in 
striking contrast with^ tlie low rolling hills at its base. From 
its foot the observer can look far up the Wadi Sebaijeh, which 
lias a l)ro;uUh of five hundred feet, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a little narrowed by the hills which flaok it. 

Taking our way up the Wadi Sebaijeh, it was ten minutes 
before we lost sight of Jebel Mnsa. At its bonding towards 
the north-west the wadi widens sensibljr (not indicated on any 
maps), and its width at the narrowest places is more than sis 
hundred feet. At the repeated bends of the wadi there are 
hollow basinsi each one of which would harbour a multitude of 
people. The merging of the Wadi Sebaijeh in the Wadi el 
Sheikh was so little marked, that in the darkness which had 
fallen we did not detect it. Bat when we had occasion to 
leave the convent in the further pursuit of our journey, we 
got the impression, on coming to the place where the two wadis 
have their confluence, that thej form one vast valley, of which 
the er-Raha plain is only an arm ; and that the Wadi Sebaijeh 
onght to be repmented as of the same breadth which Robinson 
assigns in his map to the Wadi el Sheikh. 

The reasons why the Sebaijeh plain seems to me to be pre* 
ferable to er-Raha as the scene of Israel's great encampment 
are two. The first is^ that the hills and monntains which 
encompass the latter are so steep that they could not be used 
at all: the decUvities around the Sebaijeli, on the contrary, are 
00 gentle, and so much resemble an amphitheatre, that they 
would be very available as a camping ground, and could 
accommodate a vast number of people, even if the plain were 
not as large as er-Raha. The second reason is, that at er-Raha 
the plain falls away at the north, and the view of Ras Sufsafeh 
is soon lost ; but the Sebaijeh plain constantly rises as it leaves 
the foot of Jebel !Mnsa, and the latter towers more and more 
majestically as the beholder recedes from it. 

As we paced the distances on the Sebaijeh plain (an English* 
man and myself), I have given the lowest estimate rather than 
the highest ; and I have no doubt that more accurate measure- 
ment will show that the Sebaijeh plain is yet larger than I 
have exhibited it. But this I can say with certaiuty, that in 
respect to magnitude and the general grandeur of effect which 
results from height| there is no comparison between Sinai with. 
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its plain on the looth side^ and Horab with its plain on the 
north.* 

DI80UBBI0N III. 

THE Cf'N\ ENT OF ST CATHERINE AT SINAI, WITH ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, ITS 
GARDENS, ITS EARLIER BUILDINGS, AS WELL A3 ITS PUE&ENT ABfiAMGE- 
M£NTS FOS THE UONKS AND SERVITORS. 

* 

Having considered the physical structare of the central 
Sinai group in its connection with historical transactions, and 
with the traditions which have ascribed to it the scenes of 
the giving of the Mosaic law, we might now advance to the 
second or more northern gronp of Serbal and the Wadi Feiran, 
for which there are also the same historical claims, but in this 
case in opposition to the yoice of tradition and the legends. 
Before cominrr to the discussion of that subject, lioweveTi we 
cannot wholly leave out of our sight the central spot of all the 
legends, the convent and tlie convent life; for during more 
than 1500 years that spot has been the rock to which all 
Beduin life and all pilgrim life has had some attachment, 
more or less dosCi and which therefore, from an ethnographical 
point of vieW| cannot wholly be passed by. I do not propose 
by any means to give a detailed history of this foundation : 
that task must be taken up by others ; and towards its fulfil- 
menty Focockc, Burckhardt, Kobinson, De LabordCi and othen;, 
have made valuable contributions* Wc can only indicate 
these sources in this general way, and also refer to the count- 
less pilgrimage whose results mny contribute more or less to 
such a work. In addition to what has already been said in 
this work regarding this foundation in the Byzantine time^ 
and the Mohammedan epoch which followed, there remains 
veiy little to be said. 

The so-called Valley of the Convent, or the Hospice, at the 
northern outlet of the Wadi es Shoeib, leaves the Raha plain, 
and gradually widens as it runs southward between the walls 
of Horcb and of Epistemi or ed-Deir, both about 2000 feet 
high, till reaching the convent, a half-hour's distance from the 

> I notice that in the last edition of Stnrasa* S7itot and Goigotiat 1865, 
as urell aa in the earlier ones, there is do difiposilion to oonoode the point in 
djaconiont notwitbstanding what Stanlqr sad otheis have written.— Ed. 

VOL. I. P 
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opening, it almost immediately contracts, leaving no further 
passage than a narrow cleft, which serves as a footpath, and 
which runs over the Keeper s ^fountain to the Wadi Sebaijeh : 
this preserves it from being a perfect cul-dc-sac^ like the T^cdja 
on the western side of Iloreb. A death-like stillness reigns 
over all the wilderness, which is covered with rnirijed masses of 
granite, the huge blocks coming up even to the very walls of 
the convent. 

North-west of the Valley of the Convent, and a half-hour's 
walk from the buildings, lies tlie often mentioned liaha plain, 
large in size, and surrounded by steep mountains. It is by no 
means perfectly level, but arches in tlie middle, sloping north- 
ward as well as southward, and therefore having a real, though 
low, water-shed. Kobinson found the breadth of the plain to 
be, at the j)laco where he measured, 2700 feet; the distance to 
the base of lloreb measured in like manner was 7000 feet. 
Robinson estimated the superficial surface of the plain to con- 
tain at least one square nn"lo. This space is nearly doubled by 
the recess so often mentioned on the west [the opening of the 
Ledja], and by the broad and level area of Wadi esh Sheikh 
on the cast, which issues at right angles to the plain, and is 
equally in view of the front and sununit of the ju'cscnt lloreb. 
These rnreful measurements were valuable in mvinji the two 
Americans the means of comparing the biblical account with 
these data, and of ascertaining that there was space enough to 
Fcrvc as the encampment of all Israel, — a conclusion not in- 
validated by the adoption of the belief that they were led by 
Moses throngh the short \Vadi Sebaijeh round to the south 
siilf* of Sinni, in accordance with Ex. xix. 17: "And Moses 
brought fui th the people out of the cam[) to meet with God." 

The names of all the adjacent mountains, and other natural 
features, are all given on Robinson's special map of Sinai ; but 
from the ]dain oidy the sununit of St Catherine is visibk', that 
of Sinai being completely iM'dden, as well as the broad back of 
Horcb. Only the noriheni peak, the Ras el Sufsafeh, is to be 
seen. lloreb, according to Robinson, is the Christian namo 
of the whole northern bulk of the mountain, although the 
Beduins do not know this name. Sectzen, however, heard the 
monks call it Chorif, a possible corruption of lloreb. The 
name Sericii heard bj Pococke, and Shereyk by Lord Lindsay, 
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probably have a local connection with only the northern or 
Horob portion of the mountain. The Beduins give the name 
Jebel Musay or Mount of Moses, to the entire eminence^ some- 
times, however, designating it as the Jebel et Tor, ut, lofty 
monntain, and very seldom with the additional appellative of 
Sine* Most travellers use all these names indiscriminately. 

At the confluence of the Ledja valley with er-Baha there 
lie on both sides small garden patches, studded with different 
kinds of fruit-trees. The one on the east is watered by the 
spring which gushed from the earth near the ruined Convent of 
el-Arbain. Burckhardt found apricots and roses in full bloom 
there^ and discovered also the ruins of a little ancient convent 
called el-BostaUi doubtless the source whence arose the name 
Bostan vale, used by Schubert and many other travellera. 
Accordmg to Burckhardt, it lies forty minutes* walk below the 
Convent of el-Arbain, and at the time of his visit a number of 
Jebalije, or Arab serfs, were living there. Bobinson could 
discover no traces of it. Burckhardt gives the distance from 
this point to the northern base of Horeb as a half-hour^s walk. 
On the way there is to be seen the place which the legend 
asserts to have once witnessed the casting of the golden calf ; 
there are also other equally wonderful spectacles which pilgrims 
devoutly visit— the Seat of Moses, the Kettle of Moses (in which 
Beduin treasures axe placed), and others. Half-way up the 
Ledja— that is, twenty minutes' walk below el-Arbain — ^they 
show an isolated block of granite^ which, according to the legend, 
points out the true base of Horeb, and which Moses struck to 
bring out water — ^the Massah and Meribah of Ex. xvii. 5-7. «• 
It is evidently a less block which has fallen from above^ and 
but one of many which fill the Ledja vale. In 1814 W. Tur- 
ner witnessed the fall of many amilar fragments. Busseggcr 
says that it is a piece of red granite of about 8000 cubic feet, 
and seamed widi a vein of feldspar about a foot in thickness, 
which has been notched out by the hand of man, leaving a 
number of cross cracks. That this is the best watered part of 
the whole valley, will be understood from the fact that the 
waters of the snow-crowned St Catherine come directly to it, 
and manifest their effects also at the gardens of el-Arbain above^ 
and of the Bostan vale below. The twelve holes, called the 
^ twelve tribes," which are exhibited to the pilgrims, and which 
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are Hollowed out of tlie Btone, maj be natnntl, or ibej may be 
artificial— Bobinson and Barekhardt differ as to it— bat thej 
are in any case much more trifling indications of the preeerving 
power and the bonntif nl mercy of Jehoyah towards bis people, 
than the grand testimony which He has given all over the world, 
in the myriad springs which He has opened, yielding their liiing 
water from day to day to supply the wants of all His creatnres. 

The Ledja yalley is always supplied with water, Barek- 
hardt informs ns ; and the Israelites could not have suffered 
with thirst there, if the high peak in the background was at 
that time yielding its stores of snow to supply the springs at 
the base. But the Bedoins, following the foolish stories of the 
monks, bring their camels to this place as to a sacred spot; and 
here th^ kneel and pray that the beasts may be fruitful : they 
thrust many a handful of the shrubs growing around into the 
holes in the ground, under the superstitions belief that such a 
procedure is of sovereign efficacy in removing the disesses of 
camels when they are sick. . Borekhardt perceived in the valley 
lower down than the great block commemoratiog Massah and'* 
Miertbah (which has caused pUgrims for many ages to wonder, 
they having looked at its own masstveness instead of the 
majestic size of the great mountain of which it is a tiny frag* 
ment), in eight different places, illegible inscriptions of whidi 
he took copies, and whidi he ascribed to Egyptian pilgrims, 
whoee desire to see the spot where so great a miracle was 
wrought brought them thus far, but no farther. But Bobin- 
son's diflooveiy of similar inscriptions above el-Arbain disproved 
» such a hypothesis. The inscriptions, too, scattered everywhere 
In that district, show that thm is no foundation for Buzck* 
hardt^s presumption. 

The Convent of the Forty Marfyrs^ or el-Arbain, whose 
position I have already spoken of, bore for a long time the 
name of the Bostan Convent; but all full accounts of it haye ' < 
passed away, and no recent traveller has thoroughly explored 
its ruins. Yet we learn from Morison's aoconnt, written on his 
visit in 1697, that it had been deserted by nine monks, who but 
a short time before had lived there ; and that the whole Ledja, 
which had once been a favourite resort for strangen^hadin the 
same manner been utterly forsaken. RoppeU, who was there 
in 1881, ascertained by barometrical measurements that the floor 
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of the convent chapel is 5366 Paris feet above the level of the 
sea ; about 500 feet higher, therefore, than the Sliocib valley 
on the east side of the mountain. Bnssegger and Schubert 
have given different results; but they both confirm the superior 
altitude of the Ledja. 

That at Delia Valle's and Thevenot's time (the seventeenth 
oenturj) this convent was inhabited by monks, admits of no 
doubt, and is proved by their own accounts: the rtideness 
offered later by Bedums caused it to be either entirely deserted, 
or to be only temporarily occupied by the monks and their 
Jebalije or Arab serfs, on whom the care of the garden de- 
volved. It was very seldom used as a permanent halting-placo 
fOT strangers, who now, however, usually begin their pilgrimage 
to St Catherine at this point, or at least, on their descent from 
Sinai and Horeb, use el-Arbain as a place to rest or to lodge 
aL Seetsen tells ns that he did not see a single monk there on 
his visit He says that the rocks around are sharply pointed, 
and are composed of homstone porphyry, honistone, and black 
jasper; and that between the large detaeiied massea he saw 
much white quarts. The neglected garden, whidi m luaigU 
Arab was earing for, meeting him as it did in such a barren 
and fearful wildeiness, was a most grateful surprise. In its 
upper part he found a place hollowed out like a basin, and con- 
taining water: he ako found a number of dive trees, fig, pear, 
apple, and apricot trees; thebirgul, a kind of yellow plum; the 
sheOuk, a Idnd of prune; quinces, coinelsy lemons, oranges, 
grape-vines^ and pomegranates. The poplar and the aspen 
flooriah thm also^ but not the palm : tbm were a few, but they 
were mere hushes. 

Burckhardt^ who took the same way that Seetien followed, 
from the Chapel of Elijah down mto the valley, but who was 
thefe just a raonth later, speaks of this fruitful garden of divet^ 
and the fragrance of the orange trees, which were then in 
bloom. Unfortunately these trees had for five years before been 
greatly devastated by locusts, which even ecmie to these wild 
solttiidtf. These little ersatuies are more obnoxious to the 
Beduint of Sinai than to their Arabian brethren : the Smai 
Arabs do not eat them, but the Uitter esteem them a delica«gr* 

Buppell, who coincides with Seetsen in his account of the 
frni^tiees^ and who made aome stay at the mined Convent of 
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el-Arbain, praises the quality of the frnit produced there as 
very fine, and ascribes as the reason the protection which the 
seclusion of the place affords against the cold of winter, and 
the bountiful supply of water in the summer, when the basin 
referred to above is full, and yields through little conduits 
traced in the ground an abundant supply for each treet The 
Arabs take much pleasure in looking at this artificial method 
of irrigation, but they take no hint from it to collect a like 
stoie^ wherever they may be, for their own uses. Schimper tells 
us that the olives and the almtmds which grow in this garden 
are particularly nice, although the trees are scrubby, and have 
the rough look of wild fiiiit4rees. The Jebalije, or Arab serfs, 
have a strong attraction to the locality; and when they are sick 
they go to the M. ruined chapel to sleep there, thinking that 
It will have some efficacy in healing thenu 

Kbbinson discovered a small poplar groTe^ which afforded 
the timber which the monks needed for building purposes. The 
climate of the place is so charming and healthy, that both he 
and Burckhardt thought that it would be a most snitable place 
for people in Cairo to withdraw to during the unhealthy mcmths; 
yet the insecurity of the spot has prevented its use for this 
purpose* At the time of Buppell*s visit only one Jebalije was 
there ; his work was to water Uie garden, and to replenish the 
bunung lamp of the chapel. The building encloses a square 
court, surrounded by a high wall, and contains, besides the 
church, some Tanlted cells and storehouses. All the windows 
look inwards, towards the court: there is but one entrance, and 
that is protected by strong bars cased with sheet tnm. On the 
holy days of the Greek Church, mass is read within the chapel, 
to empty benches. Forty years ago, according to Ruppell, a 
number of monks lived there ; but more recently the sources 
of income have dimiiushed, and the misnon hsm^ as w^ as at 
many other places in the Peninsula, has been abandoned. 

Von Schubert has added yet other data regarding these 
localities, explored by him early in March 1837* At the 
northern extremity of the liedjai the superior of the Convent 
of St Catherine showed the stone near which Moses stood when 
he came down from the monntain, and, filled vrith anger at the 
conduct of the people (Eir. xxxv.), broke the tables of the law. 
It is the Hadj Musa of the Arabs ; and Lord Lindsay saw one 
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kneelinji by the rock and praying, meanwhile stroking it with 
his hand. Farther on the stone was shown to von Scliulicrt, 
in a hollow of which the golden calf was melted ; and the 
site of the place, according to the legend, where " the people 
sat down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play;" the 
scene, moreover, of the fearful punishment which fell upon 
them (Ex. xxxii. 15-34). Tt seems to be possible tliat this was 
a place set apart, even before the exodus, to the worship of 
!Moloch or Tvphon ; and that we liave an allusion to it in Ex. 
V. 1, 9, 10, in tlie request which Moses and Aaron preferred 
to Pharaoh, that they might have permission to go into the 
wilderness on a three days' journey, to offer sacri6ce. In the 
same neiirhbourhood Aaron's Mountain was shown, on which 
the high priest and the seventy elders tarried while Moses and 
Joshua ascended the mount of God. Schubert then reached 
the Garden Bostan (he speaks of no convent tliere), whose 
blossomini^ trees formed a wall, under the shelter of which 
lived a tl ebali jc Arab, whoso duty was to take care of the 
trees, and whose reward was one-half of the fruit. Near this 
place, and at the oi^cning of the Ledja, von Schubert break- 
fasted ; and from the stoue on which he sat the view westwarfl 
fell upon a lovely valley, leading towards Mount St Catherine, 
and which, passing through very steep and inaccessible cliffs 
(perhaps over the Jebel el Ghubsheh), leads to the AV'adi 
Hebran. At the angle which this valley or mountain gorge 
makes with the Ledja, there is, according to Schubert, a second 
garden, in which stand both fruit and cypress trees. No other 
traveller alludes to it expressly. Seetzen alludes to still another 
garden called el-Tella, whose situation is, however, quite un- 
known. From this point the ])ath winds up the Ledja by the 
side of the channel formed by the wintry floods. 

"We now turn to the great Convent of St Catherine in the 
Shoeib valley, and enter its hospice, which for so many cen- 
turies has received as guests the pilgrims of all Christendom ; 
situated at the very heart of the wilderness, surrounded by 
hordes of hostile Mohammedan Arabs, and protected by the 
strong walls built bv Justinian fifteen hundred years ago. 

It is ])erfectiy intelligible that, after many trials, after much 
fatigue, anxiety, and want, and perhaps sutTering, the pilgrim 
to these hallowed places welcomes with peculiar satisfaction 
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the sheltered place, and looks upon it as the abode of perpetual 
contentment and peace; that his imagination transfigures the 
scene, and, as he remembers the great event which this locality 
once witnessed, that he gives himself up to that deep and 
quickened glow of feeling which is almost inevitable under 
these new conditions of hh life. The countless records which 
travellers give us have i uUy detailed these experiences ; but 
they will be of but little service to us. My object is rather to 
elicit those facts ^Yllicll show the general topogrnphy of the 
place, and the relation of the convent to it ; and my authorities 
must be therefore the reports of the most eminently trust- 
worthy and acute observers, either given independently or in 
conlirniatiou of each other's results, 

Niebuhr was refused admission within the walls of the 
convent, because he brought no letter from the bishop, who ' 
resided at tliat Lime in Cairo ; yet the monks sent food to him 
in his tent. It was necessary at that tune to take such pre- 
cautions, in consequence of tlio repeated efforts of the Beduins 
to possess themselves of the inner convent ; and no one could 
be acimitted unless he brought with liini testimony that he was 
a Christian, 

Seetzen, too, had no order from the bishop ; nor had he a 
letter from tlie Greek bishop of Jerusalem, whence he came ; 
but the two passes from the dreaded pashas of Damascus and 
Acre stood him in good stead, and procured his aduiis^ion, 
while his guide was excluded and obliged to iiud a shelter 
among the Beduiiia. This was \ii 1807. 

The garden, at whose southern end rises the convent, made 
doubly picturesque by the beautiful frti\ lti < und, gradually 
opens between the dark cypress ]iyrainiils, the bright green 
rows of poplars, the umbrageous Awihuit trees, and a wido 
orchard of apple and pear trees, all overgrown with vines, and 
offering the most delightful welcome to one who longs for a 
bit of green, after enduring the frightful desolation of the 
desert. The garden fills the entire breadth of the ravine, and 
is also conducted by means of terraces partly up tlie side of 
the mountain. It, as well as the convent, is surrounded by 
a high wall, with here and there still loftier tow i r?. There is 
no opening at the grouiiil ; and the only door is an rijx rture in 
the wall| at the height of about thirty feet, to which, by meau^ 
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of ropes, men, cattle, provisions, the luggage of travellers, 
everything ^vlii !i is allowed to enter the convent, are lifted. 
The doors which once entered the building directly are now 
closedj in order to guard against Ucduin attacks; but as the 
ancient etiquette was that every newly appointed bishop should 
enter at the great gate, the Arabs, who had the right of escort- 
age to the convent, embraced the opportunity to press in and 
do much mischief. To avoid this, and yet not break through 
an old custom, the Bishop of Sinai never comes to the convent, 
but always resiilcs at Cairo. The gates of the towers have 
been closed since the seventeenth century; but quite recently, 
and since the monks have been on the present peaceable terms 
witii the Beduins, permission has been granted to the chiefs to 
enter the garden, and even the convent itself. 

So narrow is the ravine in which the convent lies, that, 
according to Burckhardt, its rear wall rests directly on the 
lower terrace of Horeb, and is not more than twenty paces 
from the side of the mountain. In case of an attack with 
better guns than the Arabs use, tiie position would be easily 
commanded from both sides. 

The length of each side was estimated by I^binson to be 
from two hundred to two hundred and forty-five feet; and the 
walls are built of pieces of rough granite, each about a foot 
and a half in thickness. One side had formerly fallen in, but 
it was restored by General Kleber at the time of the French 
occupation of Egypt. The side facing the east is in a rather 
dilapidated condition now. The wall towards Horeb is higher 
than that next to the wadi ; and the little cannon -which are 
mounted on the walls give the place a certain air of security. 

The interior of the building is divided among a number, 
about eight or ten, of small courts connected by stairs and 
arched ways, which communicate also with the adjacent garden 
by means of subterranean passages, the whole forming a 
labyrinth so intricate as to be hopelessly perplexing to the 
stranger. Most irregular is the wiiole, being a patchwork 
iiuuiy cent luies iu making; the places which have fallen into 
ruin having been restored not according to the original design, 
but according to the fancy of tlic artisan in cliarge. Yet the 
appearance of tiie wiiole is prepossessing, the neatness notice- 
able, and the inner courts are adorned with little garden bedsi 
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and witli cypresses and jrrape vines. These spacious courts, 
whose pavement tm l only by swarthy, bearded, and solitary 
figures, are siiiToiuiJcd by unsymmetricul buildings, to which 
important additions have been made even within our own times 
for the better accommodation of strangers. There is a church 
^vith twenty-seven chapels, according to liurckhardt ; there is 
even a small Mohammedan moxjue ; there ai'e nearly a hundred 
apartments for guests, small but neat ; there are cells for ilie 
monks, galleries, cellars, and subterranean passages. There 
are workshops for all kinds of artisans; there is a large bakery, 
a flour-mill turned by donkeys; in a word, there are all the 
appliances of a large establishment, and the various occupations 
growing out of tliis are discharged either by the monks or by 
the Arab serfs. 

Two deep and excellent wells supply the convent with 
water; the so-called Well of ^sfoses, near the church, and 
another which an English nobleman is said to have dug in 
1760, and which is said to be very deep, and to yield the best 
water. Wooden galleries run around the inner court along the 
several storeys of the building, and into these the little cells of 
the monks open. On all the walls and pillars there are verses 
of holy writ, but mostly in an illegible and abbreviated Greek 
character. The strangers' apartments are furnished with 
divans, carpets, pictures, and other adornments and euuveni- 
ences. There is no tower, and the only bell in the building is 
rung merely on Sundays; the call to morning prayers is made 
by hammering a granite bluck, and to vespers by tapping a 
piece of wood. The massive church is worth observing for its 
beauty and its aiiti(]nity, as well as for the valuable mosaics 
which it contains. The choir alone dates back to the time of 
Justinian ; all the rest is of more recent construction. It is 
built in the old Basilica form, with three naves, and with six 
pillars and seven arches on a side. The choir is circular at the 
end, where once stood the representation of the burning bush, 
and in the court directly in the rear another bush is represented 
as springing from the same roots. This has always been 
regarded as a place of great sanctity. The two rows of granite 
pillars, with their ci:>ilied capitals, sustain, says Burckhardt, 
an urch, the ground colour of which is bluu, aud which is sown 
with stars. The iioor is badly inlaid with black and white 
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pieces of marble^ bat the interior of the charch is on the whole 
imposing, from its display of ornament. There axe many 
splendid lamps and candlesticks of gold and silver, cxocifizes, 
etc., mostly the gifts of Russians ; there are nnmeroos pictnres 
of madonnas, saints, biblical scenes, among which some which 
were wrought in the middle ages may have ▼alue. Count de 
Laborde has called particular attention to a mosaic in the altar 
niche, which represents the transfiguration of Christy with 
Moses, Elijah, and the three disciples, and at the side medal- 
lions of Justinian, the founder of the convent, and Theodora. 
As this piece seems to be cotemporaneous with the erection of 
the building, the reason becomes obvious why the foundation 
was formerly called the Convent of the Transfiguration, the 
name only yielding when the hallowed relics of St Catherine 
were received into custody. I am unable to understand on 
what grounds some recent authors have assigned the name 
Church of Mary's Ascension" to the place. 
The most sacred spot is the chapel Alyka, Le, of the burning 
bush, on entering which the shoes must be taken from the feet. 
The spring near by is said to he the very one to which Moses 
led Jethro's sheep to drink. Outside of die church, and near a 
vaulted passage, Lepsios discovered several ancient weapons 
and inscriptions, which he thinks have come down from the 
time of the Crusades. He took copies of them. There are 
several chapels for the various sects which used in former days 
to establish pilgrimages to Sinai, the Armenian, Syrian, Coptic^ 
Greek, and Latin branches of the church (the Frotestants have 
none); but since the falling into desuetude of the old manner of 
pilgrimages thither, these chapels have lost their original use, 
and are now seldom opened. Besides these there is the singular 
spectacle of a Mohammedan mosque within the walls of this 
Christian convent^ remaining to our day as a proof and token 
of the former domination of the Turkish power over the whole of 
this region, and built, according to the monks, in order to pro- 
pitiate the rage of Sultan Selim, and to prevent his threatened 
destruction of the convent. Yet Burckhardt found, in the 
course of his examination of the manuscript chronicles of 
the foundation, that the mosque must have been older than the 
monkish tradition allowed, for it was in 1489 that Sultan Selim 
overran Egypt ; while a full hundred years before^ as early as 
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IdSly he fonnd traces thai Mohammedan worship was condncted 
in a mosque within the convent walk. Even now Moslem 
pilgrimages sometimes come to this place ; and when any one of 
eminence is a gnest, the call to prayer u given from the minaret. 
Wb leam* that the same thing took place as early as the time 
of the Orosadesy and that it was re^oded hy the monies as a 
croshing bat inevitable calamity. In the year 1116^ Baldwin, 
king of Jenisalemy purposed making a pilgrimage to Sinai^ bat 
was dissuaded by the rapresentations of the monks that his 
coming would only awaken the suspicion of the Moslems, and 
bring the convent ander sns^on and into great danger. 

The old story, that Mohammed once visited this convent to 
show hia veneration for Moses, would seem to be an idle monkish 
legend. It is said that he gave a firman to it, granting it 
uncoAditional protection and security for ever, but that this 
document was seized by Sultan SeUm and carried to Con- 
stantinople as a rare prize, and a mere c<^y sent back. But 
Bnrckhardt thinks the whole story idle and improbable. A 
copy which has been recently in circulation in Germany, and 
which allades specifically to Christian priests and bishops, could 
never have come from Mohammed's head. Tischendorf , who 
made a thorough examination of the contents of the library at 
Sinai, and who conversed freely with Father Cyrillus^ the best 
informed of the monks, treats the tale as foundationless. Yet 
there is this to be said of it, that even now every Turkish 
Saltan, on ascending the throne, issues a firman through the 
hands of the Pasha of Egyp^ granting protection to the Convent 
of SinaL This has generally been of littie account with the 
wild Bedums ; but on the accession of Mohammed All it again 
assumed its old importance. 

Besides the security which is thus gained, there are other 
considerations arising from thia dota connection with Egypt 
which are wortii regarding, and which ezhibit some of the 
earlier obligations which lay between the Moslems and the 
Christians, and of whnh we now know so littie* Touching 
this, is what Lepdus writes' in 1845 : *^ The white and brown 
coats which the monks wear are peculiar to Sinai; they ana the 

* Fr. IVukcu, Gcsdiiclde dtr KreuzzUge^ Leipzig 1831, Pt. ii. p. 403. 

* Lepsius, tDiauBcript aoeoont. [Eng. tnois. in Bofan's Aadq. lib. i. 
letunfnm B^pt^ also, loodwr tnmsUtion hf Msctsniie.— En.J 
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gift of the Pasha of Egypt. The prophet U «dd to have worn 
a dmikr eoat^ and henoe the veneiatioQ m which this bkiidiiig 
of oolonrs is held among the Arabs* Mohammed Ali himself 
rises from Us divan in the presence of anj one who wears 
such a coat, and treats him with more respect than if dad in 
any other garment. Li earlier times the monks received the 
revenoes of the Cairo cnstom-hons^ and even now all their 
goods pass free." 

The library of the conTont is generally closed, and carefnlly 
guarded from the approach or nae of visitofs. The monks 
themselves speak only Greek, Slavic, and a little Arabic, 
and have very little regard for literature or literary pursnits. 
They often plead a pretended order forbidding the opening of 
the library, the more readily to escape the eagerness of some to 
inspect the treasures which lie buried there. Barckhardt was, 
however, granted access, and made good use -of his opportnnity. 
Two years before his visi^ Mr Bankes, an Englishman, had 
been admitted, and has estimated the number of worlu to be 
about two thousand, nearly three-quarters of which are manu- 
scripts; nine-tenths he thought to be theological, and to be 
written in Greek. Several of the Greek manuscripts he was 
permitted to carry with him to England: Hephtestion on 
Greek Metre, an oradon of Isocrates, Letters of Phalaris, the 
first three books of the Iliad, Tragedies of ^schylus, the Medea 
of Euripides, the beglnuing uf Ilippolytus, etc., whose later 
fate is not known to me. 

Burckhardt estimated the number of printed Greek boolcs 
to be fifteen hundred. Lepsius set it a hundred higher. Besides 
these are many Incunabula and Arabic manuscripts, mostly 
prayer-books, extracts from the Scriptures, liturgies, and lives 
of the saints. The only one which seemed to Burckhardt 
especially valuable was a thick folio, the works of Lokmann, 
edited by Hermes Trismegistns, to whom the Arabs ascribe the 
authorship of so many books. Tliis volume the superior would 
not part with, but he presented his guest with a fine Aldine 
Odyssey^ and one just as fine of the Anihology. In the apart- 
ment wliich was formerly occupied by the archbishop there is 
said to have been seen by many travellers a beautiful Greek 
manuscript, written in letters of gold, and illuminated ; but 
Tischendorf was unable in his first visit to obtain any trace of 
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it, notwithstanding the favonr shown him hj the librarian of the 
conventy who permitted him to take many other manuscripts to 
his own room and copy them there. 

Of the original document, given to the snperior of the 
convent at the time of its erection by Jostinian, we have now 
no certun knowledge. Tischendorf thinks that it may be yet 
in existence, but he could get no trace of it. He found, how- 
ever, what may be a copy of it — a Greek manuscript,^ witH the 
heading ^ Golden Bull given by the celebrated Emperor Jus- 
tinian to the abbot of the sacred Convent of Sinai,*' but whidi 
certainly is not the original document. The same learned 
traveller has given us additional information' regarding other 
manuscripts seen by him, and which had been overlooked 
before. 

The great confusion which exists in the library, and the 
jealous exclusion of strangers who would gladly investigate it 
closely, prevents our reaching many vsiluable data regarding the 
earlier history of the foundation. But it is palpably evident 
and worthy of consideration, that the convent has for many 
centuries had to carry on a bitter series of hostilities with 
opponents of a different faith; and yet despite the assaults 
which have been made upon it, despite the need to which its 
inmates have been at times subjected, and the violence which 
they have had to repel, their patience, their mildness of de- 
meanour, and the wealth at their command, have always 
sheltered them from violence, and the convent has never passed 
out of the control of its Christian possessors. In former times, 
it appears that it was made incumbent on the monks of Sinai, 
by command of the Egyptian rulers, to provide for the securi^ 
of caravans of pfl^ms passing through their territory, t.c. 
between Sues and Akaba. To accomplish this it became 
necessary for them to summon to their aid some of the Beduin 
tribes, especially the Szowabha and the Aleygat, and to give 
them in consequence free access to the most fruitful spots in 

1 Printed in A7ucil(4* Mcr. ct prof. 1855 (1801). 

* For an iutcresting^ account of Prof. TbcliDndorfs discovery of the 
celebrated Sinaitic ms. of the Now Test, and the last half of the Old, eee 
his memoir, read before the Koy. Soc. of Lit., Loudou, Feb. 1865. It 
WM obtained with the greatest difficulty, and <n fbe oeesaigB of his third 
▼iflit to the oonvent— Ed. 
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the neighUonrhood of ibe convent; for the monka insisted that 
Justinian's gift to them embraced the possession of the entire 
Peninsnla. As the nnmber of the Bednins increased, the 
number of the monks diminished ; for there were once as many 
as six or seven thousand stationed at the various convents in 
the vicinity, and at last the list ivas reduced to the few who 
inhabit the Convent of St Catherine. 

In a document purporting to be a contract or covenant, * 
drawn up aj>. 1397 between the monks and the Arabs, it is 
stated that at that time there were six convents on the Penin- 
sula in addition to that of St Catherine, besides numerous 
chapels and hennitages. Those which have come down to the 
present day, though existing now only as ruins, are, besides St 
Cadierine (the only one in a state of preservation) and el- 
Arbain, the Convent of Elijah on Hereby the convent in Wadi 
Feiran, which was standing as early as the twelfth centniy, the 
Convent of Tor in el-Wadi, the Deir Antus at the foot of Om 
Shomar, visited by Burckhardt, and that in Wadi Barabra, 
visited by Laborde. Pococke tells us of the following additional 
ones which were to be traced in the early part of the eighteenth 
century : that of St Cosmos and Damian in the Wadi Tula, 
and that of the Apostles in the Melga valley. A nunnery 
stood upon the summit of Eputemi ol: ed-Deir. To this list 
can be added the names of two others, of which Bobinson * 
heard in the ndghbourhood of Bostan, — that of St Peter and 
Paul, and that of St Mary; and the list, comprising a full 
dozen, may be closed with the Bostan Convent, of which Burck- 
liardt speaks. There are also others— the Deir Si^ye^ on the 
south-east side of Serbal, for eicample — ^which might he added, 
but of which we have almost no knowledge. The fourth and 
fiftla centuries after Christ were unquestionably the palmy di^ 
of the Peninsula : then were established all or nearly all of 
those chapels, convents, hermitages, grottos, walls, staircases of 
rock, and paved xoads^ which are even now to be everywhere 
traced in almost every part of the country. Even aa late as 
the middle of the fourteenth century, De Suchem found more 
than four hundred monks living at Sinai under an archbishop 
and a number of prelates. The monks claim even now to have 
a right to all the palm and fruit trees along the Gulf of Akaba, 
and pretend that their rightiias been confirmed by the Egyptian 
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Mthorlties. The original doeameat which puts them in p08> 
Ksaion they do not exhibit. 

Bnrckhardt tells us that the monks of Sinai, despite their 
ignorance, are always glad to welcome visitors. This may well 
have been the case in the tronblous times, such as the period 
of the French possession of Egypt, of Wahabite reforms, and 
Mehmed Ah's wars in Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, when Seetzen 
and Burckhai dt, rare guests, came to them, and brought them 
intelh'gence of what was transpiring in that great world from 
which they are so completely sundered, and yet whose fortunes 
and fate may have so immediate and so great effect upon the 
destinies of the convent at Sinai. At the period of Sectzen's 
visit, the chief object of interest was the overthrow of the 
Osmans, for that event would give such a vast impetus to pil- 
grimages by members of the Greek and Russian Church. At 
the time of Burckhardt*s visit the convent was rarely visited 
except by occasional Greek pilgrims from Suez and Cairo, hnt 
there were regular caravans which came from Jerusalem and 
Cairo which took their course that way and visited the place. 
More recently the Tmnibcr of educated and scientific travellera 
has increased. The short stay which they usually make has 
prevented them from adding materially to our knowledge ; bat 
of those to whom we are indebted for their personal researches 
arc Yolney, who wa? Ik re in 1793, Rozieres and Coutelle in 
1800, Seetzen* in 1807, W. Turner'' in 1815, Burckhardt in 
181fi, I., de Laborde in 1828, E. Ruppell in 1831, Wellsted in 
1833, W. Schimpcr* in 1835, Liord Lindsay and Schubert in 
1837, Kobinson in 1838, Ruuegger in 1839, Tiscbendorf in 
1844, and Lepsins^ in 1846.' 

The only regular guests at the convent are the Bednins, 
every one of whom, in accordance with an ancient custom, has 
the right of demanding bread for breakfast and supper. This 
is passed out to them, as no Arab save those who are held as 
serfs-^the Jebalije-'are ever permitted to set foot within the 

* Seetzen's. Schimper's, and Lepsitis' accounts are all in manuscript. 
[Since Rittcr wrote, Lcpsiua has pubUbhed hia journalf and it has been 
translated into English. — Ed.J 

* J<ntmal of a Tour in the Levant, London 1820. 

' The most reoent tiiivellers have added nothtag of importance to wfast 
was given fay those mentioned in the text.— £0b « 
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sacred endonure. Fortanfttely there is little or no good pas- 
turage in the neighboorhoody and the camping grounds of 
the Bedvitts are for the most part at a considerable distance. 
Their Tiaits are therefore not so frequent as they woold othep* 
wise be. Still there is rarelj a day when tbe*monhs do not 
have to fill thirty or forty Arab months. Thc^ nsed to be 
obliged to give other food than bread ; bnt withm recent times 
that obUgation has been transferred to the convent at Cairo^' 
which cannot plead poverty, and which is obliged to fnmish 
every Bedoin who claims it with a bowl of cooked meat 

This brings ns to speak of the peculiar double relation in 
which the convent stands to the BedninS| who are in part its 
ghafirs or protectors, and in part its servants or serfs. Yet I 
cannot altogether avoid alluding to some observations of an 
English missionary named WolfF/ which do not in every re- 
spect accord with the accounts which others have given, bnt 
which he made after repeated opportunities of conversing with 
the people living in the conven^ his last visit occurring in 1886. 
He was there in 1821 ; and after supplying the strangers^ rooms 
with English and French Bibles and prayer-books, he called 
upon a monk named Gideon whose age was a hundred and five 
" years, sixty of which he had spent within tiie convent. This 
, old man showed him a Histoiy of the Foundation, in which 
it was stated that the founder, the Emperor Justbian, sent 
a thousand Christians from Servia (whom the Arabs called 
Subbian), and besides these, masons from the village Mattarsa 
near fieliopolis, and that these men built the convent in the 
year 527 (this was the first year of the Emperor Justinian's 
reign). Wolff tells us further, that many of these Subbian, 
after fallbg away from Christianity and becoming Mussulmen, 
and so continuing for many generations, in 1821 were baptized 
by Father Kaliston. He also says, that some time since these 
Subbian (a word used very much in the same way and with 
the same signification with Jebalije) fell out with the monks | 
but seeing their camels and their wives dying in numben^ 
they regarded it as a ngn of the wrath of Heaven, and turned 
back to obedience. These people seem to have thrown off all 
European usages, and to have completely assimilated themselves 

^ J. WoUF, Jcunat AeeomU hii JUMimwy LoAowrt, Later ir^ 
Londoa 1889, p» 810 
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to ihe Arab mode of life. The bareness of the desert compels 
them to be in a manner dependent on the convent^ and to pro- 
long the existence of a tie which might be more easily broken, 
were it not for the distribution of bread which the monks make 
to all tlie servitors who claim it. The Snbbian, or rather the 
Jebalije, of which they form a part, are now the gardeners of 
the place, and the guards of the olive orchards^ and a certain 
number of them are always to be found within the convent walls. 
If what Schubert tells us be a fact, that in the last century 
there were among the Jebalijc some families which remained 
true to the Christian faith, and that in 1750 an old woman, the 
last Christian of her race, was buried in the convent garden, 
the charge is laid with good reas^m on the monks, that they 
have been recreant to their trust, in allowing Christianity to 
die out among those over whoso spiritual estate they are set. 

Schimper has had perhaps the best opportunity to study the 
habits of this mixed population which bears the general name of 
Jebalije, and whose duty it is to dischaige the menial services 
laid upon them by the monks. Schimper was not allowed to 
enter the convent but was compelled to encamp on the outside, 
where ho was in continual communication with these poor 
miserable people in the course of his botanical ezcuisions 
throughout the neighbourhood. lie says that,, having become 
apostate to their old faith (alluding to the Subbian referred to 
above), and not being recognised by the Beduins as indigenous 
to the land, free-born Arabs, they hold the despised position of 
a hated third class. Their condition, according to Schimper, is 
pitiable : they are a hungry, thirsty, naked horde of about a 
thousand souls; and in the bleak, inclement winters of Sinai, 
with only a few rags to cover them, he was perfectly able to 
understand tliat their lot must be wretched enou^. Their 
expression, that " they did not mind the heat of summer, it was 
the cold of winter that they feared," was perfectly intelligible 
to him. Despite the abuse, the foul language, the curses and 
the arbitrary rule to which they are exposed and con'^tmitly 
subjected, despite the entire neglect of their spiritual condition 
by the monks, he says that there are some noble fellows among 
them. The most of them herd in their poor tents around the 
convent walls, but a few are allowed to live within the building. 
This is confirmed bj Bussegger and Seefczen. Buppell, who 
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found the conyent itidf sank in poverty at the time of his 
vint (1822), concttved so low an opinion of the Jebalije, as to 
conclude thaty even if they were to be entirely neglected bj the 
monks, and perishi the world would lose very little in them. 
He dewribes iheir main occupation to be the distillation of date 
brandy for their own use. But it is possible that the unhappy 
reception which this distinguished traveller had at the convent 
may have coloured his views of the whole place and its inhabit- 
ants; for, coming with his largo Arab retinue, he was taken 
for au enemy come to attack the convent, and was greeted with 
a volley of stones. It was some time before he could prevail 
upon the monks to believe that his mission was a purely peace- 
ful one* Henniker^ shows a more hostile spirit yet, and dedares 
that the convent is a kind of asylum for the rascally priests of 
the Greek Church, who are sent there for discipline. Father 
Cyrillus himself is said to have been a kind of priestly outlaw. 

Very different from the condition of the Jebalije is that 
of the Towara Arabs, whom usage and ancient stipulations have 
constituted the ghafirs or protectors of the convent. I have 
already alluded to the manner in which the gradual weakening 
of the monks' power has led to the increased strength of this 
tribe. At the time of Bnrckhardt*s visit, their shdkhs numbered 
twenty-fodkr, and their possessions were scattered along from 
Syria to the Bed Sea. Those who live at a distance, however, 
do not share in the advantages which the true ghafirs enjoy : 
they only receive a slight yearly subsidy of money or woollen 
stuffs. The Towara proper, however, live not far from the 
convent, and scour the whole country to get as much out 
of travellers as possible. Only the Szowabha and Aleygat 
tribes are looked upon as the real protectors of the convent : 
the Mezeny, who have come into the country within a com- 
paratively recent period, have no claim to the tide ; and even 
of the great tribe of the Szowabha, only the subdivisions Ulad 
Said and Oworeme have the actual duty of serving the convent 
laid upon them : the Koreysh and the Rahamy have not even 
the right of escorting travellers and transporting theur luggage. 
Every one of the tribe Ulad Said receives yeariy a Spanish 
dollar, and their sheikh holds in a business point of view the 
first place of any of the Arabs who have dealings with the con- 

1 F. Heaaikcr, NUu^ p. SS8. 
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vent. . Whenever a Towara sheikh reports himself at the walla^ 
he is entitled to receive at the hands of the monks a portion of 
bread, coffee^ Wffor, mp^ and occanonallj a handkercbiel and 
phjsic. 

Of oonrse many difficulties and much bitter feeling arise aft 
times out of this relation ; for if the shcikh-protector is not 
satisfied with the gifts which he receives, he immediately di^ 
plays his hostility to the monks, lays waste their garden, and 
nalEes prisoners of them when they are on their walks outside 
the walls. Even morder has been committed on them, and huge 
stones hurled down npon the convent from the high cliffs above. . 
Nothing remains to be done under such drcnmstances but to 
conciliate the sheikh. It was for this reason that Vein cy, who 
visited most of t!ir convents of the Holy Land, all of which 
.are surrounded by hostile Beduins, called them cages, wliere 
the monks live like prisoners, and depend even for their daily 
bread upon the good-will of the wild hordes that encompass 
them. He gives the number of the monks at Mount Sinai as 
fifty. In 1816 these came under the protection of the power- 
ful Pasha of Egypt, Mohammed Ali ; but intelligent travellers 
have supposed that it would be better after all to l iiy up the 
favour of the Beduins with ten or twenty Spanish dollars, than 
that of a Turkish protector with a thousand. The monks try 
to keep up a great respect for tli< ir warlike preparations, in the 
tjeB of the Beduins, by firing off from time to time the Insigni* 
ficant cannon which garnish the walls of the convent ; but they 
are very careful never to slay a Beduin, out of a wholesome 
fear of the revenge which would be sure to follow; for the 
offence could only be atoned for with blood. Yet, in spite of 
all these difficulties, the monks avail themselves largely of the 
good traits in the Beduin character^trostworthiness, and a 
willingness to be propitiated by presents ; and they rightly re- 
gard it as a merciful providence that they are brought into 
contact with wild Arabs rather than with the utterly false and 
insatiable Turks of Syria and £gypt, I v whom the convent 
would long ago have been wrested out of Christian possession. 
Serious difficulties arise but seldom, and there is sometimes a 
real feeling of amity between the monks and the Beduins ; and 
the sheikhs have sometimes been admitted \\ ithin the garden 
walls to make business arrangements ivith Europeans. The 
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common Ambs are, however, never permitted to enjoy this pri- 
vilege, and they must be communicated with by shouting from 
an aperture in the wall about thirty feet from the ground. 

The number of the monks was twenty-three at the time 
of Burckhardt*s visit, twenty at that of Robinson's. Schubert 
gives the number as twenty-six, but says that some were always 
away soliciting alms. Among them there are a cook, a dis- 
tiller, a baker, a shoemaker, a tailor, a carpenter, a smith, a 
mason, and a gardener. The most of them are old men of 
from seventy to eighty, according to von Schubert, but in the 
full possession of all their faculties, — a fact which is accounted 
for by the salubrity of the climate, as well as by the strict 
regimen of the place. They bake excellent bread, and distil 
very good date brandy called racki ; their fare consists of soup, 
vegetables, fruit, leeks, olives, and dried fish ; meat is disallowed 
the whole year. Strangers have set before them rice, a stew 
of goats* flesh, dried fruit, and racki. Twice in the day-time 
mass is read, and twice in the night: the discipline of the 
monks is strict as to food, fasting and prayer. The most of 
them are from the Greek islands : they stay usually but half 
a dozen years each, and then return and glorify themselves for 
their martyrdom in the wilderness among the Beduins; yet 
there are some in the convent who have lived there for more 
than forty years. The sister convent is in Cairo, where 
Burckhardt found about fifty monks and a superior : that at 
et-Tor has fallen to ruin. 

The monks are under the general control of a prior, whom 
the Arabs call the Wakyl ; but the Ikonomos {OiKovo/xosi), whom 
the Arabs call the Kolob, is the real resident head of the whole 
establishment, and conducts all its affairs. The order of monks 
of Mount Sinai, widely scattered through the East, whose con- 
vent at Sinai is as sacred to the Greek Church as Jerusalem is 
to the Romish, is under an archbishop, chosen from the monks 
of Sinai and Cairo, and confirmed as a matter of form by the 
Greek Patriarch at Jerusalem. Fomerly the archbishop re- 
tided at the Convent of St Catherine ; but since its income hat 
become much reduced he lives elsewhere, as his entrance into 
the convent would give occasion to the Bednins to make mon- 
strous exactions. Lord Yalentia^ was assured by the arch- 
* 0. Tin. Yateniia, Traods^ viiL iii. p. 877. 
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bishop himself; then miding in CaiiOi that it woald be nece»- 
flary to grant the Arabs 100,000 piastres, or nearly £850, were 
be to be escorted to the convent ; and Bnrckhardt heard the 
sum set mnch higher — £1500. Besides, they hare the right 
of entering the great gate of the convent with the archbishop. 
On this acconnt, since Father Oyrillns, who died in 1760, no 
ardibishop has resided at Sinai; and the great gate has not 
been opened since the early part of the last centnry. 

With the greatly redaced income of the convent, and with 
the falling off of the number of pilgrims (the formerly nume- 
rous Armenians and Copts have now entirely discontinued their 
visits, and there are hardly sixty visitors in the year where 
there were thousands once), it follows that the outlays must be 
proportionately small. Every monk received two coarse woollen 
garments in a year; and nowhere except in the church and in 
the archbishop's apartment is there any display of luxury. The 
prime necessities of life, wheat and pulse, are brought from 
Eg}'pt; yet there is- not absolute regnlari^ in the conveyance 
of them, and the monks have been known to be with only bne 
month's provisions on hand. Dates, fruit, and vegetables they 
get from their own gardens. The supplying the hungry Beduins 
with bread is the greatest draft upon liie resources of the monks: 
four thousand dollars a yuar, Bnrckhardt says, will hardly defray 
the expense, of this one item. Yet it roust be said in conclusion, 
that the poverty of the convent is its greatest protection. 

A few words must be added relative to the garden, and to 
the climate of Sinai. 

The height of the mountain, as well as Its latitude and 
longitude^ used to be among the riddles of geography. The 
latter has been determined by Ruppell to be 28* 32' 55** N. lat. 
and 31** 37' 54" E. long, from Paris. The early scientific travel- 
lers, Niebuhr and Seetzen, were not sufficiently provided with 
instruments to settle such matters; and it was only when Ruppell 
came on his second visit in 1826, that the first accurate mea- 
surements were taken. The service which this distinguished 
traveller has done is very great. More recently, Bussegger, 
Erdl, and Steinheil have repeated similar investigations, but 
with slightly different results. 

The absolute height of el-Arbain Kuppell ascertained to be 
5366 feet (m all the following measurements the Paris foot is 
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meant), but it ussegger set it a little liigher — 51fii feot. The 
former made the elevation of Sinai to be 7035 feot, the latter 
7097, a difference of only sixty-two feet. Steinhell and Eidl's 
barometrical measiirenuMit of the hci<_dit of the Convent of St 
Catherine is 472a feet above tlie sea : they fonnd the peak of 
Sinai to be 1071 feet higher, that is, G790 feet. Russegger 
gives the elevation of the convent 5115 feet, that of Sinai 1982 
feet higher, that is, 7097 feet. According to his measurements, 
the convent lies 349 feet lower than the ruins of el-Arbain, 
and mnst enjoy a rather warmer climate than that in the 
Ledja ; but this is an unsettled question. It is possible that 
there is not so much difTerence as 349 feet between the hcifiht 
of the one and that of the other : at all events, it cannot be far 
out of the way to assign an elevation of about 5000 feet to the 
heif'ht of the convent iiardeu above the sea: but we are not 
able at present to speak exactly on the subject. The establish- 
ment of a meteorological station on ^fount Sinai wonld be of 
great service, not only for the determination of points of local 
interest, but also of general geographical importance. 

The garden, and the kinds of fruit which it produces, will 
perhaps give us some insight into the climate of Sinai, The 
whole winter long, beginning with November, the mountain is 
covered with snow ; all the passes are closed, and the summit 
unapproachable. BrovsTie fonnd snow as late as tlie 23d of 
March. In the garden, however, it does not remain long, 
being speedily melted by the sun ; and stoves are not used in 
the convent. The true simoom is not directly felt in these 
high mountain passes, although its influence is doubtless per- 
ceptible. So different is the climate from that of Egypt, that 
although it is a degree farther south than Cairo, fruit ripens 
two months later. Apricots, which come to maturity on the 
Nile in April, at Sinai ripen only in June. The trees of the 
convent garden yield oranges, lemons, almonds, mulberries, 
apricots, peaches, pears, apples, and olives, — the last named of 
a superior flavour. There arc also, according to Schimper, 
pomegranates, figs, damsons, and grapes. These all tlurive, 
and yield well. Though ice is found in the gorge as late as 
February, yet the cold is not of a harsh and biting nature, nor 
is it of long continuance at a time. Some travellers have laid 
much stress on the excellent care which is taken of the garden ; 
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but I liin indined to attribute much of the thrift to the admir- 
able protection afforded bj the steep and high ninuiitain walls 
which hedfj;e it in, giving it a climate which is not nnlik ' that 
of a greenhouse. It is possible, liowevcr, tliat tlie measure- 
ments of Kiitnptz^ may yet bo piovcil to ]je correct, wliich 
assign a much lower absolute liLM^nt to tiie ba.bc of Sinai than 
Ruppell and liussegger have av.irrned. His corrections of 
Eluenberg grant but 3-100 icct ds ilia height of the conveut 
above the sea. 

Ut'siJcs the fruits uietitiuned above, tlie garden produces 
some vegetables, and would more, were it watered as well as 
the garden of el~Arbain. There are beans, lettuce, onions, 
cucumbers, melons, and a few ornamental shrubs, among 
which the cypress is tlic most conspicinj-as. Not many of tiie 
monks visit the garden exce[)ting those whose duty it i.s to till 
it. The drouc^ht is often very trying to it ; and some years, 
when there is tlie promise of a plentiful harvest, tlie Ik'duins 
ra\ age it, carry in*; off all thts produce, aiid compel the monks 
to buy it back from tlieui. 

Von Schubert, in liiis Travels, lias given a more mmute 
account of the flora of the Cuuvent Valley and its vicLuitj, to 
which the reader is referred.^ 

As to the temperature, Lrowne found almonds in blotun 
on the 2iLh of ilarch. Robinson, who was there also at tlie 
close of March, found the country suffering severely with 
drought, but was delighted at the rich green of the garden, 
and the softness and jjurity of the climate. It was already 
warm, and in the valleys hot at mid-day, but in the morning 
and ovenini: it was delightful. Schimper was there in tlie 
summer, in July and August; in the convent garden, where 
he pitched his tent, the heat was sehljm 31" li., and never 
reached 33", though in tlu; most retired clefts it was extremely 
hot. Yet he felt at once, and recoi,niiscd, the influence of that 
high plateau, 5000 feet aljove the sea. The simoom, as has 
been remarked, is not fi.lt there, although it has doubtless an 
indirect influence. On the great ]»Iain el-Kaa it i.s powerful ; 
and in the vicinity of Suez it is so scorching, and carries with 

» L. F. Kamptz, in HalL Attgtm. LU. Zeit. \mo, Aug. No. MH. p. 524- 
' y . Sch u bert, Ueiu^ ii. pj^ 807| 361 [pasBage q.uoted in liittor's Erdkmdc^ 
xiv. p. 63 1 J. 
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it sometimes such a weight of dast, that travellers have in 
some cases ^ been unable to use astronomical instruments. 

This noted wind, whose influence is so deadly, is preceded 
by a perfect calm, and by an intense heat, only to be compared, 
according to Scliiiiiper, to that of a furnace. At the distance 
of one foot to one and a half from the ground, it is impossible 
to breathe; for it is hotter there than higher up. It almost 
seems as if the earth itself were exhaling fire. Gradually this 
lower stratum of hot air rises as high as three or four feet from 
the ground. Suddenly there rises a gentle wind, but not from 
auy special quarter : it soon strengthens, and bears a kind of 
impalpable greyish yellow dust, which, sifting down, covers the 
valleys as if with a thin gauze-like veil. Speedily the sum- 
mits of the mountains, so lately bathed in pure sunshine, are 
hid from view. The wind increases to a hurricane; sharply 
cut grey clouds are then seen covering the mountain-tops. 
By this time the temperature is the same at all points, and the 
radiation from the earth ceases; the dust-clouds which fill the 
▼alleys or mountain gorges, and the highly electrical state of the 
atmosphere, show that the simoom is blowing. This was the 
appearance of this phenomenon as it was observed on the 10th 
of June 1835 in the Wadi Hebran. As early as half-past seven 
in the morning the first sense of discomfort was experienced ; 
at nine the heat was intense ; at eleven, the greyish yellow veil 
spoken of above covered all the mountain gorges ; at twelve a 
high east wind rose, which lasted till sunset, and then died 
away. The whole horizon was strewn with detached grey 
clouds; and on the next morning there was blue sky again, and 
a fresh invigorating atmosphere. When this wind springs up at 
some distance, and approaches, instead of being generated by 
the intense heat of the place where the observer stands, there 
is seen on the western horizon a grey strip of cloud, which in- 
creases in size, and whose increase is followed by the strengthen* 
ing of the wind. When the horizon is completely covered, the 
wind is high, hot, and relaxing to the system. This is the 
simoom, against which the traveller finds it some protection to 
lie down with his face to the ground. It is only this form 
which is ever felt at Sinai, though in the lowest wadia in the 
neighbourhood both kinds are experienced. More fearful than 
1 £. RuppeD, LtUn in Carresp. A$tr. 1822, voL L p. 679. 
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the simoom is tlie cliamsin, frequent in tlie desert of Egjrpt, 
which Tischendorf encountered, and which makes a journey 
perilous during the months of May and June, when it prevails. 
Schimper, who was at Sinai from June to September, says that 
June was very hot there, but agreeable; July auJ Au^xnst 
were much hotter. Towards the last of August the Jeljalije 
are much subject to intermittent fevers, wliich are ascribed to 
exhalations from the waters standing a long time in their basins: 
for it is mainly those who work in the gardens who suflfer most. 
In November the basins are snpplied with fresh water, and the 
fevers cease. In addition to intermittent fevers, sun-stroke and 
cholera are experienced, and severe cases of diarrhoja and colic 
are very common ; they seldom prove fatal, however. The 
]>lague is unknown at Sinai. In the low-lying district of et- 
Tor, intermittent fevers begin as early as April, and last until 
October and November : they return every year to those who 
have once been attacked ; but those who live in the region 
seldom die, wliile they are often fatal to strangers. 

i have already alluded to the sounds, like cannonades or 
peals of thunder, which the monks have often spoken of to 
visitors ; they were the cause of Burckhardt's ascent of tlie 
mountain. He ascribed them before he went to vokaiiic 
action, but he found nothing at the mountain to justify his 
hypothesis. Von Schubert, at a later day, heard allusions 
made to great falls of rocks, which perhaps miijht have been 
observed from the summits of the niuunt^iiiis. but which were 
invisible at the convent. Turner's^ account uf a great fall of 
rocks in the Ledja is the only one which we possess from the 
hand of an eye-witness. Nor liave we any account (that of 
Morison^ excepted) from any traveller of those fearful thunder- 
storms at Sinai which sweep down upon the muuiit.iins during 
the autumn months, and which do not display their power 
and their [my in the spring-time, the season when most visits 
to the region are made. But if the noise caused by the 
echoing through these gorges of a mere pistol-shot is as grand 
as Lord Lindsay has represented it, how solemnly sublime would 
have been the peals and the crash of tlaiiuler to a people like 
Israel; who on the plahis of Lgjpt liad never known such a 

^ W. Tomer, Journal of a Tour in the Levant^ Lond. 1820. 
* Horison, Uel. hist. I.e. p. 104. 
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fearful specteclel They were never made to know^ in tbe time 
of the vlsitatioii by plagues, how powerful « weapon in the 
hand of God is the lightning-bolt* Hail and rain had been 
experienced during those plagues, bat the roar of thunder had 
not been heard. But thunder and lightning accompanied the 
awful giving of the law upon Sinai ; and Jehovah impressed 
that whole trembling people with a sense of His majesty, by 
approaching them wrapped in the fearfully splendid garments 
of the lightning^s flame. The glory of God the Creator lias 
manifested itself in many and very different ways. At one 
time He had bidden the waters mount to just that height, and 
cover the face of the world to just that depth, which seemed 
fitting in His sight; and then His word has gone forth, and there 
has been an end. At another time Ho had whispered to Elijah 
in the still small voice; and anon the same word which on 
Horeb sank into that thrilling whisper, rose into the sublime 
peal and crash, in which Gt>d gave to His people His Will as 
their Law. Whenever the sunlight streams down upon the 
earth and glorifies it with splendour, every sensitive and feeling 
sonl declares that it feels in this the nearness, tlie very presence^ 
of God. Nor is it deceived in it; for the world ts not a mere 
watch, which the Creator once wound np and then dropped 
from His hand, satisfied that it would go on of itself without the 
recognition of a sustaining power. There are miracles transpir- 
ing aronnd ns every day and eveiywhere ; and the most refined 
speculation and the most exact analysis cannot penetrate so far 
into the organization of anything, into the physical forces of 
nature, into things imponderable, as to understand more about 
the origin of all things than simply this, that God dfoes as He 
wUL And in the history of that strango Hebrew people, He 
put forth His power just as He may and does even now, and 
as men who are learned in many things might see Him do, 
had they the gift of spiritual discernment. The lightning may 
kOl, or under the direction of God it may even make alive 
again, and plant its own fiery nature in the breast of man. It 
may do more. Made to be the mantle in which the glory of 
God abides, it may become the memorial of His dealings with 
man, whose lustre shall be imperishable* And so it was on 
Sinu. Tho mighty God, who made heaven and earth, and 
who sustains as well as creates — ^He was present in the thunders 
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of that monnt, not to defeat and contradict the coarse of 
nature, but to exalt and glorify it; to place wonder by the side 
of wonder, and to fill men with that sense of His almighty 
power, which we should all feel if we could view the present 
as we view the past, if we could even now see the hand of 
God in all His works. And that there was a fearful storm 
at the time of God's appearance to Israel^ is manifest most 
clearly, most convincingly, in every verse of the nineteenth 
chapter of Exodus. The writer of that account did not think 
that he was enfeebling it by coupling with the appearance of 
God the terrors of thunder and lightning. He felt that it only 
united so great an event with the highest elements of sublimity 
which the eai*th contains. That scene was to be so grand in 
all its setting, as not to be understood by a single spectator as 
merely subservient to a temporary purpose ; it was intended 
to be so sublime as to be visible to all men age after age, 
century after century, and for thousands upon thousands of 
years. In all the elements which make a scene imposing, that 
was the grandest which ever transpired upon the earth; and well 
was it said that no man should touch the mountain and live : 
well might it be, that for those days the mountain over which 
Jehovah was to hover, and where He was to communicate His 
will to man, should be a hallowed place. We all are familiar 
witli the account. We all remember that when the morning 
of the third day had come, a thick cloud fell upon the mount, 
the lightDiogs flashed, and the thunder pealed ; the sound of a 
trumpet rang dear and yet clearer, loud and yet louder, along 
those winding gorges, and over those broad plains. The great 
leader brought the people forth from their camp, and placed 
them where they might behold the majestic scene; and well 
might the rude Israelites shrink back from the quaking and 
smoking mountain. Still louder rose the voice of the trumpet, 
and the Lord called out of the mountain, and Moses went up 
and received the commands of the Most High. 

Nor 1^ amazing, less miraculous, was the result of this 
stupendous revelation — a covenant of God with His people — 
which gave them liberty in place of slavery, and took them 
from the low estate in which they had so long been placed, 
and set them in a place of the highest favour ; breaking 
the joke with the one hand, and loading them with f avoon 
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with the other. Now they knew that they had to do with not 
merely that fearful G(od whom other Dations helieved in and 
worsliipped, hat a tender, gracious, and compasrionate God. 
A horde of people was transformed in a day into a nation ; 
and to them was given not only the snblime conception of the 
leni^ of Ood, bnt even then, and in the wonders of Sinai| 
th^ was displayed the mdiments of the great revelation of 
God as a Savionr. And thus all that came afterwards^ even 
that which came in the fulness of time, may be referred back 
to the day when God appeared amid clonds, and lightning, and 
thunder, and the trampet*s tone. Even what was most terrible 
veiled what was most precious, and the aspect of the day gave 
no warning of the gentleness of which it was the precnrsor. 

A distinguished writer of our times has said that, before 
the hm was given on Sinai, the children of Israel were not a 
people ; nor did they have a God, in any sach sense as th^ 
did after that day was past. It was then that they first came 
to a real knowledge of God — that the names Elohim and 
Shaddai first gained their significance; and Jiehovah itself dates 
back to Sinai, and its thonders, for that new impress whidi was 
thenceforward to give it its onspeakable sanctity. 
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Sec. 10. THE SECOND GREAT GROUP OF THE CENTBAL 

MOUliTAlN REGION. 

SERBAL — rUE WADI FmAM (FABAN OR FHARAN) — THE WADI MOKATTEB, AND 

TBB DISIBlCn iUtfACSMT. 




HERE are three direct ways of passing from the 
Sinai to the Serbal group. One U through the 
vt iy moderately elevated country west of the Wadi 
Hebran and through the plain el-Kaa ; another is 
by the Wadl Mel&ha, leading directly across from the upper 
part of the Wadi Hebran ; and still ailother is by the broad 
curve of the Wadi el Sheikh, which circles round from the 
northern base of Sinai, till it comes to el-Bueb (the gate), a 
narrow pass which connects with the eastern side of the Wadi 
Feiran^ The direct point of connection between the two 
mountain groups or systems may be said to be that Nakb 
Haul, or Pass of the Winds, alluded to in another place, where 
the ascent is difficult indeed, compared with the more ciiv 
cuitous routes on the east and on the west, but which travellers 
generally select in consequence of its directness. The Wadi 
Hebran as well as the plain el-Kaa, and the Wadi Feiran, lie 
wholly external to the high central mountain group, and the 
passes which have been spoken of penetrate and break up its 
extreme north-western prolongation ; but the mighty volcanic 
forces which once worked on so grand a scale through all this 
region, did not confine themselves to the region which we dis* 
cussed in the last chapter, but exerted so powerful an effect 
towards the north*west, as to upheave another tract to the 
height of 6000 feet, that is, to the base of the central Sinai 
district, and to give to Serbal, in compensation for the lack of 
the altitude which the mountains of Uie other groups enjoy, a 
surpassing wUdness of aspect, and a richly pinnacled summit, 
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which we seek for in vain among the other moantains of the 
Peninsula. Yet, despite the majesty of its form, and the para- 
disaical beautjr of Wadi Feiran at its base^ despite its grand 
isolation, with no heists comparable to it on the east, north, 
and west, till within a very recent time it has remained nn- 
noticed and unnamed, visited by no European traveller, and 
invested with no chann of interest. No religions traditions have 
pointed it ont as the scene of great events, and consecrated it 
in the eyes of men. It was first studied by naturalists, not by 
theologians; bat arclurological science has found in it a richer 
prize than was anticipated; and we now know, that in pre- 
Mosaio times, as well as later, Serbal has been invested with a 
raverence which had not been suspected. The monntain and 
the beautiful vale at its base have thus won new interest, and it 
is much to be regretted that we are not as yet in the possession 
of knowledge sufficient to elucidate all dark points which may 
arise. 

Before Garsten Niebuhi^s visit in 1762, I am not aware 
that any writer has given us tlio name Serbal. Pooocke, who 
passed in 1738, has In licated the existence of some vexy high 
mountains near the Wadi ^ Pharan,** but has given no detailed 
description of them, nor connected any names with them, 
further than to designate a part of his map devoted apparently 
to tlicm by the word Serban. The observant Morison,^ who was 
here in 1697, is the only one of the older travellers who has 
described the Wadi Feiran with any detailed minuteness ; and 
he speaks morel \- of the desert and the mountain of ** Pharan,** 
without distinguishing them by any other name. 

Niebuhr tells us that on the 13th of September, and on 
the seventh day of his journey from Suez, and a hundred and 
twdve miles from that place, he turned aside from the direct 
route to Sinai, and entered the vale of Feiran (at the base of 
Serbal), where his Arab companions lived when not on theur 
wanderings. He gives no detailed account of the mountain, 
only of the vale running eastward from it, which, in conse- 
quence of its abundance of date palms, he prefers to any other 
part of the Peninsula which he visited. Ue heard that in the 
neighbourhood there were the ruins of an ancient city : thiff he 
wished to visit ; but as his attendants had all dispersed, he was 
> A. MoriaoD, lUtat, Aufori^iie, te. Tbnl. 1704, pp. 114, 115. 
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unable to find it, and on the following day it was necesaaiy 
to proceed on his way. Kiebuhr oonjectnred that the name 
Far&D) as he spelled it, was the formerly renowned Phanm^ and 
that it has hardly changed its form in the slightest siaoe the 
days when the Mosaic account was indited. The moontains 
which hem it in on both sides are, he says, of sandstone) 
mingled here and there with patches of red and black granite. 
It was dry at the time of his visit; but he was told that after 
hea\'y and protracted rains the vale is sometimes so filled with 
water^ that it is nniniiabttable, and the Arabs have to flee to 
tbe mountains. Niebuhr says that he saw only a portion <^ 
the whole vale, probably only an outlying arm, and that he was 
surprised at the small amount of fruit which he met there, the 
Wadi Fanin being so notable for its fruitfulness. But the 
Arabs told him that the portion to which they went without 
him, was so abundantly supplied with date orchards, that it 
would amply meet the wants of many thousands of people : 
and it was a welI«known fact, that from this place, as well 
as from the gardens west of Jebel Musa, large quantities of 
grapes, apples, and dates were carried every year to Cairo, 
to be exchanged for com and clothing ; whereas the Arabs 
from other and less fruitful districts only took wild goats^ 
charcoal, gum, and small stones for liand-mills. In the middle 
of September, the time of his visit, the dates were not yet ripe. 
After turning back from the Wadi Feiran, a four hours* march 
brought him to the main route towards the south-east, which 
he had hitherto pursued ; and at nightfall of the Fame Jay he 
reached the outlying border of the Jebei Mosa district^ one 
hundred and twenty-three miles from Suez. 

Morison, who made his pilgrimage to Sinai about the end 
of the seventeenth century, tells us that he encamped near a 
large spring in the Wadi Feiran, the only one of the whole 
neighbourhood where he found human habitations made of 
stone, and not portable. The village of "Pharan" consists, 
he says, of a dozen stone huts or hovels, offering at best bat 
a pitiable protection ; but on the summit of a very high moun- 
tain (?) there are the massive ruins of a castle apparently 
built by the Saracens as a defence ag^st the Caliphs 
Egypt, but destroyed by the latter. 

There is no doubt that the seat of a culture not Christian 
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In its ch&racfter^ alluded to bj Antoniniis Martyr as eiistmg m 
the middle of the sixth century, as well as the Christian city of 
Fanui spoken of by Nilns about the close of the fourth cen- 
tury as situated on the great highway of traTel," and in the 
roost densely populated part of the Penihsnla, were here^ in 
the Wadi Feiran, little as has been, the account made of it 
by modem travellers. If the observations made by Linant, 
the engineer of Bg^ pt, who for several years lived during the 
summer months in Feiran^ were communicated to the world, 
they would doubtless throw much light on the ardueobgieal 
character of the place and its vicini^. It is only since 1S15 
that we have begun to receive fuU accounts of the Wadi 
Feiran. Turner, who explored the place in 1815» Burckhardt 
in 1816^ and Rnppell in 181 7, and again in 1826^ have con- 
tributed much to oar knowledge ; but it is to Lepstus, whose 
researches are more xeoenty that we are indebted for explora- 
tions of the highest value. 

Turner,^ an English traveller, who passed through the 
Peninsula in 1815, reached Wadi Feiran on his return from 
Sinai, which he left on the 7th of August. He speaks of 
finding a tamarisk grove on the second day, at a place which 
he supposed to be the Wadi Feiran, notable for the supplies of 
manna which were brought thence* Though the tamarisk 
trees were generally only about ten feet in height, yet so 
luxuriant is the whole vegetation of the vale^ as to form the 
most marked contrast to the bare rocks which hem it in on 
every side. The entire district, which partakes of great fruit- 
fulness, is about five miles long, and is full of olive^ almond, 
date, tamarisk, and palm trees. Yet in comparison with its 
former abundance, when it used to supply Sinai as well as 
Cairo with fruit, it seems to be but a tangled jungle. It 
extends from north-west to the sooth-east ; and its stony patli- 
way runs aXong between gardens, whose eastern sides often 
exhibited the remains of walla^ here and there in continuous 
lines ; and here and there could be seen either natural or 
artificial caves, extending Into the red, white^ and grey waUs of 
rock which rise at the sides of the wadi. These motley coloured, 
shattered walls rise steeply, indeed in some places almost per- 
pendicularly, hundreds of feet, and are overgrown with brush, 
^ W. Torner, /oars, qfa Toifrfo Ilk Xnas^ Loud. 1930. 
VOL. X. B 
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and fire animatef! here and there by wild goats springing from 
cliil to cliff. From them a loud and clear echo rings down into 
the v.Uley. In tho- shadow of the palm trees lay the scattered 
tents of the Beduhii who live here, i^raduiilly diminishing in 
number towards the extremity of tlie wadi. Around them, and 
forming a kind of girdle, ddiniLr saw a number of shattered 
fragments of stone walls ; lhu:3e he supposed to be the remains 
of a fallcii Arab town. This was at the north-west end of the 
ai'able land : the nabactrus {seder of the Arabs, lotue napeca) 
which grew around the ruins were the last traces of the great 
fertility of the Wadi Feiran. Soon the walls closed in again, 
leaving only that long and narrow passage, beautified only with 
occasional acacia trees, to which the Beduins give various 
names, but which is most commonly known as the Wadi Mo- 
katteb. Still, despite Turner s conjecture about the " fallen 
Arab town," he concluded that the Feiran vale must have been 
the seat of the ancient church and episcopate of Pharan. 

The French expedition, which passed only too hastily through 
a few years before Turner, in 1800, made some valuable obser- 
vations on the ruins just alluded to, which they found to be on 
a plateau ninety feet above the level of the valley, and sur- 
rounded by a brick and red sandstone wall. They ascertained 
them to be the remains of an ancient city, which, according to 
the traditions both of monks and Beduins, was once inhabited 
by Christians. On one of the neighbouring heights (the pic 
du Moulin) they discovered the relics of an Mident church, 
built in the same style with the rains at the base of the moun- 
tain ; but in all these architectural remains, together with some 
grottos hewn in the rock, they did not discover a trace of any 
remarkable beauty or grandeur. 

But far more valuable than these observations were those 
made by that keen-sighted traveller, Burckhardt, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the Wadi Feiran, and his ascent in 1816 of 
Mount Serbal. He it was who first made us acquainted with 
the topographical relations of those short and difBcolt passages 
through which the wind sweeps so fiercely that they bear the 
name of wind passes,'* and also of that longer and more 
accessible way known as the Wadi el Sheikh, which has a 
very high degree of interest to us, as the great physical link 
which connects Sinai and Serbal^ and which forms a broad 
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curved clefr, tlic most massive in character of nny in the 
Peninsula. In his return from Sinai to Scrbal, Burckliardt did 
not traverse the whole extent of the Wadi el Sheikh, but after 
one day*s journey from the convent he turned down from the 
Raha into the Wadi Sel&f, a deep gorge which plunges down 
a descent of almost 2700 feet before it enters the western end 
of the Wadi Sheikh, and thus entered the Feiran vale ; but 
upon his first going over the route in the spring of the same 
year, he had come from the north-west over the regular road 
to Hebron (which is for a part of its course the most northern 
Sues rcmte, and die one taken by Hobinson, Russcgger, and 
others); and had passed by the western mouth of the Wadi 
SeUtf, and had traversed the whole of the Wadi Sheikh. Of 
it he has given ns a carefullj prepared and accurate account, 
which subsequent travellers — among them Seetzen, Eobinson, 
Husscgger, Lepsius, and Koller — have confirmed: so that we are 
now in the possession of so fall an array of facts, as to allow 
a monograph to be prepared, which shall contain conclusions 
applicable to the physical atructore of the whole adjacent region, 
and particnlarly valnaHe for the elneidatkMi of the phyatcal 
character of the Seilial group and the Wadi Feiran. 

r 

DI8CUB8I0N U 

THE WADI EL SHEIKB — THE BROAD CURVED CLEFT LmKINO THE SiUAI AKD 

THE SERBAL MOUNTAIN GROUTS. 

■ 

The Wadi el Sheikh, from its commencement at the Baha 
plain, where its height above the sea is about 5000 feet, falls, 
in ito descent to its confluence with the Wadi Selftf, about 2700 
feet. Yet its downward course does not terminate there. Still 
onward, to the nanow pass called el-Bneb, its descending way 
continues without any bterruption; for although no rigid 
measurements have been taken of the height of the latter 
portion above the sea, yet it has been noticed that 'the waters 
which tumble down from the Kaha plain do not cease their flow 
and stagnate there, but continue onward till they reach the Wadi 
Feiran, and then through this and the Wadi Hebnm make 
their way to the sea. During the violent rainstorms which 
sometimes sweep over the Peninsula, the Wadi el Sheikh con* 
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ducts such a body of water to the Feiran vale^ that it resembles 
a lake. Yet this is of most anfrequent oocanence; for the 
rams which fall in this region are always temporaxy, never 
oontinnonsy and are often withheld so lon^ that all traces dis- 
appear from the surface of the groand, and even the springs 
themselves become dry. There are sometimes entirely rainless 
years ; but when this is not the case, and the whole country is 
fiooded| the Wadi el Sheikh becomes the recipient of coontlesa 
watereoursesy and conducts the streams whidi they poor into* 
it down to the low vale of Feiran at its end. Bnt whether in 
time of rain or in time of drought, tlie great deft always 
remains; and from the confluence with Wadis Osh, Selaf^ and 
Akhdar, the Sheikh rises towards Sinai and sinks towards 
Serbal. Bnrckhardtf s account is the most full, and must be 
our main guide. 

As the traveller emerges from the Wadi Osh^ and its 
neighbours the Berah and ^e Akhdar, and enters the Wadi el 
Sheikh, his feet pass from the sandstone and limestone of the 
northern and western portions of the Peninsuki and touch for 
the first time the sofl of the central granite region* One of the 
first signs of the change is the taste of the water, whidi becomes 
sweet, pure, and enjoyable. In all the sandstone and limestone 
regions it is brackish or bitter, where there is water at all. To 
this rule Burckhardt adduces only two exceptions. Even in 
the Wadi Osh the travdler begins to perodve that he has 
reached a differently tasting water. 

From the Wadi Osh/' says Burckhardt, we continued 
in a S.E. direction, ascending slightly : the valley then becomes 
narrower. In two hours we came to a thick wood of tamarisk 
or tarfa, and found many camels feeding on their thorny shoots. 
It is from this evergreen tamarisk, which grows abundantly in 
no other part of the Peninsula, that the manna is collected. We 
now approached the central summits of Mount Sinai, which we 
had in view for several days. Abrupt cliffs of granite, l^om 
six to eight hundred feet in height, surround the avenues leading 
to the devated platform to which the name of Sinai is spedfi* 
cally applied. These diffs enclose the holy mountain on three 
mdes, leaving the B. and n.b. sides only, towards the Gulf of 
Akaba, more open to the view. On both sides of the wood of 
tarfa trees extends a range of low hill^ of a substance cdled 
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by the Arabs tafal, vhich I believe to be principally a detnlut 
of the feldspar of granite, bat whicb at first dgbt bas all the 
a[)[)earaiice of pipe-day : it is brittle, cmmbles easily between 
the fingers, and leaves upon tbem its colour, which Is a pale 
yellow. The Arabs sell it at Cairo, where it is in request for 
taking stains ont of cloth, and where it serves the poor instead 
of soap^ for washing theur hands ; bnt it is chiefiy used to mb 
the skins bf asses during summer, being supposed to refresh 
them, and to defend them against the heat of the sun. 

^ At the end of three hours we entered the abov<e-menUoned 
cliffs by a narrow defile, about forty feet in breadth, with per- 
pendicular granite rocks on both sides* The ground is covered 
with sand and pebbles, brought down by the torrent^ which 
rashes from the upper region in the winter time. 

^ In a broad^ part of the (kass an insulated rock, about 
five feet high, is shown as a place upon which Moses once 
rested, whence it bas the name of Mokad Seidna Musa (Moses* 
Besting-place) : the Beduins keep it covered with green or dry 
herbs, and some of them kiss or touch it with their hands, 
in passing by.** From the accounts of earlier travellers — ^for 
example, of Davison and £. Wortl^ Montagu in 1761 — we 
learn that then this atone was called Mohammed's Resting- 
place, — a circumstance which, like so many others, indicates 
the confusion which exists in the Arab mind about these two 
personages^ and the consequent interchange of their names. 

A little beyond the valley widens^ the mountains on both 
sides receding, between which Uie Wad! el Sheikh advances 
southward with a continual slight ascent. On the east side the 
traveller passes a narrow gorge bearing the name of Wadt 
Mohsen ; and in tiie background formed by this divergent wadi 
a well is seen^ bearing the same name with the wadi in which 
it is found. At the outlet of this gorge there are knolls, 
in some cases a hundred feet high, made up of fallen debris 
alone. At this point the character of the granite changes, the 
fine-grained stone^ in which masses of pure quartz are found, 
giving place to the coarser stone of the Sinai mountains. The 
shape of the peaks changes also ; the softness of outline which 
characterizes those on the northern district disappears, and the 
jogged, wild, and grotesque forms which made the central 
mountains conspicuous begin to appear. An bourns march 
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beyond the Bir Molisea there is a second defile^ in which is 
found the spring known as the Aba Szoeir or Abu Suweiiah, 
lying about four thousand feet above the Bed Sea. 

The Wadi el Sheikh again widens and eight or ten hours 
farther on the traveller comes to the tomb of Sheikh Saleh^ 
from whom, in all probabOity, the wadi has derived its name. 
To the west, an hour and a half away, Burckhardt saw, upon % 
high hilly a spot of fine pasturage, cidled el-Fureia : there are ' 
now cultivated fields, some trees, and the remabs of a convent. 
The place Is in the possesrion of Ulad Said Arabs. Seven 
hours and a half farther on is the Baha plain and the Convent 
of St Catherine. 

The vegetation found in the neighbourhood ci this place 
makes it very attractive, in comparison with the savage wildness 
which prevails almost everywhere else in the Peninsula. A 
little rough stone house, containing the coffin of the sainted 
sheikh, suRonnded by a wooden partition and green twigs, is 
the central object of interest to all Bednin pilgnms. Around 
the walls their poor offerings are suspended, consisting mainly 
of ostrich feathers, ostrich eggB, camel halteia and bridles, bits 
of silk, strips of ribbon, and the like. 

Bearding this Arab saint the accounts are at variance. By 
some he is said to be the founder of the tribe of Saowabha; by 
others he is reputed to be the eminent Moslem prophet Ssaleh, 
of the tribe Thamoud, and mentioned in the Koran ; by others 
again, and Burckhardt numbers himself among these, he is 
thought to have been a local saint. Seetzen, who was here in 
1807, on his way from Beersheba to Sinai, calls the place the 
Chapel Kebbi Ssaleh, Le, of the prophet of that name ; near 
by he saw a little stone hut, and a buiying-ground of the 
Beduins. He says that the Ssowabha, Ifoeny, and the 
Aleygat tribes, all make pilgrimages to this shiine. 

*^ Once in every year," says Burckhardt, all the tribes of 
the Towara repair hither in pilgrimage^ and remain encamped 
in the valley round the tomb for three days. Many sheep are 
then killed, camel-races are run, and the whole night is passed 
in dancing and singing. The men and the women are dressed 
in their best attire. The festival, which is the greatest among 
these people, usually takes place in the latter |)art of June, 
when the Kile begins to rise in Egypt and the plague subsides, 
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and a caravan leaves Sinai imraeiliately afterwards for Cairo. 
It is just at this period, too, that the dates ripen in the valleys 
of the lower chain of Sinai, and the pilgrimage to Sheikh 
Szaleh thus becomes the most remarkable period in the Beduin 
year.*' Yet notwithstanding the solemnity of tire feast at the 
grave of Sheikh Szaleh, whose name is hardly second to that 
of Moses among the Arabs, the true " date harvest** feast 
cannot take place there, in consequence of the fact that the 
palm cannot flourish at so great a height as that portion of the 
Wadi Sheikh where the tomb is found. That great " date 
harvest*' feast which is held in the Wadi Feiran is, moreover, 
rather a secular than a religious affair, while that at Sheikh 
Szaleh':^ gi uve is purely religious. Schimper, who was present 
on one of these occasions, has given in manuscript an account 
of such an observance, though he apprehended it to be given 
in honour of Moses (?), and not of an Arab sheikh. He says 
that a camel was killed with some ceremony, prayers were 
repeated, the flesh of the camel distributed and eaten with 
rdish by all, himself indnded, and the blood offered as a gift 
to the Lord and to Moses. Coffee was then taken^ and then 
pipes ; and with smoking the remainder of the day was spent. 
Two hours after sunset the dancing commenced. This, although 
accompanied with singing and the clapping of hands, was not 
at all hflarious in its character, bnt was exceedingly modest, 
sedate, and withal gracefol. It did not seem like revelry, but 
like a true religious commemoration. On the following day 
they all went to Sinai, and there offered a sheep in sacri6ce. 

W. Montagu^ gives ns also an account of religious obser- 
vances at the tomb of Sheikh Sxaleh* Hu Arab gnid^ ap- 
proached the place with great reverence of demeanour, repeated 
a prayer before it, and strewed the heads of their camels with 
dust, in order that those poor creatures might share in the 
benefits which tlieir prayer was expected to bring. Immedi- 
ately afterwards a wether was slaughtered and consumed. 

Tischendorf has also given a glowing account' of one of 
tliesc great feasts at the tomb of Sheikh Szaleh, or Salech, as 
he spells the name. It very happily rounded oat his pilgrimage 
to Sinai, and formed the last step of his journey. '^I now 

• J. Fazakerlej, Joum. I.e. ia R. Walpole s Tiav. p. 376, Note^ 

* Tisefasadoff a TVvMb ta ike Ea»t, Eng. sditioik, p. 98 et seq. 
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resolved," he sajs^ ^'apon stopping during the festival of 
Salecli : my guides were rejoiced at this, dtliongh tlicj bad 
not dared to escpress one wish for it. In coinpanj with the 
troop ihat had advanced to meet me^ I entered the large 
common tent. Tiiis tent, in which from for^ to fif^ sat in a 
circle, was oompletelj closed only on two sides. On th.e north 
it offered a view of the herds, dromedaries, and camels, and 
the baggage ; towards the south a fire was homing, at which 
coffee was made with all despatch, and forty steps beyond it 
stood the grave of the proplict freshly coloured, recalling to my 
mind and giving new meaning to the Savioni^s words, ' Woe 
nnto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like 
nnto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, 
hot are within full of dead men*s bones, and all undeanness.' 
The prince, or superior of the chieftains, sat by the fire with 
his coffee, as the general host. His aj^ieanmee was dignified 
and pleasing. He was one of the lai^gest of the number, with 
manly, energede featores, brown eyes, and a dark beard. On 
his head, was a white turban, from the centre of which was 
perceived the red fez. He had no covering upon his feet; 
hut his chief garment was an unusually long white gown of 
%ht woollen stuff. Several smaller tents were connected in a 
line with one large one^, and these were closed on all sides — 
even the entrance was hung with carpets. 

In the course of a brief hour the festal procession around 
the tomb of the prophet commenced. The women were pre* 
sent, most decorously clad, and wholly concealed. To the 
sound of that oft-mentioned mnsie which oriental women 
produce with their mouths, the procession ascended the hill, 
passed around the tomb, and then entered it, where tiie women 
appeared to pray for a short time. In the procession young 
fellows led the sacrificial lambs, from which, upon the summit 
of the hill, a couple of locks were shorn from the brow, and an 
incision made upon ft. This was followed by the general 
slaughter of these fifty or sixty lambs. They were then hung 
up at the tents, skinned, and cut into pieces by means of the 
large knives, which served also as weapons or short swords. 
Whilst the meal was preparing at the fire^ the interval was 
occupied by dromedary-races. This was an attractive spec- 
tacle. From four to six cavaliers galloped past the tents upon 
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these noble animals, which were caparisoned with costly carpets 
and ornaments of motlior-of-pearl. Then followed the feast of 
meat and oMtmeal bread ; a jng of excellent water was the 
only driiik. Tlio dance which was to follow was broken np 
bv a violent rain-storm. The head slicikli ok it very <:ood- 
iiuturedly, however, and said, ' God sent it, and therefore it 
must be good.'** 

Russecrger, who took the road from tlui convent at Siii;u 
tlirongh the Wadi el Sheikh as far as to the place where the 
caravan route to Suez diverges to the north-west, that to the 
Till mountains to the north, and that to Akaba to the north- 
cast, and who then climbed up to the high rolling plains which 
border the Sheikh wadi on the north, tells us that up to the 
place where the main routes diverge, the granite of the Sinui 
group is found — a coarse red rock intersected frequently with 
great veins of greenstone and porphyry. The face is usually 
bare, and great fissures, sometimes extending vertically entirely 
to the base, are of frequent occurrence. But on emerging 
from the Wadi el Sheikh, and stepping on the broad outlying 
plateaus of the Tih range, an immediate change is perceived in 
the geology of the country, the granite being exchanged for 
sandstone. But without going farther in that direction now, 
I may allude a little more in detail to the varieties of stone 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of the Wadi Sheikh. 
In that notable passage, called usually the Pass of the Winds, 
which forms the most direct link between the Serbal and the 
Sinai group, there is a large amount of porphyry present In the 
granite, and liere and there are detached masses of it existing, 
in great quantities. On the other hand, the granite which is 
found in the southern portion of the Sinai mountains is the 
same in character with that found among tlie central peaks of 
the group. 

This granite is, with some slight modifications, the same in 
its geological character from the base of tlie mountains to the 
snmmit; moreover, it is the same with the celebrated granite 
of Assnan on the Nile, and of Mount Szegeti in Sennaar. It 
very readiljr cleaves, and with great precision, and sometimes 
the face is left as smooth as a glass, where masses hare been 
detached by natural agencies, and have fallen. It is not to be 
understood by tba leader that this granite is entirely homo- 
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geneoni in its character : li is not, and veins of greenstone ate 
found, extending even to the very summits, yet not forming an 
important element The Sehab plateau is the geolo^cal con* 
necting link between Serbal and Sinai: it is not level, but 
rises towards Sinai^ which stands at its extremity like a hi|^ 
wall ; while Serbali with its no less jagged front and pinnaded 
brow, terminates the lower end« Still, above this Sehab p]a» 
tean may be seen the long, but only moderately lofty, Jebel 
Foreia ; and from this extends, in a south-eastward direction, 
the real granite heart of the group. Upon the walls of the 
great granitic mountains there may be seen the fairest play of 
colours — the red iA the rose, the red of blood, the white and 
the blue of quartz, the yellow, green, and black of the scanty 
mica. 

There is a quality in the granite of Mount Sinai which 
is worthy of an allusion here. The first five hundred feet of 
the ascent from the convent reveal only a coarse-grained red 
granite; but at the height of about half a thousand feet, the 
character of the rock changes, the grain becomes finer, and 
there is an accession of quartz. This reaches to the very 
summit, and the stone of the upper part cleaves into small and 
sharp-angled pinnacles, at once distinguishable from the coane 
and rudely severed walls which form the base. This fin^ 
grained granite is veiy like that of the granite mountains of 
southern Germany, but very unlike the cbarse ground stone, 
rich in feldspar, of Norway and Sweden, as well as of the 
boulders of Pomerania and of northern Germany. 

Mount St Catherine deviates the most wiiely frmn the 
granite type of the Smai group, and partakes *8o largely of a 
porpbyritic character, that Russegger, who has carefully studied 
the geology of this whole region, and whose third volume con- 
tains the most elabmte account of it, has called a mass of 
granite porphyry. This careful geologist was the first to call 
attention to tiie fact, that the line of porpliyritic rock strikes 
directly across the Sinai group of mountains from north-east 
to sotrth-west. In the gorge of the Ledja, the porphyritic 
rock is found extending much lower than on the eastern side 
of Sinai. And this law seems to run through the entire por- 
phyritic rocks, that outside of the Sinai group of mountains 
those rocks run in a general direction of east and wes^ but 
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tbat witbin that group, whether they are found nnglj m 
exceedingly numerous vemf, or in immense masses of a pore 
qnalitjy tbej mn in a general direction of north-east and 
sonth-west. For enormons masses of puro porphyry are some- 
times found ; and ihey have this peccdiarity, that whereas the 
granite is often interpenetrated with porphjritic jeins, the por- 
phyiy is never interpenetrated with granite veins. 

Having gone through the Wadt el Sheikh in the direction 
leading upwards and towards Sinai^ and having examined with 
some care its physical characteristics^ it now remains to rererse 
onr coorsei and trace it downward f^m the Baha plain to the 
Wadi Feiran, This single wadi deserves the most careful 
study, and will richly repay it ; not only because it is the 
laigest feature of its kind in the whole Peninsula, but because 
it is the only available route open to the children of Israel on 
their way from Egypt to Mount Sinai : for the narrow pass, 
now often taken by travellera, caUed the Nakb el Hawy, or 
Passage of the Winds, was entirely useless to them ; no number 
of people could have marched through, still less could herds of 
cattle^ or laden beasts of burden. It is therefore almost certain 
that the ELebrews journeyed by way of the broad Wadi el 
Sheikh. 

These two circumstances, the magnitude of the wadi, and 
its almost certain use by the children of Israel, conjoined with 
the additional sanctity imparted by the grave of the Arab saint 
interred there^ have made the Wadi el Sheikh (pronounced 
Wadi e Shech) the most celebrated of all the Sinaitic^ passes. 
It is^ too, the most inhabited of all ; for although there seems to 
be no population in the wadi itself, which seems to the traveller 
deserted and silent, yet the neighbouring goiges, so many of 
wluch'open into this great central duct, are fall of life. As 
we get nearer the mountains the supply of water increases; 
and the traveller, on penetrating these gorges to thdr extreme 
limits, finds this to be the ease here. A supply of water leads 
to pasturage : this feeds the Arab's goats and camels, and 
yields him the few simple elements whit^ he needs to make up 
his home. This explains, too, why not the lofty mountams 
alone^ but every little diff, knoll, gorge, spring, eveiy physical 
feature^ however minute and insignificant, has its name, — ^a fact 
which sets almost all travellers in amazement The Arabs 
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know tlie names of only the most marked objects when they 
are some dbtanee from their hom^ but they have a most 
reSned nomenclatare for the region where they live. 

The Wadi el Sheikh is conspicnoos for still another reason* 
Its tarfa or tamarisk trees yield the best supplies of manna, of 
which I shall speak more at length tn another place. Bnt now 
I will briefly recapitulate ihe facts brought to our knowledge 
by two careful explorers: LepsioSy who passed through the 
wadi on the 25th and 26th of March 1835 ; and Baron Koller, 
who was there in the same month 1840, but who, although not 
going farther down in the wadi, after leaving the convent, 
than to the place where the routes to Hebron and to Akaba 
diveige, yet saw the countiy under circumstances so peculiar 
as to merit a special allusion to them. 

Baron Koller tells^ us, on his first day^s march from Mount 
Sinai, he entered the Wadi el Sheikh at Mount Aaron : at the 
opening the wadi was about four hundred paces broad. He had 
hardly entered it,- however, when there burst upon him a furious 
rain-storm, which compelled him to desist from his journey, 
dismount, and pitch his tents. But to his amaasement the rain 
showed no signs of ceasing and continued to fall in torrents 
through the whole day and the next till tiiree o*clodc in the 
afternoon. During its fall, the rocks which hem in the wadi 
were converted into little picturesque cascades, and the whole 
appearance of nature was as utterly unlike its ordinary aspect 
there as can be eoncdved. The rmlt of this nngular eaqieri- 
ence solved a problem which had till then been an open one^ 
and showed us that there do at times the most violent rain-storms 
sweep over the Peninsula, wearing deep furrows in the soil, and 
plunging down vast masses of debris from the rocks. The 
truth of this account has been doubted by Fazakerley,' simply 
on the ground that it does not chime with the results of his 
observations ; a weak argument, and one which is easily over- 
thrown by facts, notwithstanding the successive years which 
sometimes transpire without the fall of any rain. When 
Fazakerley was there, the Arabs insisted that there had been 
none for five years. 

^ EaltaetikomBMOBEdlct'sltisenayof his tourtoPetia ftom Mount 
Sinai to Akaba, in Jmtm, e/fhe Bog, Geog* Soc o/Londmtt 1843, vol. ziL 
* J. Fksakerley, joom. in B. W«lpole*s Thtveb, p^ 867, Nota. 
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On the second day's march, Baron Roller found the Wadl el 
Sheikh expand from a width of fonr hundred to eight hnndrad 
paces. Parsnlng his way, he traversed the narrow pass el- 
Wottaijahy which conducted hini to a broad plain whose name 
he calls Jeremiyeh. Soon after he left the Wadi el Sheikh, 
and took a cross wadi called Zalakha or S4lega, which brought 
him to el-Ain^ the place where the regulac Hebron and Akaba 
routes diTeige. He then continued his journey to the latter 
phioe. 

Xjepsius has given an admirable account of his journey in 
March 1845 through the Wadi el Sheikh; but it exists, mudi to 
my regret, in manuscript From it, however, I can draw some 
facts which will throw light on the topography of the region. 

Lepsius passed into the wadi In a north-easterly direction, 
skirting the eastern base of the Jebel Fnreia, and by the even- 
ing of the second day he bad traversed the entire great curve 
which the Sheikh makes, and had reached the Wadi Bimm at 
the foot of SerbaL Along the sides of the wadi, through which 
the camd path glides tortuously, there are abundant loose and 
broken rocks: but upon them there are no inscriptions; the 
hard nature of the stone having protected them from the hand 
of man even in the very neighbourhood of Sinai, where pil- 
grims might especially wish to leave their records. All along 
the way ha found that all the minor objects had their name ; 
eveiy little bend in the road even had its special designation. 
He also saw the mounds or hillocks of debris in the wadi which 
Russegger mentioned; but as these are the result of the action 
of the elementsy and are more or less mutable in their charac- 
ter, he found with much reason that he could not adjust their 
position to Russegger^s description. A little more than an 
hour's march beyond those rubbish piles, the wadi narrowed, 
and he passed through a defile which he calls el«Bueb, the gate, 
but which is evidently not the one mentioned by Lord Lindsay 
and other travellers, which terminates the Wadi Sheikh, and 
. forms the entrance to the Wadi Peiran. The name is probably 
not an uncommon one^ and is applied to both the narrow passes 
of the Wadi Sheikh; the one mentioned by Lindsay, and the 
one mentioned by Lepsius, where the wadi be^ns to run west, 
leaving; the Jebel Oef at Ae east. 

Soon after the Sheikh turns to the south-west, and at that 
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place the abandanee of tarfa trees begins, which gives to the 
wadi the name hj which EoUer, Buppcll, and othen, have 
called it — ^the Wadi Tarfa. The tarfa or tamarisk tree is the 
tree which yields that sweet, natritions, and mysterious manna 
which some have supposed to he the food of the children of 
Israel; a tree which, although found in other parts of the 
wQdemess, is not met at any other place in any abnndance. 
Nor is there in the Wadi Sheikh a long-continued grove of 
them; after an hour^s march they become sparse^ and soon 
disappear. There are^ besides, a great number of shrubs grow- 
ing in the wadi. 

Lepsius continued on Ids way, meeting no inscriptions as yet, 
but finding every object which he passed, however unimportant, 
bearing a name. At one little wadi which opened into the 
Sheikh he halted, allowing his guide to go up it, and procure 
at his home, which was there, a new camel saddle. A large 
number of goats and donkeys issued from it, and crossed the 
Wadi el Sheikh, disappearing in another wadi which diverged 
on the other side. He soon .found an increased growth of the 
retem or rattam ; and as he drew near to Serbal he passed a 
rock covered with inscriptions. This was near the comer 
formed by the branching of the Wadi Sehab to the left The 
Inscriptions were sharply and carefully cut, and easily copied. 
Soon after he came to a second rock with inscriptions, after 
passing which the Wadi el Sheikh bore to the north-north-west. 
Leaving it here, Lepsius turned to the left into the Wadi 
Rimm, which leads to the very foot of Serbal ; and on a hill 
dose by, on the summit of which he found a ruined stone hut 
and a spring of water, he encamped for the night. In this 
Wadi Rimm, rocky as it is, and well adapted for inscriptions, 
but not especially interesting, Lepsius found not the trace of 
an inscription. 

Before taking leave of the Wadi el Sheikh to pass to the 
consideration of Wadi Feiran and Serbal, it will be well to 
take up a subject alluded to but a moment or two since — ^the 
tarfa gum or manna, wlilch is found so abundantly at one spot 
in the Wadi el Sheikh. It is a question of great interest, 
whether the exudation of that tree was identical, as has been 
claimed by some, with the manna which was used as food by 
the childien of IsraeL 
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KoTE. — The Manna of tite Sinai Feninsula, 

The Tatmarutk and its Diffusion— The ManiM'Ram of the Israeliles^The 
Mannn found in Other porta of tht EarA, etpeciiMjf Aat of Africa and 
Hither Asia, 

The tamarisk or tarfa tree of the Arahs (Tamariv galliea 
manniferci^ Ehrb.), which Is generally assoctateid with the pro* 
daction of mannaj is hy no means universally found npon the 
Peninsula; indeed, it is wholly wanting in the eastern part of it. 
Nor is it found at all heights, for the manna-prodncing yariety 
cannot grow at an elevation of 3000 feet ahove the sea. It is 
therefore not found throughout the whole central mountain 
region, and in the Wadi el Sheikh it is not seen excepting in 
the part below the height just mentioned. Nor does this tree 
flourish and yield its gum in the extremely dry regions of the 
Peninsula. These limitations exclude it of course from a large 
part of the whole land, and hem it in within a very restricted 
domain. The places where it is to he found are weU known to 
the Beduins and the monks, and their accounts entirely coincide 
respecting these localities. It will be necessary for us first to 
see what the facts are, as they exist now, regarding the pro- 
duction of manna, to compare the Tarious sweet exudations 
which are found at different parts of the earth, before we arriye 
at the data which we need to interpret the Mosaic account of 
the manner in which the children of Israel were supplied with 
bread. 

Garsten Niebuhr, who carried so keen and observant an 
eye, was anxious to inquire into the nature of that tarfa gum 
which is found In the Sinai Peninsula, but his visit was made 
too late in the year to accomplish this object, the supply having 
all ceased for the year at the time when he passed through the 
country; but in Persia and the Euphrates district he afterwards . 
had an opportunity to examine the manna which is found in 
that region.^ Many of the earlier travellers — ^Rauwolf, Fabri, 
Delia Valle, Tbevenot, and others — were doubtless familiar with 
the ancient stozy of the fall of manna, but they seem to have 

* Nip!5ubr'«5 Trnrrh^ Enp. crlition. Ako Para. Booliarti de variis 
Mannx speciebus tt de genere nominis MannsR Desert, iu Uppid. ed. 1692, 
fol. torn, iii.; Geogrophia Saerot C%anaan, ISoL 871-679. Gompsrealao 
BosenmUlkr, Han^uek dtr UbL AUerthumdaatde, voL iv. 1880, pp^ 81&-8S7. 
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taken no pains to discover whether anj analogous phenomenon 
appears at present The acnte German traveler, Bernard Ton 
Breydenbaeh,' who wrote in 1483| and thePrench Pierre Belon 
du Mans, who vlaited the East in 1550| are honourable excep- 
tions. Tlie first of these two remarks accnratety, that in the 
month of August there is foond in the valleys near to Sinai a 
certain manna, or bread from heaven," which the monks and 
Arabs collect and sell to the pilgrims who come that way. It 
falls, he says, at daybreak, or just before^ in drops like dew, or 
hoar-frostf clinging in drops to the rocks, the twigs, and the 
grass, and is as sweet as honey. Pierre Belon remarks that the 
monks collect a liquid kind of manna, which they call ierengor 
Inn, and which is different from the solid kind : the Arabs take 
it down to Cairo in little pots and sell it : it is the same which 
Hippocrates called the honey of cedars. Ho discriminates' 
between this manna and other kinds, but he does not specify 
any special locality in the Peninsula as particularly remark- 
able for it. The name Urenffobin (terandshubin u the original 
Persian name, according to Busching and Rosenmiilleri for two 
Avords ier and eni^'u^'n, signifying moist honey) is also used in 
Avicenna*8^ account, yet in a different usage from that of 
Belon and the Sinaitic monks of that time. But Morison,^ a 
French canon, who passed in 1697 through the Wadi Feiran 
(he thinks it in the ancient wilderness of Sin), remarks that 
tlie God of Israel has determined to perpetuate that ancient 
miracle to the end of time; He still lets manna fall regularly 
in the months of July and August The Arabs collect it in 
the morning, because at noon it melts and runs. It is white 
like snow, and occurs in little globules of the size of peas, and 
can be spread on Lrcad like honey. At nightfall, when the air 
grows chill again, it hardens like wax. If I may venture to 
say itf" says the good canon, ^ I confess without reserve, that 

^ B. V. Breydenbseh, Beachreibimg der Seige der WaU/akn a. ». ir. im 
BMuehe ties Heiligen Landa, TL i. fVankf. a. M. 1609, foL 198. 

' Pierre Belon du Muns, Ohsfi rudons de choses mtmoraHei trouviu en 
Crlre, .!«'>, Jndee^ elc.y Paris 1554, lib. ii. eh. Ixr. fol. Vif). 

* Gescuius, note to Btirrkhnnlt's Fi^lsai ((Ier. cl.), ii. j). 1079; ft>lli)\v- 
ing Fabri, Uistoria Maum^^ m itciakii et Fabricii ojumc. imd. ex mo»u> 
mei»<» Arabmny p. Il6. 

* A. Morison, BdaL ^tstorique'd'M vog, au MmU Simi, tICf ToaL 1704, 
p. 91. 
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I consider this to be the same manna which was eaten in Moaes' 
time ; for it tastes just as that tasted, wliicli, as we read, was 
needed in a time of want and hunger, and more sorely wanted, 
too, than it is now in the same oonntiy.** As earlj as Mori^ 
sou's day the Arabs had begun to collect it, and to sell it to the 
monhs at the conTent. Moiison's satisfactory account has been 
completely confirmed by snbseqnent traTellers. 

Within really recent times, Seetzen, who has been quoted 
hy BuTckhardt, has done more than any other to make us 
acquainted with the fact, that even now they collect every 
year a really excellent kind of manna (which they call manu) 
from the tarfa {tUtarphe, tamortf ), a shrub-like tree which grows 
plentifully in some of the wadis. The gathering of it occurs 
after Easter, and mainly in June and July. In hu journal, 
Seetzen tells us that the iamarix ^Uica is mainly found in the 
Wadis Sheikh, Feiran, and Gharundel. In the Wadi el Sheikh 
the Jebalije gather it in the early morning for the monks of the 
convent, as it will melt at a later period of the day. The drops 
exude from the bark of the tree during the hottest season of 
the year, which is generally in July, and collect on the twigs 
in small globules, which may be compared to pearls. Some- 
times the manna season is reduced to a single month, and even 
to half a month. 

When Seetzen was at the convent on his first visit, the 
monks had no supply on hand; and as it was not the time 
of year when it exudes from the trees, he failed to see it* 
From what he could learn, however, he was able to confirm 
Morison*s account in m>iny particulars, and to see that it is 
for many reasons highly probable that the manna of the 
children of iBrae! was identical with the gum of the tamarisk 
tree ; yet he was troubled by that allusion in Num. xi. 8 to 
its being beaten in mortars, and was inclined to think that it 
very seldom acquired sufficient hardness for that, but that it 
might have been rubbed in mills, and thus shaped into a form 
suitable for baking. Yet, on the whole, Seetzen did not coin- 
dde with the theory which makes the present manna identical 
with that which supplied the Israelites with food, but leaned 
rather to the supposition that it was the gelatinous and nutritive 
gum of the acacia, still agreeable fpr diewing. In Seetzen's 
opinion both may have been alluded to by the great Hebrew 

VOL. X. 8 
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lawgiver, and the language of the passage in Kumhen has 
been Intended to oorer both.. In this I cannot agree; for 
vrith this interpretation how are we to nnderstand the passage 
in Ex. xvi. 21 , ''And they gathered it every morning, every 
man according to his eating ; and when the sun waxed hot, it 
melted^ t On Seetzen's second visit — Jan. 10, 1809 — he saw 
the iamca-hc tallica growing at the Wadi Taib, and had the 
satisfaction of finding; much manna on the branches. It was 
of the consistency of honey, and in some cases had run to the 
end of twigs, and dropped upon the ground, and upon the 
tamarisk leaves which strewed the ground. In the morning he 
found it, but later in the day it melted and disappeared. The 
globules resembled wax, and each was about the size of a 
mastich grain. 

Burckhardt, whose attention to the tarfa tree was awakened 
by Seetzen, sought to enlarge the knowledge which had been 
gained by his predecessor, and to ascertun all the facts which 
might bear upon the subject. He studied particularly the 
tarfa trees of the Wadi el Sheikh, for there they are found 
quite isolated, whereas in other parts of the Peninsula they are 
found mingled with other trees, and attaining a far less growth. 
He discovered the name manu in use among the Beduins, and 
recognised the same qualities attributed to it in the Mosaic 
record. 

Burckhardt informs us further, that it exudes from the 
thorns or spines of the tamarisk in the month of June, and 
falls upon the leaves, twigs, and branches which alw a} s strew 
the ground beneath it, where it hardens, or else melts and 
entirely disappears if the sun fall upon it. The Arabs gather 
it, clarify it, boil it, press the mass through a coarse cloth, put 
it in leather bags, and keep it sometimes as long as till the next 
year, using it as honey, spreading it over their bread or dipping 
their bread in it, to make it palatable. Burckhardt did not 
learn that they ever make cakes out of it. £ven in the con* 
vent a supply of it is kept in the cool cellars by the monks ; 
and theirs, when placed on the warm hand, begins almost 
immediately to soften, and if held for five minutes exposed 
directly to the sun's rays, it liquefies to such an extent as to 
nm. Burckhardt never saw it so hard that it could be beaten 
in a mortar. The colour is a dirty yellow (the Swedish scholar 
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EurmaD, quoted by von Oedman^ says that when it falls in the 
night upon clean rock it is white as snoW| and retains that 
purity of colour), the taste sweet, slightly aromatic, and some- 
thing like that of honey; when taken in considerable quanti- 
ties, it is a purgative. 

Manna can only be collected, according to Burdchardt, in 
years when there is much rain; but the entire sum produced in 
the whole country does not exceed five or six hundred pounds, 
and this is mainly consumed by the Beduins themselves, who 
consider it one of the greatest delicacies which their land fur- 
nishes. The gathering season is usually in June, though some- 
times in May ; it lasts for nearly six weeks, and occasionally 
extends as late even as August, but in rainless or veiy dry 
years there is none at any time. 

Burckhardt first supposed that manna is only to be found 
in the Wadi el Sheikh, possibly in the Wadi Nazeb, south-east 
of Sinai ; but he afterwards discovered that the tamarisk trees 
in the Wadi Fciran' yield it also, lie adds the important 
observation, that the same species of tamarisk is found in all 
parts of Arabia which he had visited, — in Nubia, on the 
Euphrates, on the Astaboras (Tacazze), in all parts of the 
Bedja, as well as in the Hedjas, — as one of the most common 
productions, but that he never heard of the tree yielding 
mnnnn except in the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. 
He acknowledges, however, that in other places he had not 
instituted any very careful inquiry into the matter. Ho re- 
marks that the tamarisk is more rich in sap than the other 
trees of the desert, and that wlien all Other growing things are 
parched and withered, it remains green and flourishing. The 
remarks which Gesenius^ has appended in his German edition 
of Burckhardt's Travels relating to the subject do not give us 
any special confirmation of these facts, but arc merely quota- 
tions relating to the appearance of manna in other parts of the 
world. 

What Burckhardt did for Seetzen, in diffusing a knowledge 
of his observations on tliis subject throughout £urope, Buppell^ 

> Bnrckbardt^ Travth in Stfria, p. 619. 

* Gcsenina* BttrciMrdtf vol. il. pp. 1079, 1080. 

* £. Rnppell, Lcttre ii. in v. Zacb, Cwm^pmd, Attronom, Gtocs 1826, 
vol XV. Ho. 1, ppu 20, 90. 
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has done for EhrenberiT, wlio^o curious inquiries outstripped all 
his predecessors. " Mauna," he writes in a letter to von Zach, 
dated at Tor, April 23, 1826, " is a honey-like excretion from 
a little insect, dropped at its pairing time upon the leaves of the 
taifa hush in the Arabian valleys. The shrub is found plenti- 
fully throughout Nubia and Arabia, but the insect is lacking.** 
At a later date he says : ^ " The tarfa bush, from which the 
celebrated manna drops, is found in some of the wadis of 
Arabia Petriea, and in considerable abundance, particularly in 
Wadi Feiran. Dr Ehrenberg was the first to discover, in 
1824, that this manna really proceeds from insects, which he 
carefully observed, and of which he has since given an account. 
I received my intelligence from a Greek at Tor, and commu- 
nicated it to von Zach in 182(). not knowing that the discovery 
was due to Ehrenberg. Honour to whom lionour is due.'' 
Von Zach's note to tliis coniuumicution is merely a quotation 
from Kiebulii, that tlic Arabs called this production manii 
essemaj i.e. bread from heaven, and an adducing, as Gesenius 
had done, of two other kinds of manna. lie also states that 
Mu li;ii lis had erred iu supposing it to be anuhigons to the 
C'alciLriau manna (the inanna ami of the apothecaries, an 
exudation of the ash, fraxinus oniuf<)^ or in thinking that it 
issued from a puncture made by an insect ; that it really is a 
kind of wild honey, like that wdiich has been called Jonathan s 
and John the Baptist's ; and that the food of the Arabs, when 
they are hard ])rcssed by hunger — which, according to Dio- 
dorus account, is a kind of wild honey (Didor. Sicul. xix. 94, 
Kol /ifc'Xt TTokv TO KoKovfievov aypioVf with which compare 
Wesseling's note, torn. ii. ad. p. 361) — wholly agrees with this 
account, and confirms it. 

Ehrenberg, in his own acconnt, sets the time when he dis- 
covered the origin of the Sinaitic manna as the year 1823, 
and names the Wadi £sle, near Mount Sinai (Ain el Man of . 
the Arabs, ue» fom maumf), as the place where he made the 
discoyeiy.' Mjsmy opinions had been diffused regarding the 
sweet exudations found in a great many countries, and which, 

' E. Ruppcll, Reisen in Nubierif etc., Frankfort 1829, p. 190. 

^ Elirenberg. S>/inhoIx phyxicx, seu Iconeji et Dc.<crii>f. In.scclomm, qu.r 
tx iiinere^ etc.; Fr. G. licmprich et Christ. Godofr. Liireuberg, Siudio 
novm €t Ukutratm redumuUt fierolioi, folio, 1829, Decta. i with T»buL 
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under the general name of ornt manna^ had become naed iq 
medtcmey and which Michaelis in his BibUeal QuesHont had in 
mindy and about which he sought to gain information from 
traTellera in Arabia. But, as has been already remarked^ 
Niebuhr did not see the substance^ nor the shrub, nor the 
insect to which manna was ascribed; and Forskal, his com* 
panion, says in his Deteriptio AnimaHum, xziii.: Oicadam 
mannificam aliquam, qualis omi Mannam effidt, ad montem 
Sinai se minime vidisse. 

There have not been lacking others who have thought that 
the manna of the Israelites has never been seen since their day, 
that it is a thing wholly after its own kind. With this opinion 
the monks do not agree^ for they often boast that it still falls ; 
only within the limits of their own convent, however, — an idle 
tale which has deluded many a pilgrim. 

The accounts given by Seetzen and by Burckhardt were of 
value in giving an account of the places where the tamarix 
gallka is faand; yet the incorrect description of the tamarisk 
given by the latter, who ascribes it to thorns or spines, makes 
it doubtful whether it were not the acacia tree, whose gum is 
known to commerce, which produces the manna. But no fur- 
ther at any rate could they go, and the question was left by 
them entirely open why the tamarisk, if that wero the mannap 
producing troe, does not, wherever found, yield manna. That 
it could rain down manna, so to speak, was substantiated by 
Ehronberg, who says that a parallel to the Scripture language, 
"And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, the 
manna fell upon it" (Num. xi. 9), ^ When the dew that lay 
upon it was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilderness 
there lay a small round thin^ as small as the hoar-frost on the 
ground'' (Ex. xvi. 14), may now often be witnessed. He saw 
it drop like rain from the ends of the twigs, the trees having 
a height of about twenty feet, collected it, and brought it 
home' with him. The question may be asked, whether this 
tamarisk is much different from the tamarix ^Uiea^ or very 
near akin to it Ehronberg has given the name tamarug maitni- 
fera to the variety which yields the manna; but Wellsted tells 

repraentatioii ot the tuMrix, coasost and of the manna (eoeaa numm- 
paruB, Ehrb.). Gompara Sehlecbtenthal, Jwm, /«lr BoCbicU;. Xmjubii, 
1827, Pi. ii. p. 141 ; in PciggeadcHrfs ^nnalen, ii. 2, p. 241, etc. 
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us^ tliAt that which is found near the seapcoast of the Peninsula 
bears a very close resemblance to the tamarix gaUicOf while that 
found more m the interior is somewhat higher, more bushy, 
and bears a denser foliage. Some of its trees Wellsted found 
in the \Yadi Hebran, at a height of 2000 feet above the sea. 
The small tender twigs Ehrenberg found covered sometimes 
with the little insect which is instrumental in producing the 
manna (eoceu$ manniparua, Ehrb.), an elliptical, wax-cu!uured 
cochineal kermes, about three lines in length. The incisions 
were in some places so numerous as to give the twigs a warty 
aspect Out of these little punctures (never from the leaves), 
so small as to be invisible to the eye, there exudes in rainy 
years a clear sap, which gradually thickens and acquires the 
consistency of syrup* Before and shortly after sunrise it is 
hard, and drops to the ground like hail, in which state it is 
easily gathered in considerable quantities. The production of 
the Mcmm SinaiHeOf exactly corresponding to the Manna 
Itratlitoruniy by means of this coceus, is quite analogous to 
the production by the cicada of tlic manna omt upon the ash 
(fraasinua omui) in Calabria. Up to the present time the 
eoccHs 77mnnipant8 has been found only in the Sinai Peninsula, 
not in £gypt or elsewhere ; whence Ehrenberg concludes that 
the manna must be ascribed to the coccus rather than to the 
tamarisk. 

There have not been wanting, however, opponents to the 
view of this very distinguished naturalist, and denies of Ehren- 
berg^s solution of a problem which has perplexed the muids of 
men for more than three thousand years. The fact has not 
been denied, indeed, that the appearance of tlie coccus is con* 
temporaneous with the production of the manna; but it has 
been asserted that there is no necessary connection between 
them — that one is not the cause of the other. And as the 
whole phenomenon has not been subjected to an examination 
extending through a whole season, it must be admitted that it 
is as yet impossible to speak with absolute certainty. Wellsted, 
who examined the tarfa trees in the month of September, did 
not discover the coccus, although the tender twigs were sweet 
to the taste, and retained the odour of manna ; and he has denied 
that there is a necessary connection between the insect and the 
^ L. WeUsted, Thtv, in Arabia, Lend. 1888, vol ii. p. 47, ete. 
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tree In tlie production of tlio exudation. Yet he did not notice 
the fact that, although there might be a sweetish taste on 
chewing the twigs and the smell of manna, the season of its 
production had passed at the time of his visit. lie confirmed 
every other particular, however, mentioned by Ehrenberg, and 
adds that the Beduins, after boiling it and straining it through 
a coarse cloth, put a part of it away in gourd baskets, sell a 
part at Cairo, consume a part themselves, and dispose of the 
rest to the monks at the convent, who in their turn are not 
loath to excliange it for the money of travellere and pilgrims, 
sometimes receiving as mnch as four shillings English for the 
pound. The amount produced in the whole Peninsula was, so 
far as he coold learn, about seven hundred pounds. Wellsted 
confirms what we have already recorded, that in rainless years 
no manna falls, and states that seven such years have been 
known to follow each other. Taken in large quantities, the 
manna is slightly puigative, and in this respect is similar to the 
manna omt, from the Calabrian ash, which is used in medicine. 
Von Schubert, while accepting nearly all of Wellsted's state- 
ments, does not agree with him In detecting a resemblance 
between the appearance of the manna sold by apothecaries, 
and the manna of the desert of Sinai. 

Robinson was the recipient, too, of a little pot of manna from 
the superior of the convent, accompanied with the remark that 
sometimes for four or five years none at all could be collected, 
and that the quantity of it has of late much diminished, owing/ I 
suspect, to the cutting down of the tamarisk trees by the Beduins 
to make the charcoal which the Viceroy of Egypt exacts of 
them as a fine to atone for an act of robbery once committed 
on one of his caravans. Robinson does not add any new 
information respecting the qualities of ' the manna, but he is 
strongly of the same mind with those who do not believe that 

♦ 

^ Robinson appears to doubt the bonori^ of the snperior, and to think 
tliat many things which were done in honoorof his visit were really done 

in a spirit of ext(»tton. For many things he was obliged to pay exorbi- 
tantly, and the manner in which he wa?? treated in other things is calculated 
to throw a doubt over the superior's ri jirescritations of the growinsr sc arcity 
of manna, licspecting the Arabs' general care of their trees, including the 
tamarisk, see Bonar's graphic Dmri o/'<^ai, p. 2C6, as well aa dsewhere. 

—Ed, 
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the maniiA of tlie present day b ideotical with that which fed 
the children of Israel ; and even were they identical, he thinks 
that the making what little grows on the Peninsula meet the 
wants of two millions of men, not a less miracle than the 
creation 4e novo of food for them. Of this, howerer^ I shall 
speak in another place. 

Lepsins does not douht^ ahout the identity of the IsraeUtish 
manna and that now found, but he does not accept Ehrenberg^s 
view of the method of its production. During his long stay 
in the valley of the Nile, he, like Bnrckhardt, Kuppcll, and 
Ehrenberg, met no manna there ; and hence he is not at a loss 
for an explanation of the reason why its appearance in Arabia 
should have appeared to the Israelites to be a miracle. As 
Lepsius' account is not published, I will make a brief abstract 
of those parts which relate to the manna of the desert, even if 
it involve a repetition, and thus a confirmation of some points 
which have been already adduced. The fragrance which 
jiervaded the tarfa groves during the months of March and 
April, and which was ascribed by the Arabs at once to the 
presence of manna, although preceding Its actual appearance by 
two months, was very peculiar, and corresponded exactly to the 
sweet taste of the manna drops. At the time when the exudation 
takes place tliis fragrance is much heightened. It does not 
proceed from the leaves, nor yet from the blossoms, for these 
are inodorous when detached from the tree ; but it is only the 
little manna-producing twigs that are fragrant, and these emit 
tlieir perfume even when stripped of their leaves. The old 
boughs which have already yielded the gum are not so fruitful 
as die young and tender ones which are only coming forth. 
This seemed to Lepsius to militate against the view that the 
manna issues from the^apertures made by insects, and does not 
flow from the tree itself. In the manna season he sometimes 
found twelve to fifteen drops on a twig six inches long, and he 
thinks a single tree must sometimes have upon it at once from 
fifty to a hundred thousand drops, and such a grove as that 
in the Wadi el Sheikh several millions. This immense number 
of dropsy he thinks, militates against the theory tliat all the 
apertures are the work of insects^ as does also the regularity 
with which they follow rain and heavy dews, and the fact that 
* R. Lcpuus, manuscript accowit, 1845. 
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they do not seem to serve the insect as food, or to be of any 
use to it. In many drops the coccus is found, but in many it 
is absent. He su£»gests the expediency of solving the question 
by transferring a branch containing the insect to some other 
district of similar natural condition^ where the exp^ment 
miglit be tried wlicther the transfer led to the production of 
manna. 

Tischendorf was in the country about the last of May, and 
while passing through the noted tarfa grove in the Wadi el 
Sheikh he saw the manna exuding from the boughs in thick 
syrupy drops, and was surprised to find that the branches of the 
trees exhaled so strong a fragrance. He saw certain round 
chxysales, but could find not a single coccus enclosed in any one 
of them. Swarms of bees had alighted on the trees, attracted 
bj the sweetness. 

Lepsius found the fragrance the greatest at the tarfa grove 
of the Wadi Feiran, which he entered the last of March. The 
Arabs there ascribed it to the presence of manna. The greatest 
supply of the gum was, however, obtained at the Wadi el 
Sheikh ; the Beduins there knew nothing aboat insects being 
engaged in its production. Tlic abundance of tarfa trees, and 
consequently of the manna yielded, left no doubt in Lepsius' 
mind why that part of the wadi has been called by some 
travellers the Tarfa Kitrin, and the Wadi Tarfa. The size of 
the drops he describes to be sometimes as large as peas, some* 
times to be no larger than pin-heads. The exudation proceeds 
from the delicate brown twiirs, not from the stout white ones. 
In comparison with the supply gained in the Wadi el Sheikh 
and in the Wadi Nasb, spoken of by Barckhardt, lying a half- 
day's journey south of the convent in Wadi Raheha, the amount 
found in the Wadi Feiran, and in the Wadi Cherba, which leads 
into the Wadi Selaf, is very meagre. The gathering season is 
just before the date harvest. Wet years give a good yield, dry 
ones a scanty one, probably for the reason that the tamarisk 
requires a great deal of moisture to flourish. The Wadi Taibe 
besides, as had already been observed by Seetzen, gives a con- 
siderable supply of manna. In 1846 there had no manna fallen 
for two years ; the three before these two had, on the contrary, 
been remarkable for the abundance : the story was current that 
there had once been five year^i without any yield of muina. 
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The gathering season is vsndly but one month in continuance. 
In the morning it is hard, in the hot part of the day it melts. 
When dry, it can be dissolved in water, mixed with butter, and 
spread on bread : it cannot be beaten to a powder, but may be 
mixed with meal or flour, and baked ; and these may have been 
the baked manna cakes spoken of in Ex. xvi. 23. Thus far 
Jjepsius. 

There have always been strong efforts to discountenance 
any attempt to establish an identity between the manna which 
was provided for the children of Isxael, and that which the trees 
of Arabia yield at the present day. There are those, on the one 
side^ who consider the admission of such identity as at war with 
the acceptance of any miraculous interference of Jehovah in 
behalf of His people; and, on the other side, there are those who 
hold the account given in the Mosaic records to be entirely 
irreoondlable with the results of modem observation. But 
after a conscientious and thorough examination into all the 
sources of evidence, after looking into all the details and 
bringing them together, I am constrained to say that I do not 
think these two views utterly and intrinsically contradictory 
and mutually destructive, but believe that they support and 
confirm each other. So far as concerns the imperilling of a 
belief in God*s power to work miracles, I may be permitted 
to speak out my full and matured conviction, or rather my 
living faith, that the whole creation, in all its parts — ^in its b&> 
ginning and in its ending, in the things even which transpire 
now and under our eyes ; in the smallest and the largest' 
tokens of divine skill, from the tiniest spire of grass up to the 
human eye, which speaks the thoughts of the soul ; up even to 
the amazing constitution of man, the most perfect of creatures — 
is, and is to be, a ceaseless, fadiomless series of miracles from 
the hand of an evep-living and ever-working God. What the 
wit and reason of man imagme that they conjure up from 
themselves, and which they invest with a certain grandeur 
reflected from themselves, is nothing else than one of the 
great truths of God detached from the side of the countless 
ones of which we yet know nothing, and brought out of the 
mysterious darkness into the light where the eye of man sees it. ' 
Despite the easy way with which men dismiss miracles by 
ascribing them to a law of nature, does not, I ask, the law of 

* 
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natnro renwiii, at th« last analjrais, all nDexplained and dark as 
evert To tiy to hamonixe the wonderfol acts of God with 
the laws and arrangements of nature, to spend one's energies 
as if in a. hard task to bring them into accord, just as if thej 
were not in perpetual accord already, is a pitiable task; and he 
is a poor common spirit, who^ dealing with only the last resalts 
of God's dealings, the little things merely under his eye, talks 
about a controversy between nature and God^ and brings down 
the majesty of the In6nito One to the level of his own narrow 
understanding. Such a man has never learned what the words 
omnipotence and omniscience mean. The miracles wrought 
by God remain miracles still, even though we think that we 
explain them by ascribing them to the powers of nature; for 
these are themselves, in all correct use of the word, at the 
foundation rauaculous. And that which calls for the exjdaining 
away and the clearing up of a mystery, every man of true 
science knows, is merely the tracing what is obscure back a 
single stage to another pass, where the mystery is only 
deepened. And if our knowledge of the powers of nature 
should suffice to explain the method in which the rain of manna 
was produced, yet the real miracle is only made more wonderful 
still ; for die more closely we study the real character of the 
desert, criticise its barrenness, and examine the slight products 
of its wastes, the more our amazement grows that provision 
could have been madei, and that provision actually was made, 
for the wants of millions. And a wish to refine or explain 
away the sublime manifestations of God's power in past times, 
only displays the blind folly of those who undertake so in* 
glorious an achievement, and shows that they can discern the 
wonderful deeds of God in the present day just as little as in 
days gone by. Such men sport with the name of wisdom and 
knowledge, and claim that they share in those gifts when the 
eyes are closed to even the suspicion of the greatest fact in the 
universe — the eternal working of God around us. Boiowing 
how limited is the range of our comprehension, and seeing that 
we live in a world of supernatural activities, where God's hand 
may be beheld by him who gazes upward earnestly, devoutly, 
and with humble and entire faith, — a hand not palsied into 
inaction, but moving ceaselessly with great m l benevolent 
intent, — ^to try to close the way of God, and explain all His 
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actions in the past by the mere experience which we have had 
of His works and me1iiodB| is not odIj the height of folly, but it 
is an unhallowed denial of the great truth that we ourselves 
have been created in the likeness of God, and claim that we, 
who proudly recognise our own freedom, have no such freedom 
to grant to the Creator of worlds. And I quote with entire 
approval Hengstenberg's words,^ <^that science cannot bring 
itself into conflict with God for though many words of that 
eminent commentator have been thrust aside^ this cannot be^ 
nor can we speak ligbtly of his efforts to bring out all the 
meaning of the Pentateuch, and to illuminate and illustrate its 
obscurities. And as we are on our way, taking Sinai in our 
course, to the peculiar land of miracles, I take occasion to say 
this once for all, that my point of view may be thoroughly 
explicit and avowed, before I go on to speak of the biblical 
manna* 

This has been so specifically and characteristically described 
in the Mosaic account, that the recognition of the article 
mentioned there could not be very difficult And even if the 
description be not so full and minute as could be wished, yet 
many years were to pass before it was to be subject to the 
critical examination of this age ; and how great has been the 
progress in the arts of investigation since those rude agest 
And Hengstenberg^s remark is full of truth, that although 
there is much that is supernatural in the Mosaic records, 
yet they were written for the eye of faith, and not for 
the perusal of philosophers. The supernatural was therefore 
fully developed, and what is merely and simply natural is 
thrown into the background as a thing well enough understood 
already. 

I do not feel able -to coincide with von Lengerke*s' com- 
ment on Ex. xvi. 4, which puts a mythical interpretation upon 
the words ^ rain from heaven,'* and asks triumphantly how it 
could rain from heaven and not from the douds. The same 
expression Oedman* tried to solve by the hypothesis that the 
dew which fell was sweet, — ^a view utterly without foundation, 
as is confirmed by the statement of Wellsted, that it is still 

» E. W. Hcnrrstcriberj.', Pe ntateuch, Ft. i. 1842, p. 289. 

* Leugerke, Kataan, i t. i. p. 444. 

* Bose&nnUler a,s.O. iv. p. 324. 
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the general belief of the Bediiins that manua falls directly 
from heaven, as it did in tlic days of Moses. 

The view that the manna of Israel was a c^ift wholly after 
its own kind and never repeated since, and that, like the quails, 
it ^^a.^ iuuiething entirely new to the desert, has been shared 
by most fathers of the chnrch and many later ^vr^ters, among 
whom may be mentioned Robinson, von Raumer, and Lord 
Liiulsav, The last has gone so far as to assert that it is absurd 
to try lu trace in the tnrpentine-flavoured gum of the tarfa any 
rLSL'uiblunco to tlie taste of the Israelitiah iiiuniia. Von Len- 
i^erke is also of this view, but only for the reason that he follows 
Robinson word for word. Carl von K:auner,* however, after a 
critical examination of the whole subject, both in its philological 
bearings and in its relations to n ilmal history? declares, as the 
result of his comparison of the muiiiia described by JSIoscs and 
that which is now found, that it is int^ontiiUe that they sJiould 
have been thu iame. 

Jost'phus must have been of a different opinion, otherwise 
he could not have said that, even in his time, through the mercy 
of Jehovah, the same substance which the Hebrews called 
ixavva continued to fall in the same locality where the law was 
L^iven (iToseph. Andq. Jud. iii. 1, G: trt kul ivv verat 7r«? 
lklu^u^ 6 roTTOs). And has there not been a mistake in the 
matter ? for Moses and Aaron had fulfilled the divine require- 
ment (Ex. xvi. ."il), Fill an omer of it, to bo ke])t for your 
generations ; that they may see the bread wherewith I have 
fed you in the wilderness, when I brought you forth from the 
land of Eg\'pt. As the Lord commanded Moses, so Aaron laid 
it up before the Testimony, to be kept." And if commentators 
are inclined to lay special stress upon the word "rain," it only 
needs to 1)q kept in mind that that is the very word which tho 
Arabs use at the present day of the tamarisk manna, although 
tiiey themselves gather it from under the trees. Josephus 
traces the etymology of the word manna to a Hebrew inter- 
rogative which expressed the general astonishment — ^wbat is 
that I — when the morning light first disclosed to them this new 
supply of food (to fxav : nam man secundum nostram loquutumem 
iiUerrogationis particula isty cum quid fit rei pereoniamUTf in 
couQCirtion with Ex. xvi. 15, " And when the children of 
^ V'ou Rauiucr, ^tty Jc/ hrueUuuy Lcips. 18o7, p. iG. 
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Israel saw it, tliey said one to anotlior, It Is manna : for they 
wist not wliat it was"). This cxj)lanatif)ii iuis been followed by 
later writers, and has become incorporated with the legends of 
the monks of Sinai.^ This name "man" is still general among 
the Beduiiis ; a word which, however, Lengerke has rendered 
"gift.** 

That in the middle nfres Bcrnhard von Breydenbacb, and 
other observers down to tiie present time, including ^Morison . 
(quoted on a former page), have h.vl no doubt about the 
identity of the manna now found and that wliich was supplied 
to Israel, may be explained by su|i])osing that God wished to 
perpetuate in the eyes of men the i<.nowledge of His wonder- 
ful dealings of old, and to preserve an unfailing reminder of 
that mercy which "gave them bread from heaven to eat." 
Ijiit 1 t mnot coincide at all with the comment which has been 
passed by liobinson and others, that there is no resemblance 
between the < haracteristics ascriljed to the manna of the 
Israelites in I'^x. xvl. 81 and Num. xi. 8, 9, and those of the 
manna wow ir itliered ; for tlie words, K.\. \\\. 14, " And wheu 
the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon ihc iaco of tho 
wilderness there lay a small ronnil thing, as small as the hoar- 
frost, on the ground," are exactly applicable to the manna of 
to-day. And so, too, the words in Num. xi. 9, *• And when 
the dew fell upon the cartip in the night, the manna fell upon 
it," are justified by the daily experience of tlie desert: for 
the Hebrew camp was not in the most savage parts of the 
wilderness, but in those places where water and pasturage aud 
tamarisk trees were found. 

And so far as concerns Ex. xvi. 31, "And it was like 
(»>riander-seed, white ; and the taste of it was like wafers made 
with honey/' there is no broad discrepancy from experience ; 
for though when on the frronnd it seems to be yellowish, or, 
according to Ehrenberg, reddish, yet Morison speaks of it as 
being as white as snow. And as to the honey-like taste, it is 
a perfectly well-known fact that it is eaten Hke honey on 
bread by the Arabs, and considered a great delicacy. 

^ Spo Bonar'.s Desert of Siuot for some sliarp critical comments on 
Joscphuis' account, p. Tht.' wlmlc passn-je \v< 11 -vvorlh rending, as 

on the wUolo the mc&l exLiautiUvu blatiimcQi 'vvmcli iios appeared on iikQ 
•apenatnial aide. — £d. 
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And regarding "what we read in £z. xti* 20, that when it 
had been kept too long^ worms bred in the manna, the accotmt 
is by no means so incredible^ when it is taken into acoomit that 
the insect which produces it is often caught up with the sticky 
mass, and that the children of Israel were not familiar with the 
method of clarification now employed by the Arabs, who boil 
the manna and strain it through a ooarse doth, and are thus 
enabled to keep it for « long time. And with reference to 
Num. xi. 8, the beating in a mortar and the grinding it in 
mills, all depends upon the manner in which mills and mortars 
were used in those times, and whether it was not possible in 
them to oouTert'to a powder a substance which, when it is cold, 
is not like.rock, but merely of a wax-like hardness. 

In yiew of the foil acconnt which the Mosaic record has 
given OS of the nature and appearance of the manna, the 
objections which I have noticed sink into unimportance, and 
I do not hesitate to say that there is a close similarity be- 
tween the manna of the present time and that desciil cd in tho 
Pentateuch: the name, the honey-Iikc taste, the colour, the 
appearance simultaneously with the dew, the formation in the 
night-time, the size of the drops, the falling to the ground, the 
gathering it up from the earth, the growing hard in the cool 
morning and the melting when the sun is risen, the account 
of tlie insects in it, and their putrefaction when kept a little 
while, the gathering it day by day, as in Ex. xvi. 21, — all this 
is exactly accordant with present experience.^ £ven the very 

^ No remit writtT ba^ cotilroverted thi^ pobitioos more strongly thaa 
Rev. Dr Bcmar, in bis otherwiM admiiable book, The Deterl of Sinai* Bat 
Dr Bonar baa not taken into aoooont the entirely different animns w hidx 
is diq^Iayed by one class of opponents from that displayed by niiotlu r clafiB. 
There are rationalists who try to place the whole matter on a jnin ly natural 
ami having substantiated the fact that the ancient and the modem 
uiauua weie the same, stop tliere, and assume that it merely supplemented 
at oerteio plaoes and at eert«D tiniee the other Ibod of the leraelites ; and 
tfacce aie those Christian believers, among wbooi Bitter is to be daaeed, 
who merely make the human basis ajipnront on which God created a 
miracnlous f*up< rstrtictiin\ — as, for exanijil<', when Jesus eiJargetl the 
loaves and tithes to equal the wants of five thousand men. This view is of 
coone equally nmeBt and equally tenaUe ; it is that which Dr Bobinaon 
applies to the manner in which natml end aupenietacal ageades eom- 
bined to effect the opening of the Bed Sea, and to suffer its passage ; 
and It is to be regretted that Dr Bonar baa allowed himadf to attack Dr 
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plicc and time where and when the manna first appcai'ed, so 
fulJy harmonize with the language of Scriptore as to silence 
the cavils of sceptics. Even Carl von Kanmer, who holds that 
the ancient nianna was entirely different from the modem, is 
compelled to admit that tlie substance which now bears that 
name is found in precisely the localities where it was first dis- 
played to the Israelites. For in the opening verse of Ex. xvi, 
we read that tliis food was provided after they had taken 
" their journey from Elini " (" where were twelve wells of 
w.^tor, and throf^smre and ten palm trees," Ex. xv. 27), and 
had come unto the wilderness of Sioy which is between Elim 
and Sinai, on the fifteenth day of the second month after their 
departing out of the land of Eg}'pt." This seems to correspond 
to the Wadi Taibe, the roost northern point, according to 
Seetzen, where manna is found; and the time after the passage 
of the Bed Sea coincides accurately with the season when it is 

Robinaon on that ground, to cavil at Stanli^, when the meaniDg of the 
latter is perfectly plun and open, and to controvert the atatements nude 
r^axding the properties of manna. And I say this vilih. the more freedom, 

sincp his work is Tiiarkod elsewhere with hi^ n.^nal "beautiful Sftirit, liis 
careful research, and that fine genius wliicli creates a garden for tho fancy 
even out of lUe sands of the desert. 

The view taken by Kittwcl ooitne admHs Dr^Bonar's opeomg objectkmt 
(Desert of JSnai, pp. U6, 147), that *^the tarfa exudes only small qnan- 
titics of what is called manna. The Arabs could not subsist on it for a 
week :" "the tnrfa only exudes at certain seasons; when we passed [Jan.] 
there were no exudations:" " the tarfa does not yield it.s exudations retru- 
larly, even once a year ; it sometimes omits four or live years ; ' — for the view 
advocated by Rttter admits all this, and allowa a direct divine interposi- 
tion to make good the great deficiency. What little appears is only made 
the basis of the immense supply that was needed. The view does not 
detract one whit from the pTcatne^<i of God's power and mercy; it even 
exalts it , hy allowing us who live in tliet^e latter days not ordy to look upon 
tiie kind of food which actually fed the people of God in their wanderings, 
but also to notice how bare and scanty was the supply out of which God 
created such a rich and lasting abundance. Dr Bonar*a fourth objection 
has already been alluded to in the text : that tbe exudations of the tai& fall 
from the tree, while the manna fell from heaven. It will be remembered 
that the Aral»s pfill speak in their picturesque lanfjiinu-e, so like the 
Hebrew in its structure, of the "manna raining from heaven." And touch- 
ing the fifth objection, the tarfa exudations are quite unfit for grinding, 
or pounding, or baking, or boiling: " that it can be boiled we know from 
the present Arab practice ; but we cannot infer, because the clari^ed and 
erystaUiaed manna aold at tbe convent cannot be ground, that the gum 
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first observed in the Wadi Feinai. HeDgsfcenberg calls apedal 
attention to this f act^ that not only is manna still found in the 
Peninsula, bat fhat it is still collected at jnst the time and in 
just the places where it began to be the food of the children of 
Israel ; in other words, that the text of the imposing sermon 
which Jehovah preached to the children of Israel regarding 
His power and goodness, is stQl to be seen among the tamarisk 
groves of Sinai. The objections which have risen, not ont of 
the natore of the manna, but out of tiie accompanying cir- 
cumstances, have been thoroughly disposed of in the suitable 
place^ and by competent authorities,^ and I have only to allude 
to them briefly in passing. 

According to the ordinary acceptation, the manna (in addi- 
tion to the flocks of quails which flew over) formed the entire 
food of the Israelites during their forty year^ in the wilderness, 
:m(l came without any intermissions, and in uniform amounts. 
Yon Baumer asserts that it is the language of the Bible that 

wben token in the monifng Iresli from the ground eonld not Cooking 
often effects a diange like that. And ngaiding its taste, we eaonot speak 

too confidently. Ab Aiah not familiar with sugar could not say that it 
tastes "like brown sugar mixed ViUh water ;" neither could the Hebrew 
lawgiver, who had but u limited list of sweets with which to compare it. 
And it is evident that only tiiose who have tasted it when fresh cau 
judge of its real flavour. Nor is Dr Bonar^s aerenth objecUoo derived 
from the clarified manna bought at the monks Talid, that it has no tenden^^ 
to putrefy : the absence of animal remains is enough to explain that. And 
is the quotation of Ex. xvi. 21 quite fair, substituting the word evaporated 
for melted ? The verse as it stands is exactly confirmed to-day, as Ritter 
abundantly shows. The ninth objection brings us back to the ground 
taken in the first. It has no relation to the question whether the preaent 
manna is the saine witli the ancient. GreatiTO power could as mily (loul4c 
the supply for the Sabbath, as it could create a new and unique tliinp;. In 
the tenth objection, Dr Bouar expresses himself rather more strongly than 
the facts justify. The manna is slightly purgative, but not so much so as 
to warrant his aarcasUc remark. And regarding the eleventh objectioii, 
Ritter has showed that the ancient manna tmu a thing quite unknown to 
the Inaelitei. The manuifcrous tarfa is not an Egyptian tree. But not to 
dwell longer on the matter, it h plain that the poinf.s of view held by such 
writers as Lep«iii", who treats the whole story with !l1-di<^'uised contempt, 
as if au eastern iuucy, and tlat of the Christiau Hitter, who grants fully 
tke interference of a miraeuhras hand to enkuge an exiguous and miisertain 
sopply into a grand aad perennial abundance, are radical^ different, and 
should never be confounded. — Ed. 

1 Hengstenbeig, Pentattwchf Fu i pp. 280-290. 

VOL. 1. * T 
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the rain of manna occurred every day with the exception of the 
Sabbaths, and that every day just an omer was collected for 
each person ; a statement which he finds irreconcilable with 
the fact mentioned by travellers, that the gum of the tamarisk 
only falls for two months of the year in any abundance, and 
for eight months is entirely wanting. But Hengstenberg has 
called attention to one or two important philological points in 
which von Kaumer was in error. The words " cYcry day " do 
not occur in the text. It only says in Ex. x\n. 35, that " tlie 
children of Israel did eat manna forty years, until they came to 
a land inhabited ; " but it by no means excludes interruptions, 
and we have a distinct allusion to the fact that none fell on the 
Sabbath, confirmed by the going out of some doubting ones 
to look, and finding nothiTifr. The statement that an omer was 
provil fl f(tr cacli person, is only made witli relation to what 
fell at tirst ; the amount afterwards is not mentioned, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it was adapted to the needs 
and demands of the Ismt^ites. And the sarcasm which von 
Haumer has cast npon Khrenbcrg's discoveries is unjustified : 
there is no reason for his scornful remark, that " Ehrenberg 
would liave us believe that the children of Israel walked under 
a grove of tamarisk, covered with h«gs and dropjiing sweet- 
ness all the way from Mount SIiKii to Edrci." For although 
we may admit that there lias been a great reduction in the 
number not only of the tarfa trees of the Holy Land, but of 
all trees, yet there is not the slightest reason to suppose that 
the Israelites depended upon them for food after thry had 
passed the Jordan^ gone up to £dreiy and come back again to 
Jericho. 

The common interpretation, says Hengstenberg, makes 
nonsense of the whole manna passage of Scripture, for it rests 
only ujiou hypothesis, and treats the whole manifestation of 
manna now with ridicule, — as if a supply of sbc or seven 
hundred pounds could possibly meet the wants of millions, 
scattereti too over a broad tract, or as if any one supposed that 
it could. But Hengstenberg's luminous mind has thrown much 
light uj)ou the subject, and his acumen opened a way to a 
better prospect. He has proved that the manna was not found 
inCanaani and has made it higldy probable that it was not met 
^ Comp. Leagerke, Keiiaatif i. p. 440. 
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•t all bflyond the Feninitik: tto passage in d. xrl. 55 dow 
noty aoeoiding to lun^ indicate the otofamg of the Jofdan ; and 
the kat diatbct aUonoii to the maiuui (Nnm. sd. ^ 5)9 ^mat 
aonl loathelfa this light bfead," nlatea to a time when the 
laradilea waare atill upon the Pentnaiil% weat of the monntaiM 
of Edonu And that thia ** braad firam hetTen" waa not the 
only food of the Hebiewi^ aa aone haeve aanrtedf with a deaire 
to magnify the mirade^ is plaih from the aUiisiona to their 
eating the f rait of the date piahn ; from the evident aoatenanoe 
which their floeka and heida foimd; from the existenoe of other 
nationa^Hlie Amalekitefl^ Midianites^ lahmaeliteei for example — 
who moat have been provided for hj natnral means from the 
abundant supplies enjoyed by the cattle around Sinai (Ex. 
xii. 88| zrii. 3)^ where some herbs most have been found 
suitable for man ; and from the express command recorded in 
BeuL u. 6, ^ Ye shall buy meat of ihem for money, that ye 
may eat." 

I agree therefore completely with the distingaished com- 
mentator on the Pentateuch^ who thus doaea hia EMcunm on 
ih$ MUtmdtntandin^s wMch hem wum ngarding 1K$ Mama: 
^ Although all the auxiliaries which the deaert afforda be taken 
into account, yet, with ita sdl and with Ito climafta^ the whole 
supply of food musl^ under the moat favourable drcumstancesy 
be very small, and utterly inadequate to the continual wants of 
a large body of people^ not living in the most fertile region, but 
obliged to cross extensive traete of land entirely barren. There 
they must have been miraculously supplied by God, or fbey 
would sorely have perished. And the fact that this miraculous 
help only supplemented the supplies of nature^ does not at all 
diminish our wonder; it only increaaes it, making what is 
extroordinaiy the more apparent^ inasmuch as it rests upon 
such a slender base of ordinary supply." And is not this cal- 
culated to make us look deeper than most of our pragmatical 
historians have done, into the silent and unobtrusive workingi 
of GkNTa power, over the uikoU fidd of history, and see that 
elsewhere than on the scenes of what we fondly call sacred 
story. His providence is preparing stores of good of which we 
litde think, and which come to us in channels of which we little 
dreamt 

It remains to speak of the diffusion of manna over other 
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parts of the world ; for although it is manifest to the reader, 
from the openinfr remarks on this subject, that the mannife- 
roiis tamaii >k is ( xrlti^ivcly confined to the central part of the 
Sinaitic Peninsula, i.e. that only there is that manna found 
which was eaten by the children of Israel, yet elsewhere the 
word manna is used, and words are current signifying bread 
from heaven, honey-dew, honey-sugar, and the like. These 
are applied to sweet, nutritive exudations of a kindred nature, 
and which are found throughout most of the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the Orient and the Occident.^ 

DiaouBstoN n. 

TBI XOUNTAm GROUP OF SERBAL, WTFB ITS IITB PEAKS — THE ASCENT OF 
BUSCKHABDT IH 1816, OP RDFPELL IK 1881, ASD OF LEPSnJfl Di 1845. 

We have already followed the course of Burckhardt down 
the Wadi cl Sheikh, to the confluence of the Wadi llimm or 
Kymm and the Wadi Szolaf, where, at the narrow gorge of 
Bueb, or the Gate, we have the natural link between those two 
celebrated channels, which, though called by different names, 
yet constitute so striking a feature of the region. His method 

* I have translated the whole of this note up to this place : furtlicr it is 
not needful to go. The remainder treats exhaustively of the subject indi- 
cated in the closing paragraph. As it is of little interest to the biblical 
reader, I will oimteiit myself with statiiig, tbat the original Gennea 
passage il found in Bitter's Erdkunde^ Ft. xiv. pp. 685-696. It will he 
■well, however, to extract the references at tlic foot of these ten pages ; the 
more so, as some are accessible English works. I may say that Rittor has 
examined the whole Uterature of the subject, and begins with the sweet 
^nidatioiis known to the ancienta. — Ed. 

The following an Rittet^a referenoea 

Athenffiua, Deipnos. cd. Schweighauaer, iv. p. 858; Faber, Gruncr, Dier^ 

bach, Sprengel, W. Ainslie ; Rosen m tiller, Handbuch der hiU. AUherthum- 
kwide, Pt. iv. 1, pp. o 10-321) ; Edw. Frederick, Remarks on the Substance 
called Ghtz or Manna^ in Tronic, oj the Bombarj Soc. 4, T. i. pp. 251-258 ; 
J. Bioh, NarraUoe of KoordUtoMt toL L p. 142 ; 0. Niebohr, Besehreibung 
vw Arabkitt pp. 145, 146 [there ii an Eng. tnnaktion} ; Ker Porter, 
Yog. Lond. 1821, vol. ii. p. 471 ; J. Brant, Notes of a Junrn. 1S08, in 
Joum. of the Geofj. Snr, nf f./mdon, vol. x. P. iii. p. 352 ; Burckliaxdt'a 
Travclf in Syria ; Dr Karl Koch, Wnndcrnnfjcit in Ori>vifr, 1813 and 1844, 
Weimar 1846, Pt. ii. p. 407 ; B. Fraser, Narrative of a Voi/. to Khora- 
SQM^ Lood. 1826, Ap. B. p. 96 ; & Q. Gmeliz), tUktimBmien, 1770-1772, 
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of seizing the main points of a landscape is so striking, and 
he brin<]!:s the whole scene so vividly before us, that from liis 
account I will gather his results, bring them together, and lay 
them before my reader. 

Passing down the AVadi el Sheikh, he saw upon the pro- 
jecting rocks of the mountain several small huts, which Ilamd, 
his guide, told him were the work of infidels in ancient times : 
they were probably the cells of the hermits of Sinai. The 
stones, although uncemented, were carefully put together, and 
have thus resisted the force of the torrents. Upon the sum- 
mits of three different mountains to the right, he saw small 
ruined towers, originally perhaps chapels, dependent on the 
episcopal see of Feiran. In descending the valley, the moun- 
tains on both sides approached so near, that a defile of only 
fifteen or twenty feet across was left : beyond this they diverged 
again. At the end of fonr hoiin lie flntmed the pkntatkms of 
the Wadi Feiran. 

Determioing to ascend Mount Serbal, he endeavoured to 
find a gnidoy bat he found it veiy difficolt. The Arabs sus- 
pected bim to be searching for lost treasures ; and when at last 
one Jebalije promised to go, the price which he demanded was 
so exorbitant, that Barckhardt determined to rely on himself 

St Pcter?b. 1774, Pt. iii. p. I'^S ; Olivier. F' ^/. en .%;•,>, r/r., isoi, T. ii. 
p. ti59, iii. p. 188 ; i>r A. KuBseil, Natural History of ALppo ; Cbardin, 
Koy. ill. p. 279 Maodon. Kimwir, JU«iii<»r d/7Ma, p. 339 ; Rawliasoii, 
N<au on Kuristan^ in Jimr, of the Hoy. (hog. Soc. Londont T. iz. F. L 
p. 104 ; Wellsted'8 Travels; AVm. Ouseley, Voy. 1819, vol. L Ap. p. 462; 
W. Ainslio. .Britain Tndica, cd. Lon.L.u 1826, vol. i. pp. 209-211— Afaw/m 
Persica; Siiltuii Babur, Memoirs, ed. Erskine, p. 7, NuU) ii ; Fothergill, in 
PhUosoph. Transactions, xliii. p. 47 ; Major-General Thomas Uardwick, 
DuerijK of a S»tb8tane» eaUed €kz or Matma^ eto., in Amatie Bet. Otteotta 
1822, T. xiT. pw 183 ; Lord Stokes (Commander), Discovtries in AustraUoy 
etc., F. iplorcd and Surveyed during the Voi/'t[]>' of JJ.^^.S. Beagle, 1837-43, 
London 184G, vol. i. p. 285 ; Athenaeumy June 27, 1846, No. 974, p. 659 ; 
Aiheuxiim, July 31, 1847, No. 1031, p. 816 ; Dr S. Rcisscck, Ueber die 
Natur der kUrzUch in Kleinasien row Himmd gefalknen Manna, in W. 
Haidinger, Beridiio tmd MiUhtU. von l^VciiiMim tkr JV^fvftnmnfdL tii 
Wkn, 1847, vol. i. pp^ 195-201 ; E. Evoremann, Reise von Orenburg nach 
Bncharay Berlin 1823, pp. 25, 29, and Lichtcnstcin, Xut. p. IIG ; (Jorski, 
Uelter cine 1846 nm Wilna ge/unden mefeorische MannOy in iM rliiicr Nnturf. 
Freunde, Sitzung von 15 Juni 18^47 ; C. A. Meyer, Ikricht iibcr die 
sogenannte Manna von Sawel, in Bnlkt. physico-matkim. fAeod, do Si 
PUtnbotirg, 1647, tiND. vL NOb 16, pp. 267-239. 
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alone, and find his own wny to the top. This he regretted 
afterwards, for the climbing was exceedingly difBcnlt ; but it 
was tlieii too late, and he had to go forward. Taking Hamd 
and another of his own party, he took food for two days, 
retraced his steps over the Wadi el Sheikh for three-quarters of 
an hour, and then turned to the right, up a naiTow valley called 
Wadi ErtamS) in the higher part of which he found a few 
dates j^rowing. On the other side of this ascent he fell in with 
the Wadi Rymm or Rimm, and found there the ruins of a 
small village^ the houses built of hewn stone, and in a very solid 
manner. 

Passing the night near there, he started the next morning 
to ascend the mouutain, very soon regretting the absence of a 
guide. The rocks were sharp : there was no path till he came 
to the almost perpendicular side of the upper Serbal, which he 
ascended in a narrow difficult cleft. It took four hours to 
climb up the lower summit of the mountain, and he airivod 
completely exhausted. Here was :i small plain, with some trees, 
and the ruins of a small stone reservoir for water. On several 
blocks of granite were inscriptions, mostly illegible : two of 
them he copied. After resting a little he ascended the eastern 
peak, which was at his left hand, and reached its top in three- 
quarters of an hour, after great exertions ; for the rock is so 
small and slippery, as well as steep, that, though barefooted, 
he was obliged to crawl along, in order to avoid being hurled 
below ; and had he not met a few shrubs to which he could 
cling, he would probably hare had to abandon the attempt. He 
found the summit of the eastern peak to consist of one enormous 
mass of granite, the smoothness of which is broken only by a 
few partial fissures, presenting an appearance not unlike the 
ice-covered peaks of the Alps. Near the top he found steps 
regnlady formed with large loose stones, which must have been 
bronght from below, and so judiciously arranged along the 
dedivitjy that Uiey have resisted the devastations of time, and 
may still serve for ascending. He was afterwards told, that 
these steps are the continnation of a regular path from the 
bottom of the mountain, and which in several parts is cat 
through the rock with great labour. Had he had a guide, he 
would have ascended by this road, which runs along the southern 
and eastern side of SerbaL He found that the mountain Baa 
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five peaks: the two highest are the one to the east, wiiicli he 
ascended, and another immediately west of it : these rise like 
cones, and are distinguishable from a great distance. 

Although the eastern peak looks fi jni bclo\s as sharp as a 
needle, yet Burckhardt found on its summit a }il:(tform fifty 
paces in circumference. Just below the top he foiiiKl on every 
ii;ranitc block that presented a smooth surface, inscri|jlioiis, the 
far greater part of which were illecible. The fact of so many 
beinrr found upon tlie rocks near tlie summit of this mountain, 
uiid also in tlie valley which leads from its base to Feiran, 
together with the existence of the road loading up to the peak, 
seemed to him to afiurd strong reasons for presuming that the 
Serbal was an ancient place of devotion ; and Burckhardt 
expresses his conviction that it was at m\c, period the chief place 
of pilurimap-G in the Peninsula : that it wiii then considered the 
movmtain where Moses received the tables of the law, although 
lie liiniself does not waver in his belief that Mount Sinai or 
!Mount St Catherine is the real lioreb. 

From the summit of Serbal Burckhardt took the bearings of 
the most prominent objects in view, which the chartographer 
will find recorded in his account. 

He experienced great difficulty in descending. If he had 
had a plentiful supply of water, and had known the ixiad, he 
would have gone down by the steps ; but as he was scantily 
supplied with water, he was afraid to trust to the chances of 
finding a spring. He was obliged, therefore, to creep and 
crawl down, and reached the lower platform of Serbal about 
noon. At a point two hours and a half later he left the path 
which he had taken in the niorning, turned more to the west, 
and by a less rapid descent he reached the Wadi Aleyat, which 
leads to the lower parts of the Wadi Feiraii. After another 
hour he came to a less rocky district* 

Stopping some time to rest among some date trees, and at a 
spring of excellent water at the foot of Serbal, in the evening 
he took his march westward through the valley Aleyat. On 
liis ri^t was a mountain, upon the top of which he nw the 
tomb of a sheikh, held in great venmition by the Beduinty 
who frequently visit it, and sacrifice sheep there. It is called 
el-Monodja [according to Gesenius, the ^ place of prayer*^. 
The custom of the Beduins, of burying their saints upon the 
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summits of mountains, accords with a similar practice of the 
Israelites ; and there are very few tribes among them who have 
not one or more tombs of protectiu<^ baintb, in whose honour 
they offer sacrifices. 

In many parts of the yalley Aleyat Burckhardt found small 
buildings standing, ten or twelve feet square, and five feet higii, 
with yeiy narrow entrances, and though bailt of loose stone, 
stin so well put together, that the greater part of them were 
yet entire, notwithstanding the annual rains. They were all 
qoite empty. They were entirely nnlike any that he saw else- 
where in the Peninsula, when those are excepted which he had 
passed in the upper part of the Wadi Feiran. 

Li the course of his descent through the Wadi Aleyat, he 
found numerous inscriptions on blocks by the side of the road, 
some of which were still clear enough to be copied. The tran* 
script may be found in his volume. On many stones were 
drawing? of goats and camels. This he concluded to have once 
been the main road to the top of Serbal, continuing along its 
base, turning by Deir-Sigillye round its eastern side, and pasung 
the cleft and the road by which he had ascended^ which no* 
where bore traces of ever having been a reguhirand frequented 
route. 

£ven prior to 6urckhardt*8 visit m 1816, Seetaen had called 
attention to Mount Serbal, on the occasion of his return to 
Suez, at the time of his first visit to Sinai in 1810. He purw 
posed to make its ascent, and also to explore Wadi Feiran ; but 
the unwillingness of his guides to allow him to leave the regular 
travelled path baffled him, as it had already done with regard 
to his purpose of going from Sinai to Akaba. He saw,^ how- 
ever, tiie inscriptions in the Wadi Aleyat, and was told that 
on the other side of the mountain there is a good path to the 
summit. He was told ahto^ that on the top there were ruins, 
and gardens now run wild ; but lat^ explorers have failed to 
see them. These reports led him naturally to the conviction 
that Serbal was once as renowned and as much visited as Sinai ; 
yet he was not enabled to learn more particularly regarding 
that and other points of interest. Laborde* is also of this 

^ SeetzcD, MS. account ; aUo Com. from Mocha iu Mon, Corresp. 1813, 
xxvii. p. 69. 

* L. de Labocde, Vag, de PArabk Petr^^ p. 68. 
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opinion, although he did iiot take pains to inform himself 
regarding its topograpliical details. 

The next Eiiro|)eau \vlio ascended Serbal was the iiidefati- 
pal)lc Kuppell, who, after visiting Wadi Feiran twice before,* 
in 1S17 and in 182(5, made a third visit from Tor, expressly 
for the purpose of going to the suininit, and who not only 
did so, but took hii> baroiuetei' with him, and ascertained its 
height* 

On the mominct of the 10th of >May 1831 he left his camp 
in the Wadi Slieikli, ascended the AVadi Kynim, approaching 
Serbal on the east side, and l.illlug in with a company of 
Aleyat Arabs who were stationed there. One of them nnder- 
took to guide him to the suuiuiit fur liall a Spnnisli I liar, uu 
arrangement which Ruppell thought most foriuiiaLc. 1 lie road 
lay for an hour and a half through rough massive rocks, and 
was vcrv hard to climb. The material was a black, crvstalliiiu 
hornblende, and seemed to be the result of former volcanic 
activity. lie then passed from the eastern to the northern slope 
of the mountain, and followed a cleft in the rocky mass, in 
which a flesh-coloured porphyritic feldspar, mixed with hya- 
cinth-blue, glittering, glass-like quartz crystals, prevails. No 
regular stratification was to be seen, but everywhere the sharp 
rugged pinnacles towered up, between which there was a 
vigorous growth of wild fig trees and caper plants. 

Looking up, he could now distinguish the five great peaks 
of Serbal, and could see that the second one, reckoning from 
the west, was the highest. This one accordingly he determined 
to ascend. On his way he passed a little level spot where there 
was a spring of water. At that point he saw traces of leopards, 
the prints made by the claws being live inches broad. Their 
prey in this wild country is the Bteinbocks and goats, which 
they devour to the great loss of the poor sliepherds. Traces of 
leopards and panthers have been found in other parts of the 
Penmsttla. Bvrckhardt received as a present from the superior 
of the convent a leopard skin— the pelt, doubtless, of some one 

■ 

• E. Kuppdlf SdireUn n on v. Hammer, Livoniol817, in Fundgrahen deM 
Orients^ Pt. v. p. 442 ; also liuppeU, JUitm in Aubim untl dem FtttHu^n 
Arafnen, 1829, p. 261. 

^ E. Kuppeli, Reise in Abyssinitn, ttc, Ib^S ) Excursion in Petruisclun 
.4raMen, pp. 186-129. 
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taken in tho ro rrJon ; and lvu?sc»gger tells us that at tlic time of 
his visit these beasts were shot in the neighbourhood of Om 
Shorn ar. 

It took but half an hour to ascend from the spring to the 
summit of the liighest peak, on which Ruppell rliscovered many 
inscriptions similar in their general appearance to those seen at 
Sinai. He also discovered a circular arranr'ement of stones on 
the summit, and also a number of steps to aid the ascent. 
These he attributed to the Beduins. On the summit his guide 
drew his sandals from his feet, as if the place was hallowed ; 
and he told Ruppell that he had twice visited the spot before, 
and had offered two sheep there — once on the occasion of 
the birth of a son, and again after his recovery from sickness. 
This seemed to point back to the time when this place had 
a sanctity even in heathen eyes : and that it was considered 
holv by Christians has some roniirmation in the ruins of the 
great convent wiiich once stood on the south-west side, and 
in the fnif?ments of hermitajies which lie scattered around. 
The wild ruggedness of Serbal, and its isolated position, re- 
marks Ruppell, make it much more imposing and striking 
than any other mountain of the Peninsula, and may have 
been the reason why In ancient times it was marked out as 
the object of a pilgrimage. The highest point Ruppell found 
to be 6342 Paris feet above the sea. It docs not therefore 
by any means overtop Sinai, or the most lofty eminences of 
the Sinai group, but lies from 1500 to 2000 feet lower. Yet 
its bold front and its isolated grandeur misled even Burck- 
hardt, who thought it higher than Mount St Catherine. From 
the summit Ruppell could descry the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea, and could look down the Peninsula as far as Ras 
Mohammed. He descended to Wadi Rimm in two hours and 
u lialf, ami deelfired that this adventure, with the thirst which 
he suilered, and the glare of the sun^ was tiie most formidable 
of his life. 

The high degree of interest which seemed to attach itself to 

Serbal as the object of early pilgrimages, prompted Lepsius — 
who, in opposition to all tradition, held tliat Serbal and not 
Sinai was the scene of the giving of the law — to make a care- 
ful examination of the whulo neighbourhood, and study the 
antig[uities of the place^ and their relutiun to the scriptural narra- 
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tive. He commeticcd his ascent^ on the 27th of March 1845. 
He was forced to go round the south-eastern extremity of the 
mounUin, and ascend behind from the south, as the access up 
the Rimm ravine would have been impossible. A quarter of 
an liour aljovc liis encampment he came to a spring, shaded bj 
nebck, hama da, and palm trees, whose fresh pure water was 
walled round to the depth of several feet. lie then climbed 
over a small rib of the mountaiu, on wliich there stood several 
ancient stone houses, down into another branch of the Rimm 
valley, and in an hour and a half reached the south-eastern 
angle of the mountain. From this jjoiiit he pursued a paved 
road of rock, which was even sometimes supported by mason 
work. Tliis led to an artificial terrace and a wall — the remains, 
as it appeared, of u Iiouse that had been destroyed — and to a cool 
spring shaded by tall reeds, a pabn tree, and several jassur 
bushes. The whole mountain is here overgrown with habak 
and other sweet-smellinfj herbs. Some minutes farther on he 
came to several caves in the rock, which once served as hermits^ 
cells ; and after wandering for almost four hours, he reached 
a small plateau spreading out between the summits, where 
again he found a house with two rooms. A road led over 
this level ground to the edge of the western side of the 
mountain, which sinks at first steep and rugged, then in more 
gently inclined wide ribs to the sandy plain of el-Ge'ah, and 
disclosed across the sea a glorious prospect of the opposite 
coast, and the Egyptian chain of mountains bounding it. IVom 

* From Lepsiua' manuscript journal ; compare Erbkam, Spcclalkarte 
tier Kloster und Stadt-Umnrn von Faran in Palmengr^uvk am Fusi^ tics Set' 
bal, in Miirz avfgenommen 1845, von R. Lepeius. [Since liitter made the 
above reference, Lepdua* aoooont has not only been publisbed ia Oermaiiyt 
but tnadatod into English. See UwtkmMB translation (London, Beatly, 
pnb.); also Bobn's Antiq. Lib. — Lepsiua, Letters from Egypt^ Ethiopia^ 
and the Peninsula of Siiiat. See also LepsiuB* lour from Thebes to the 
Penh/tuln of Sinai, traiii>latc«l into Enj^b'sh by C. H. CottrcU. In the Brit. 
Mus. Lib. (consult name i^epsius in Cat.) and at the lioyal Geographical 
Society's Boomi in London can be seen Erbkamli map, refemd to 
Rittor, of SoImI and ito neighboinliood, contnictod fram Lepdw^ mate- 
rials ; thia ia reduced unaltered in Bohn'a Lepaius, and made much more 
distinct tlian t!io orij^nal. It is admirably adapted to IDustrate thia whole 
volume, besides being uncommonly oix;n and clear ; generalizing the 
feature happily, and at the same time retaining much more detail than 
Sinakj liae done in hit mape of the Petiinaii]e.*-^ED.] 
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this point the rock-patli suddenly desceuJed along the nigged 
mouutain declivity into a wild deep basin, rouud wliich the five 
summits of Serbal meet in a semicircle, forming a mighty 
crown. In tlic niiddlc of this basin are the ruins of an old 
conveiu, ! > V lach the mountain path leads, but which he had 
not aaic tu vi It. He therefore returned across tlic level space, 
and then began tt» ascend the most soutliern of the summits of 
Serbal. A\'lien he had almost got to the top o! tlie height, he 
thought that he observed that the second suuHiiiL was somewhat 
higliLi', and therefore hastened down again and sought out a 
way to reach it. He at length succeeded in clambering up 
from the north-east side. Here, to his astonishment, between 
the two points into which tlie summit is divided, he found a 
small level valley, plentifully supplied with shrubs and herbs ; 
and from this he lirst ascended the one, then the other point, 
and by the assistance of his guide, who was conversant with the 
spot, he took the \mTit& of the compass with reference to all the 
places of note which might be here surveyed in the wide horizon. 
He clearly saw how much Sinai rose above the highest peak of 
Serbal, and how pre-eminently Om Shomar towers above all 
the other mountains of the Peninsula. Ho did not take the 
circtutotis road down by which he had ascended, but leaped 
down like 8 chamois from block to block, taking an almost 
direct coarse to the Wadi Rimm ; and in two hours and a half 
be reached his tent, confirming lluppelFs testimony, that it was 
the most difficult and fatiguing tour of his life. 

I have quoted Lepsius^ account with this degree of fnloess, 
because it affords such a strong conBrmatlon <ii a fact which is 
almost universal, that the more cknelj we look into the most * 
deserted and soUtary, and one would think munhabitable parts 
of our globe^ the primeval forests of America^ the Sahara waste, 
and the wild scditudes of Arabia Petrgea, we find the footprints 
of man, and see that there Is no region so inhospitable but 
he finds in it a shelter and a home» Oar sense of the word 
uninhabitable is purely relative thereforei and falls mto disuse 
the more closely we study the habits of our race.^ 

* More recent nccotniii of tlie ascent of Serbal may be found in Stan- 
ley's Sinai (Did PiiUaUi^^ who with a comjietent guide ascended with great 
ease ; aUo iu Dr Stewart's picturesque aud by no means superficial work, 
Tki Tan QMiiht Khan, Dr Stewart lens to the eplnioik tliaA Seibtl was 
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mSCUBSION III. 

THE WADI FEIliAK, WITH ITS ARCniTECTURAL BEMAIXS, AND THOSE IN THE 

WADI ALEUT. 

I liave already traced the course of the Wadi el Sheikh 
down to the defile known to the Araba as eUBaeb, or the Gate^ 
which forms the north<>ea8t entrance into the Wadi Feiran. 
We can now go on from that place, and follow Lepsios in his 
coarse out from the Birom Wadi before we fay to Become 
familiar with the topography of that remarkable yalley* The 
most fnll and graphic map of the regloD is that given by 
Laborde.^ He gives the enture length of the wadi from el- 
Bneb to the entrance of Wadi Mokkateb as twelve honis. 

Leaving his camp in the Wadi Rimm at an early hour, he 
came in the course of an honr to the jonction of the Wadi 
Selaf and the Wadi el Sheikh, where again he saw, on the 
left, the remains of some stone houses. The valley is here 
broad, and ill adapted to inscriptions; yet there were some on 
one block of granite which lies on the riglit, directly at the 
opening of the Wadi el Sheikh. Only five minntes' walk 
farther, and he came to a grove of tarfa trees, always indicating 
a moist soil, and which extends as far aa el-Bneb, the point 
where the valley begins to bear the name Fekan. He reiuched 
el*Bueb in an honr and a half after leaving his encampment. 
Lepsins noticed there large masses of earth deposits, in some 
cases eighty and a hundred feet high, lying in the hollow of 
the valley, and with their yellow colour forming a very striking 
contrast to the bloodr-red porphyry which in many places spans 
the wadi. He supposed that once the vall^ was closed in here, 
and that the waters roshing down from all sides, and even from 
Jebel Musa, united in forming a lake. To this cause he 

the aoene of the giving of the law, and SHerts liiat the Wadi AMat at its 

base is amply laige enough to accommodate the entire host of Israel. From 
that vall»»y every peak of S^erbal he tliiiiLs to l>e visible. He fully confirms 
the accountH of Baickbaxdti Kuppell, and Lepsios i^arding the difiicultjr of 
ascent. — Ei». 

^ Fw fXan de» mt'iut <b Onadii Jlenwi, end topographiqm 
du OmoM FetroM, in labordels F«y. ie VArdhit Frtrig^ pp. 68, 09. [See 
alio bis CmmeiUairt mw fEndi, p. 85.— Ed.] 
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aflcribes the foniwtioii of QnB remarkable deposit of earth, and 
supposes tliat ihe poeitioa of Feiian as the lowest point of a 
large moontainoos district occaftionfl the nnnsnal snpplj of 
water that issues forth at this point. A quarter of an hour 
westward from eUBneb the gorge called el-Ahedar plnoges 
awaj to the norths and a little farther <m towards the west the 
Wadi Urn Battame (Borckhardfa Ertama) appears, leading 
across to the Wadi Bimm, and so to the nor^ peaks of the 
east side of SerbaL 

, The stratified deposits which Bnppdl observed at the 
eastern extremi^ of the valkj, one hundred feet in thickness, 
ererywhere homogeneous, Ijing horizontallj', and coming into 
jnzta^Qsitioa with the upright masses of syenite and porpbyij, 
continue on through the western portion of the Wadi Feiran, 
or rather its north-westerly portion. In the vallej u found a 
dense growth of tarf a trees ; at the side of this grove, and on 
the north, is the mountain wall of Mecdik, on the south Hardhe. 
A half-hour farther on, at tho Wadi el Kachele, or the Ens cl 
Nachele, t.e. the Mounts of Palms, contiguous to the Jcbci 
Ilardhe and Menega (both northern spurs of Serbal), the Wadi 
Eeiran turns sharply from th6 north>west to the south-west^ 
and even to the south, till it is stopped by high banks of clay. 
Here the richest vegetation is to be found: the tamarisks 
diffuse the most delightful perfume; and where they are not 
found, date palms take their place. Very soon tho springs are 
seen, which in a short time form a dear singing brook, trans- 
forming the wilderness of the desert into a paradise. Here 
begin the palm plantations^ the groves of sittcrc and ncbek, 
and the fruit-trees. The traveller wanders through a rich and 
fertile park, and the place bears the name ^ el^Gennain," t.^. 
the Gardens. ' 

Along the brook there is found a fine thrifty growth of 
sedge {chaOba) : the black soil is moist, and is beautiBed by the 
preKuce of moss and grass; Uue flowerets, resembling the 
European forget-me-not, peep up here and there ; swallows are 
seen flying, and singing birds are heard in the trees; among 
them there has been observed a blackish grey nightingale, 
perhaps the tardus melanoeqmhis, like the one seen in Aila 
with long tail feathers. Tischendorf speaks of having seen 
flocks of beautiful mottled starlings. The soil is largely corn- 
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posed of alluvianiy and is so rich as to nourish tarfa trees of 
uncommon size, some of them two and a half and three feet ia 
diameter, and greatly in contrast with those which are seen 
elsewhere. There is also a very^ fine gro%vth of palma, which 
receive abundant moistore from the brook, whose bed is never 
dry, and whose wntors are sometimes so abundant as to send 
their surplus even to the sea. On the preoipitoos rocks which 
hem in the Wadi Feiran, as in the neighbouring smaller wadis, 
may be seen the habitations of men ; goats and sheep are to be 
observed under the trees, and children playing in the brook. 
An hour*s distance from el-Bueb, west of the sharp soutli- 
westerly curve of the fruitful tamarisk grove, there is seen on 
the cliffs at the right, at a place called Hererat, an ancient ruin, 
partly built of stone, partly out of tiles, the only one of the 
kind in the country, and apparently the remauis of an ancient 
convent, surrounded by walls and stone houses, which evidently 
date back to a time when a Christian settlement was here ; for 
such structures have never been erected by Bcduins. It is 
these ancient ruins which are even now associated with fields 
of wlieat and tobacco and vineyards. The little villa<^o is now 
deserted ; the wild Arabs do not choose such liouses for their 
dwcllin<;s, but prefer to live in rude huts made of wooden poles 
and covered with matting and boughs, and not standlnij out. 
conspicuously like those of the early Christian inhabitants of 
Wadi Feiran, but retreating behind the liillocks ncnr by and in 
the minor wadis. The rocks which stand out in front are too 
much scarred and broken to be suitable for inscriptions. Below 
these ragged walls of rock, and near the ruined convent, there 
are the remains of walls built of mingled stone and lime, but 
in one place tbry have fallen in and made a great pile of 
rubbish at least tifteen paces in diameter. From this point the 
view falls directly into the sliort cleft called Wadi Debbc, on 
the east side of Jebel Debbe : it broadens, however, as one 
goes westward, and is covered with a beautiful carpet of palm 
tufts, among which some trees and hedgerows appear. This 
growth continues still westward, reaching its termination at the 
ruins of tiie ancient city of Faran, where the Wadi Feiran and 
the Wadi Alciat have their junction. The Ikrerat has not been 
carefully described by any traveller excepting Lepsiu;».^ 
^ Lejp&ius, maniMTTipt account, 1845. 
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The Wadi Feiran beoomeB broader at its junction with the 
Aleiat, through wliich runs the Seil cl Aleiat, i.e. the brook or 
river bed of the Aleiat^ indicating the channel of torrents wliich 
still come in the rnlny seasons, dashing down the northern 
slope of Serbal. In the middle of this bed or channel may 
be seen a hillock plainly made up of mountain deiritusj and 
bearing upon its top, which may be a hundred feet from the 
level of the valley, the ruins of an ancient convent, Ilererate el 
Kebir, i.e. the greater Hererat. At the left, at the foot of this 
hillock — that is, on its eastern side— Lepsius saw the shattered 
fragments, the pillars and capitals of an ancient church, hewn 
out of a very tractable sandstone, but not retaining at present 
many traces of their original form. North of the hillock, and 
at the base of the steep walls of the wadi, the distinguislied 
Egyptologist discovered the ruins of the ancient city of Faran 
or Pharan, mentioned in the second century Ly Chuulius 
Ptolemaeus, by Nilus, Cosmos, and Antoninus Martyr in tlie 
third and fourth centuries, and stated by ^lacri/.i to be a place 
of ruins in the fifteenth. It was once tlie residence of a 
Christian bisliop, and it must have been a complete Christian 
city before tlie convent at Sinai was built, wliich took place 
early in the sixth century. About a Inmdred of tlie stone 
houses of this ancient city are still used by the Arnfj?, Avho livp 
in little wooden huts around, as storehouses for their fruits and 
other vnlunbles. But Lepsius says that it took not long to 
discover tliat this city was built on the site and with the 
materials of another. In most of the houses, though the main 
j)art of the material was granite, there were sandstone blocks, 
architraves, and columns of the ruined chureli and convent 
buiMinL"^. They are very distinguishable from the far older 
tomb-like but carefully constructed stone liouses which are still 
to be found on the neighbouring mountains and in the Wadi 
Aleiat hard by, and wdnch unquestionably belong to a Christian 
epoch, while tliis city in its present state is evidently the work 
of purely Arabian hands. It is unquestionably this place which 
^lacrizi refers to as a city of Amalek, and near which, in the 
mountains close by, there was a multitude of caves filled with 
skeletons, which had come down from the time when Christians 
occupied the place. At present no bones are to be found there. 

The main channel of the brook rons northward towards the 
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plain and the site of the old city, where stand the hntt now 
inhabited. A second brandi of the atream bends southward, 
and rons towards the middle of the hillock on whidi the 
mined convent stands; it there conrses around the hill, and on 
its north side joins the other branch. From this point it 
pnrsnea a meandering way, jret in a general north-westerly 
direction, watering here and there patches of fruitful soil 
covered with palm trees, but at last disappears in a cleft in the 
rocks, and is seen no more. 

Only to this place does the fertility of the Wadi Feiran 
extend: west of the hillock on which the Feiran convent lies 
in ruins, the general poverty of the soil begins : no more palms 
are to be seen, and only hero and there a tamarisk and a low 
growth of brash find sufBdrat nourishment It is possible 
that the brook of the Wadi Aleiat has at the timis of its freshets 
washed away all the good earth through the Wadi Feuran to 
the sea ; yet in ordinary times the brook runs quietly enough, 
distributing its much needed gifts to the palm trees by its side, 
until it comes to it3 abrupt termination alluded to above. 

The true Wadi Feiran is of veiy moderate breadth, but is 
of considerable length from east to west, as two and a half hours 
are required to pass from el-6aeb, the eastern barrier, to the 
conventcrowned hillock of Hererat at the vest. Its northern 
and southern limits aro steep mountain walls. Within this 
space there is everywhere that thick deposit of yellowish clay, 
rich in marl, of which I have already spoken ; a soil peculiarly 
characteristic, and whose like is only found in the Wadi el 
Sheikh. Unquestionably it is the soil which is the main source 
of the r^cat fertility of the Wadi Feiran, and not the wat^ 
which flows through it, although the latter is a prominent 
auxiliar}', and is not to be overlooked in accounting for the 
paradisaic'd abundance of vegetation* The brook which irrigates 
the Wadi Feiran is one of the very few perennial streams of the 
P niii 111 1, of which Ruppell found but three others — those in 
Wadis Hcbran, Salaka, and Ain ; and it is just as valuable in 
assisUng the growth of vegetation as all brooks are which break 
their way through masses of rock, and wind through narrow 
defiles till they disappear in the sand, or those which filter 
down from pool to pool, distributing a regularly graduated 
amount of moisture to the gardens which depend upon them, 
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as in the gardens of Sinai. But the main part of the fertility 
of Feiran cannot be ascribed to this sonrce, bat lies in the 
veiy constitution of the soil itself, which appears to have once 
been the basin of a lake, filliii/]j the whole of what is now the 
fruitful and beautiful wadi. This is Lepsius* opinion, and it 
rests upon a high degree of probability. The great body of 
water entering through el-Bueb once filled the whole of the 
basin, being shut in on the north and south by .the steep walls 
of rock, and on the west by the hillock Uererat, on which the 
rained convent stands. At length the mass became so deep as 
to burst its way through westward to the sea, leaving when the 
waters had flowed away the basin which is now called the Wadi 
Feiran, and giving it that rich and deep soil which makes it 
the gem of the whole Peninsula. Should future geological 
research confirm this opinion, it would at once explain the great 
difference between its geognostical character and that of all the 
other Sinaitic wadis, although still that formation would be seen 
to be anterior to all human history. The records of man have 
nothing to show regarding this point: the place where tlie history 
of our race first cumcs into contact with the Wadi Feiran is at 
the time when its inhabitants were the rude Amalekites who 
contended for its possession with the children of Israel. 

Although I have been able to follow thus closely the minute 
and exceedingly accurate account^ given by my hononrcd and 
kind fri r: 1, y t I cannot forbear, before accompanying him 
to the Wadi Aieiat and its inscriptions, adding such particulars 
from earlier travellers as shall complete the whole subject, and 
round out the full measure of its details. 

IVom Niebuhr we learn that, deceived by his guide, he saw 
but a small part of the Wadi Feiran, but what he did sec 
confirms in all respects the accounts nir i ly quoted. He tells 
us that his guide, the Bedain sheikh, lived in this valley, 
where he had two wives, the one of wliom occu{)ied lierself 
with the tents and the household a flairs, while the other tended 
the date plantations some way off. The sheikh himself gained 

' Riiter quotes from the manuscript of Lepjius, not theu published. I 
find, on consulting the two Englisii tnuislatious afterwards made, that the 
material whicb Ritter had before him was more ample than Lepsiiu' printed 
German copy contained ; and the reader who wishes to have the full ac- 
ocmat of the Wadi Feinun has it in the above tcanalation from Ritter.— Ed. 
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his support, not by the tillage of that beautiful place, but by 
transporting persons and goods to and from Suez. The wife 
who remained in charge of the tents complained to Niebnhr 
that she very seldom saw her husband ; for he was away in 
£^{ypt nearly all of the time, — an instructive passage, which 
throws much light on the occupations of the Arabs of the wadi^ 
and on the habits of most of the Beduins of the Peninsula. 

Ruppell in his visit. to this region did not pay much attention^ 
to the Wadi Fciran ; but in noticing the ruins found at the 
western extremity, he hastily set them down as ancient forts or 
rude strongholds put up there to guard the position, and as 
such they seemed to him little likely to repay much examina- 
tion. He was struck, however, at finding some astronomical 
characters, lilies, and crosses, graven on some of tlie stones, 
and set the time of erecting the structure as early as the fifth 
century. lie speaks particularly of finding a brick cistern 
which he thought might once have been used as a bath. At 
his second visit he ascertained the latitude of the place, which 
he found to be 28" 41' 45 " N., and says that the Arabs called 
it by the name el-Mohezet. At that time he remarked on 
the south-west wall of the valley some toinb-liko excavations 
made in the Egyptian styleii bat destitute of hieroglyphical 
inscriptions. 

Burckhardt has given us his usual clear description of tlie 
Wadi Feiran, which he declares without reserve to bo tlio most 
beautiful place in the whole Peninsula. One may walk for two 
hours, he says, and pass a continual succession of date palms 
and gardens, all of them well watered with sjnniL^s, which 
bubble up amid them. It is very singular that iiurckhardt 
makes no allusion to a perennial brook in the vale: he speaks 
only of springs, although lie cites a passage from Macrizi which 
alludes to a brook beinir found there : and he must have been 
familiar with the torrents which in winter sometimes break iu 
from the Wadi el Sheikli, and pour themselves south of the 
birket Faroun into tlio Gulf of Suez. Seetzcn, too, speaks 
only of a spring which runs as far as % man will walk in ten 
minutes, and is then lost in the sand. Under the palm trees, 
Burckhardt tells us that the huts of the Jebalije Arabs were 

1 E. KuppoUf Schrtibtn^ Livonio 1817, ia FuMdgrabtn du OruntM^ vol 
V. p. 432 et fic^. 
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standing, who live there, and whose duty it is to till the soil for 
the real owners?, the Towaia tribes, particularly the Szowabha, 
and whose pay consists in one-tliird of the rrross product.^. Yet 
their o( ( upation is far from being j^roliTaljif : for at the time 
of tlu' (late harvest the vale is full of Arabs, v, li(» come to enjoy 
It, and who must all be welcome as guests, and enjoy to the 
full all the trood things of the plnce, even thoufrh their poor 
hosts go without. For the date is not the onlv fruit ^v]^i^!) is 
found there. The nebck comes to perfection, and when ground 
to a powder and mixed with butter milk, it is a favourite article 
of food with the Arabs. Cucumbers, melons. onion<^, and the 
egg plant, do well there; tobacco grows with great luxuri- 
ance, and is much used for smoking; hemp succeeds also, and 
is used for the same purpose ; but apples, pears, and apricots 
are not found in this fertile vale, and do better in the cooler 
climate of Sinai. And yet, despite the renowned fruitfulness 
of the Wadi Feiran, Burckhardt says further, that the soil is so 
rocky tliat it would be impos«?ib]e to gather a harvest of com 
there, equal to the wants of the smallest Arab tribe. Barley 
and wheat hardly return the seed which is sown. Schimpcr 
confirms this statement, and says that the whole amount of 
products of the AVadi Feiran is so slight, that tiie herd? of goits 
have to supply a great portion of the food of the Arab inhabit- 
ants, and that these arc driven perforce to the wandering life 
they lead, in conducting caravans and the like. Yet to do this 
they must have a large number of enmels, and they must wander 
over a broad grazing ground^ extending many a day's journey 
from the Wadi Feiran. 

In consequence of the narrowness of the vale — for Burck- 
hardt estimated it to be but a hundred paces wide — and by 
reason of the steepness of the walls on the north and the 
south, the heat is generally very oppressive during tlie warm 
months ; and as the water is not remarkably good, it not a 
situation favourable to health. The Jebalije Arabs who live 
there are not so robust as the Bed u ins, and in summer are 
much subject to fevers. They do not remain therefore in the 
lowest part of the wadi when the weather is hottest, but with- 
draw to the ndjneent heights, leaving only as maoy as are 
needed to attend to the tents and the gardens. 

At the western extremity of the date plantations Burckhardt 
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says that he saw tlie ruins of the ancient city of Faran, lying 
on both sides of the wadi, which there hits u breadth of about 
a (quarter of an hour. The houses, he says, are built entirely 
out uf stoDc; some arc cemented, but the greater part ai*c with- 
out it. He sets their number as high as two hundred. On 
the north wall of the vale he saw no traces of former buikhugs, 
but on the south side ho di:iL i>\ ered a broad structure, whose 
, lower portions were of stone, and whose higher poiLions were 
ot brick : this is probably the building which Lcpsius supposes 
to have been a church. At the base of the southern mountain 
wall lie noticed the remains of a small aqueduct, and saw taweis 
upon a number of the neighbouring hills. 

Three-quarters of an hour farther down the valley, Biirch- 
iiardt noticed several small grottos in the rock, liewn out very 
roughly, without any regularity, and without any symmetry. 
The greater ])art of them seemed to owe their commencement 
to nature, aud their later form to the hand of man. Some of 
tlic largest, found next to the destroyed eit\ , probably served as 
dwellings ; others were evidently tombs ; but ie\'. ol them were 
capacious enough to recei\e more than tlu'ec corj^ses, and were 
not over three or four feet high. In no one of them were to 
be found traces of antiquities. 

A half-hour s walk from tiic last palm trees of the Wadi 
Feiran, Burckhardt discovered at the right, on the path by 
the mountain wall, the ruins of a little city or village j the 
previous portion of the valley was, however, entirely free 
from any traces of man. The houses here were better built 
than in the other city ; they were made of well-laid stones, 
were two storeys in height, and every one had five large 
square windows in front : the roof in all had fallen in. There, 
too, he found traces of tombs, as in the place mentioned just 
above. Burckhardt counted more than a hundred of these 
deserted, ruined houses. This place seems to be the same as 
that which Ruppell supposed to be the remains of ancient 
stronghold^ as well as that which Lepsius thought to be a con- 
vent. No other travellers have, however, alluded so markedly 
to any two-storeyed building at that place ; others speak only 
in a general way of ruins. It were to be wished that, full as 
are the accounts given both by Burckhardt and by Lepsius, 
a still greater degree of minuteness might yet be attained re- 
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garding these rains. Bnt these eminent travellers both agree 
in supposing the large two-storeyed edifice to be the remains of 
a convent which we know to have been in Feiran, from doca- 
ments which Bnrckhardt examined in the libraiy at Sinai, not 
to ^eak of the allusion made to a Christian establishment in 
the Wadi Feiran by Claud. Ptolemssusy in the vety dawn of 
the Christian era. 

I have in another place alluded to the bishopric of Faran, 
and to the ancient title found still in historic records — £d* 
Theonasy Dei misercUione I^byter tt LeQaim tancU MtmiU 
Sinai et EhaUku ae sanctissimcB eeeUncB de J'haran; but of 
a convent there we have no distinct account, excepting the one 
already mentioned, found by Burckhardt among the manu- 
scripts of the library at Mount Sinai. And, at the same time, 
the character of the age forbids our entertaining any doubt 
about the possibility of there having been such an establish- 
ment there, but on the contrary renders it very probable; 
and it was the opinion of Le Quieu^ that an earlier seat of 
the bishop of Faran had, after falling into ruin, been trans- 
ferred to the Convent of Mount Sinai, and that the superioi 
had riftcrwards received ordination as bishops — an honour 
which did not fall naturally to the head of a convent. For 
it is certain from that *'Theonas" document already referred 
to, written in the year 536, that such a change had taken 
place ; and the probable union of two convents makes it 
more intelligible why Pholius, who wrote before the middle 
of the sixth century, spoke of himself as Prcesul Ecclesice 
Fharon vel Montis Sinaif and why with the gradually growing 
importance and prestige of Sinni the name of Pharan should 
become less hallowed and attractive, and at last should pass 
quite into obscurity. And it is very probable that the contest 
of the bishop with the victorious Byzantine church was very 
influential in securing the entire overthrow of the establishment 
of the Ecclesia Faran; for in the seventh century we find 
Theodorus Episcopus Pharan mentioned as the chief repre- 
sentative and leading advocate of a heretical party in the dog- 
matic Monothelitic strifes.' He was proscribed in the Lateran 

> Mich, de Qden, Orieiis CMftanttf, Op. posth. T. iiL 1740, Id. 760, etc 
' Neandor, Alhenmne Ge$eh» der dbiKftcAen Sel und Kirdte, toL Ui. 
iaS4, pp. 
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Council licld at Eome in 649, and at the (Ecumenical Council 

lield at Constantinople in (580, and his teachings put under the 
ban. After liim there appears no name of an Episcopns Ecclesia3 
Pharan. Tlicre is, tlien, from the seventh to the fifteenth 
centuries no history of a Christian Pliaran : and it is to be 
regretted that the only document relatiufr to the subject has 
been only cursorily examined by Burckhardt. The graves of 
the present Arab inhabitants of the Wadi Feiran indicate that 
they have only within recent times come into possession of 
tlie place. Their dead tliov bury, not in the AVacli Feiran, but 
beyond ail the ruins, in the valley contaniing the shrine of 
their sheikh Abu Taleb. The numerous skeletons of which 
Macrizi makes esj)ecial mention, as depf>sited in the caves on 
both sides of the \Vadi Feiran, are, in view of all the facts of 
tlie case, probably no Mohammedan remains, but those of 
former Christian possessors of the place. This is confirmed, 
too, by what the Arabs told Lepsius, that in some of the caves 
are still to be seen the bones of Nazarenes, i.e. of Christians. 

It now remains to enter into a more detailed description of 
the Wndl Alciat, the chief branch towards the south of the 
Wadi Feiran, and leadinu to the northern base of Serbal. We 
have already, in Burckhardt's company, glanced at it, and have 
noticed Lcpsins' repeated references to it. It will richly repay 
a more careful study. 

It lies between Mount Debbe on the east and Mount Maa 
on the west, and bcfrinninrr at its diverixence from the ^VadI 
Feiran, where tlie ruins of the ancient city of Faran lie, it 
continues its course first southwardly, then to the south-east, 
always tolerably broad, and is in leni;th from the junction with 
Feiran and the base of Serbal a two hours' walk. Up to the 
place where the wadi bends, and where a spring is found, there 
is a hu'LTc number of inscriptions, ruins, and tombs; and after 
that, the glory of the Lord's work begins more and more con- 
spicuously to appear. The Wadi Aleiat is called el-Derb Serbal, 
or the road to Serbal, and its name is cxactlv conformaliL^ to the 
fact: for as the traveller advances through it, the mountain rises 
in unbroken sublimity before him, all of its five ])eaks being 
clearly visilde, and there being not even a hillock in tho way. 
When the sun is shining upon the mountain, the sharp jdunacles 
glow with an almost unearthly splendour, and the mouotain 
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seems a flame. Seen from tlie Wadi Aleiat, Serbal is decidedly 
the most imposing eminence of the wliole Pciiinsii].:i. The road 
prolonged would lead to the suiiimit of one of the loftiest 
pinnacles of the luomituin, but %vLich has never been ascended. 

Lepsius, who is of the opinion that the law was given at 
Serbal, thinks th:it: Closes must have iisceuded the mountain at 
this place, aiid that a barrier was put up at its base, lest the 
people who lived iu the stone houses whose ruins are now 
standing should go up and touch the mount. The valley is 
full of sejal (acacia) and ucbek ; at the left, where there are 
the most ruius, there are the most inscriptions : iiu block 
lias fallen or been broken there fur th iiiands of years; and 
the inscriptions seem to be preserved Ly lying fur the most 
part in the dry bed of the ^tn ;un, which is rarely filled 
with water. The inscriptions and luius seem to be of e(^ual 
antiquity. 

The place where the ruins are found in the Wadi Aleiat is 
called Sich el Udhar, and is removed some distance from the 
junction with the Wadi Feiran. The liouses which are there 
are houses only generically : they consist each merely of a low 
stone cell, about eight feet long and two wide, and capable of 
being covered with a flat stone, which spans the entire breadth. 
These stones are very roughly hewn, and arc laid on without 
any special nicety. As the celk or houses arc not high enough 
for a person to stand in, they might be taken, some of thcni at 
least, for tombs, if we found bones, or the least traces of inter- 
ments. Nor are there inscriptions upon their walls ; and the 
little huts seem to have been constructed with a view to pro- 
viding a cool place to sit, or to serve us a mere encampment. 
Farther on in the valley they become larger ; yet their object 
still remains exceedingly uncertain, though there they are 
evidently too lai'ge for tombs. Lepsius took sketches of some 
of them. One of these houses had two contiguous chambers, 
one of which was entirely closed, and had to be reached from 
above. Bemoving the stones which covered it, he found it to 
be entirely empty, and it was evident that it had never been 
distnrbed before. 

These rade houses continued to be found up the wadi to 
the bend which disclosed the five-pinnacled Serbal, where they 
cease^ although traces of them may be discovered still farther. 
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The inscriptions, which arc extremely numerous, lie in the 
lower valley, near the brook, along the Derb Serbal, and are 
also traced in the upper valley, above the spnn<j;. They arc 
not very deeply cut in the hard granite ; but the dilTerence of 
colour between them and the unwritten rock is very marked. 
The inscriptions are precisely similar in character to those 
of the Wadi Mokkateb, and need oo special description in this 
place. 

Note. — Serbal as a Mount of Heathen Worship, and tJte 
Encampment of Riphidim at its Base. 

Great as have been the advances in topographical and 
antiquarian research within the past few years, they have not 
been sufficient upon the Sinaitic Peninsula to guide us to 
decisive results regardintr its relation to the events recorded in 
the Mosaic records, or to entitle us to speak dogmatically 
upon them. Still the ra])id progress which has been made 
within the past ten years in this direction allows us to suppose, 
that although we are now in the very infancy df this depart- 
ment of knowledge, our course will be sufficiently marked in 
the time to come, so that at some future period many of our 
doubts will be cleared up, and some degree of certainty 
gained. At present, rich in suggestion and in the deepest 
moral interest as are the highways and byways of the Penin- 
sula, our knowledge of them is most desultory and im- 
perft'ct. And if we speak of places, the case is not much 
better. The whole held is now obscure to us : we know about 
a few places, and the thorouLrh faros which connect them ; and 
while we are continually he ii iiii; about them over and over 
from every latest traveller, none, or very few, break fresh 
ground, and tell us of the cross roads and the out-of-the-way 
places : these all lie in tlieir old solitude and desolation. But 
till this kind of travelling is changed, we can have no correct 
map, indeed no map approximating to correctness; and so long 
as scientific expeditions persist in dashing thi*ough a land so 
r\c]\ ill iiil'jrest as this, lingering at places of great importance 
sometimes merely for hours, and rarely for more than a few 
days, we shall only accumulate hypotheses instead of certified 
results, and our darkness will be all the while growing doubly 
black '. we shall not be gaining certainty even rej;ai*diQg the 
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present cliaractor of tlic coiintrv, not to speak of its siiLlIme 
past, and that lioary antiquity whose testimonies are to bo seen 
in the myriad inscriptions which remain, but no one of whicli 
lias ever been read, even by those wlio speak most confidently 
about the past history of this sacred land. And to speak with 
any assurance reirardinfj such a niaiter as whether Scrbal or 
Sinai was the mount which witnessed the rriving of the law, 
requires that many a hiatus in our present knowledge be filled, 
and many a doubtful ]jlace identified. 

Very nuich remains to be done before we can assert that 
we are famiHar witli the country soutli of Sinai ; and, coming 
back to the Serbal, we have to confess that only one of its 
summits has as yet been ascended, and that the one lying 
farthest back anrl most removed every way from the approach 
through the Derb Serbal or Wadi Aleyat — the great towering 
pinnacle which looks down into that most important valley — 
remains yet unexplored and undescribed. Indeed, no one has 
even yet explored the Derb Serbal up to its very end, studied 
the formation of the mountains which lie around its yet un- 
known beginning, or traced the course of the other wadis which 
break through that wild region. Lcpsius made a noble com- 
mencement ; but the work remains where he left it. All that 
lies outside of the beaten path of the Beduins has been ignored ; 
and np to this time we have no detailed description of the 
ancient and garden-girded Convents of Deir Barabra, Dcir 
Sikelje (Sigillye), cl-FeireTa, and Deir Antus. And so far as 
concerns the route taken by the children of Israel, we are able 
to indicate with a feeling of certainty but two or three stations, 
and trace them to Serbal or to Sinai ; but after the time when 
they received the law, their course is to us tei'va incognita. And 
how little do wo know of the relation of the journey of Israel 
to the cotemporaneous Egyptian works at Sarbat el Chadem ! 

Had I ever visited this land, I doubt not that I should have 
been compelled, by the majesty of its scenery present before 
the eye, to come to the same decided convictions which most 
travellers have expressed ; but it has never been my lot to view 
the country of which I am writing. Yet at a distance it may 
be possible better to command the whole field, and weigh the 
reports which have been brought back by those who have them- 
selves explored the land. It will be my aim here, as everywhere 
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else, in default of reaching certainty, to attain to the highest 
measure of probability, and to apply that role with all fidelity to 
the great historical events which have made the Sinai Peninsula 
conspicuous. And we gain an impressive lesson in this whole 
review, from the fact that, when the children of Israel had been 
condttcted over their tortoons path to the banks of the Jordan, 
and when they could view it historically, and look back upon 
the steps of that generation which had died in the wilderness, 
we do not find that the course which they had taken was promi- 
nent in their thoughts. God had led th^ In such a way, and 
through such a country, that they had almost no associations 
with it which were dear, and which they wished to cherish : 
the leading of God was the great fact which stood out most 
prominently in their thought^of that Crod who did not wish 
that they should follow Him back into the desert, but ever 
onward to the sacred hill of Zion. And therefore it is, that 
even the very mount itself where the law was given became, 
not indistinct in the Hebrew's religion, but n^lected in his 
travds. He did not value the place ; he did not make pil- 
grimages to It ; and he seemed to care as little as most have 
done^ until the question was so recently taken up and argued, 
whether it were Serbal or Sinai that witnessed the momentous 
scene. It was enough for him that both were grand enough for 
such an event, both worthy of becoming a resting-place for the 
glory of Jehovah. But to us the question is a more interesting 
one^ it would seem, than to the Hebrews themselves ; and as 
we have already examined some of the grounds which have led 
able minds to accept Sinai as the scene of law-giving, we will 
now eumine the view taken by others, especially the learned 
and eloquent Lepsius, that Serbal was the mount which God 
honoured with His presence. 

The indifference which has been felt during the few last 
centuries towards Serbal, is in the most marked contrast with 
the profound reverence with which it was regarded in earlier 
times, and I may even say in the earliest times, of which those 
very ancient memorials which stand there are a clear ringing 
echo, which has not yet died away from among those mountain 
heights, and which has been sounding down, not through 
centuries alone, but through thousands of years. To what 
epoch do those memorials belong t Are they Mosaic^ Christian, 
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Mbhammedaii f Axe they haply still more andeai — ^die traces 
of a primeTal occupation of the valleys of Serbal by a heathen 
popalationi — ^by Amalekites, Midianites, or eyen Philistines f 
There are not wanting some proofs of even fhis^ carefully 
adduced by Hitzig.^ 

Upon the Fhili^iiie territory, which extended from the 
Pelustan mouth of the Nile eastward, passing the Lske Ser- 
bonis^ and extending to Khinococnra and Gaza, and which 
therefore formed the north-western border of the Sinai Fenin- 
8ul% was the ancient home of the Fhilistim and Caphtoiim 
(Gen. X. 14), two tribes which became in the course of time so 
powerful as to be the most formidable enemy that Israel was 
likely to meet in passing from I^ypt to Canaan, as we learn 
from Ex. xiii. 17 so fomudable indeed, that it seemed best 
that the Hebrews should avoid them, and take a very circoitous 
course, lest, meeting enemies so powerful, they should be die- 
couraged, and wish to go back again to Egypt. Among these 
Philistim and Caphtorim a kmd of heathen wonhip was in 
vogue^ veiy similar in its general characteristics to the poly* 
theistic systems of Eastern Asia, and especially akin to that of 
India, although there was not strict accordance in the names 
applied to the gods. Still in this respect even, the primitive 
Sanscrit etymology was to be traced ; and even more distinctly 
was to be discerned the idea of incarnation, which lies at the 
basis of the Indian mythology. The learned Hitzig has traced 
this out in the Philistine idol-name Jfomas, in which he 
recognises the well-known Sanscrit name Voruuaj Urania^ 
probably indicating the Indian JDHrga; and her husband Siva's 
(ffioa) name^ which in Sanscrit is also often called parro, 
f!arava (from faro, arrow), and which in the feminine form is 
written fJaravaniy is found in the name JSerbonis (Lacus Ser^ 
lHmU)f around which like worship was paid to him. flarvar is 
the masculine form, and the r being readily changed to 4 we 
have the root, and almost the word SerbaL This name, ffanxU 
or Serbal, is the name of a god, who was conceived of as incar^ 
nate, and who received homage as a mountain-god (as Siva was 
among the Himalaya, or the dem Carmdu» of Mount Carmel, 

1 F. Hitzig, Urgetdadiie and MyOiologie der mUttaer^ Lcij.'sig 1845, 
pp. S54-263. 
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according to Tacit. JBuL ii« 78, and Soeton. in Ve^MB. e. 5), 
and whooe seat was proclaimed to be the majestic peak in the 
flonth that hears his name ap to the present daj. The name 
patva or fkunar, or the arrow^aped, has its fit exponent in 
the sharp pinnacles which, like the barbs of arrows, give a 
peculiar aspect to the crown of Serbal. 

The name Serbal, then, whose first syllable does not, accord- 
ing to onr present knowledge^ admit of any other etymological 
derivation and interpretation, can be accepted as the designa- 
tion of a mountain set apart for worship, if we can substantiate 
the fact that the Philistine territory extended so far southward 
as to admit of the possibili^ of religious rites being paid 
there* 

And here, although history has given tm nothiDg positive, 
yet, says Hitaig, there are not wanting some proofs that the 
domain of the Philistines not only extended along the Medi- 
terranean coast of the Sinai Peninsula, but that in the times 
of Abraham and Abiroelech it extended some distance inland 
(Gen. zx. 2, xzi. 32, xxvi. 8) ; and we have indications in pro- 
fane history also, that they had stations along the coast of the 
Bed Sea and on the Arabum Gnlf (Nonnus, Dwmf9* xn» 304, 
xxzvi. 420^ xxxix. 8), whero they became veiy numerous, and 
built and manned the ships which Dionysius lued in his Indian 
expedition* To such a people the lofty peak of Serbal would 
not be a stranger, towering above the chief emporia of their 
trade^ and bearing itself, in the language of Lord Lindsay, like 
a king enthroned, above the mass of lowly bilk at its base. 
And from what we know of the efforts made to gain the most 
favoured spots on the Peninsula (see 2 Kings xvi. 6), we may 
infer that the possession of Serbal, with its beautiful oasis of 
Feiran, would have been a cherished one by a people whose 
journeys from Qtemi and Beersheba to Tor would often have 
taken them past it It a most natural to conceive that that 
lofty object — the point which marked the real beginning of their 
way when they went northward, and the real ending of it when 
they went southward, and which was not used, it is probable, 
as a place where they might stop, as the Israelites did, and 
pasture their cattie, but merely salute it as it were in passing — 
became a sacred spot, and that the god whose home they sup- 
posed it to be cUdmed of them a thankoffering for a journey 
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satiflfactorilj ended) or an offering of propitiation for a Journey 
hopefully began. 

It u hardly possible that a wonhip so ancient shonld leave 
no tradition of itself ; and it is probable that the account of it 
was transmitted down through the Hebrew, Christian^ and 
Mohaminedan possession of the country to the present timei, the 
last vestiges being what ia Incorporated in the language of tlie 
Bednins and their few acts of worship. And oonld we arriye 
at an interpretation of the many inscriptions which are found 
in its neighbonrhoodi we should probably not only gain much 
knowledge of the ancient worship paid here^ but also of the 
meaning and nature of the mysteiions characters of Serabit 
el Chadim, on the great highway from Serbal northward to 
Egjrpt and Philistia. It is true that the latter inscriptions may 
be ascribed to the Nabatheans, who unquestionably often tra- 
versed this road| and who followed in the order of time the 
Philistines in gaining possession of the maritime ports of the 
Peninsula; but it must be remembered that they were only 
followers. The Philistines had first used this great thorough- 
fare ; and as the majority of the inscriptions are found on the 
north side, or that nearest to PhUisti% they have a daim to the 
first consideration. Among these vezy numerous inscriptions 
towards the north^ one of the most conspicuous is the cross^ 
often alluded to by travellers^ and supposed by many to indicate 
a Christian ori^n and meaning. But the double form (f t)) 
which it often has, does not give it the true character of the 
cross, according to Hitai^^ but rather that of the phallus, 
which was the later symbol of Siva, t.e. of Serbal. But should 
Hitzig*s hypothesis be too bold, an ancient worship which once 
was paid in the plain, on the south side of the Serbal group, 
at the ^' field altar with an unknown inscription** (see JSrdkundef 
xiii. 773-75), could still be referred to Baal, who may have 
been a god similar in nature and kindred in origin to those of 
India. 

It cannot be urged as an objection against the earlier Philis- 
tine worship on Serbal, as the holy mountain of Siva, that at 
the time of the exodus of the children of Israel no Philistines 
were found in that neighbourhood, and that in the Bible there 
are no indications of any Philistines being e^»ected there. It 

» Hitiig, p. 268. 
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U rery trne that Moaes bad his conflict near Serbal with the 
Amalekites^ and not with the FhiliBtines (Ex. xvii. 6). He 
met them at Bephidim^ whither Israel had advanced after 
leaving the wilderness of Sin (Ex. zvii. 1). These sons of 
Amalek were a horde of Arab tribes inhabiting the north-west 
portion of the Peuinsnla/ and not mentioned among the list 
given in Gen, s. Their power seems, however, to have become 
so formidable at the period of the exodus, as to have driven 
back the Philistines to the coast, and made them the masters of 
the country as far north as Bephidim. And it is very pro- 
bable that, having gained possession of the Serbal district, 
they too had their idolatrous worship of Baal upon the noble 
mountain. 

Even in tynes antecedent to the exodus from Egypt, and 
before the mount of the law was looked upon by the descend* 
ants of Abraham, there was a jnountain in the Peninsula which 
Israel esteemed holy, and called the Mount of God: for Moses, 
while still tending hb father-in-law^s aheep in Midian, '<led the 
flock to the back side of the deser^ and came to the mountain 
of God, even to Horeb" (Ex. iii. I). This is the first time that 
this expression is used in Scripture, and the first time also that 
the word Horeb appears. But it is fully in accordance with 
the next allusion to the mount of God (Ex. iii. 12) : This 
shall be a token unto thee that I have sent thee : when thou 
hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain." We have again an indication of the same 
hallowed spot in the command given to Moses (Ex. iii. 18), to 
make a threo da^ s' journey into the wilderness to sacrifice to 
the Lord God. And yet again in Ex. v. 3 : Moses and Aaron 
beg permission of the Egyptian king " to go three days* journey 
into the Hesert, and sacrifice unto the Lord our God." There 
seems to have been some special stress laid upon the three days* 
journey. But for any laige number of people to have gone in 
so short a time from Egypt to the present Blount Sinai, would 
have been impossible. And when at last the grievous plagues 
had compelled Pharaoh to consent that the sacrifices should be 
made to the God of the Hebrews, he desires tliat it should be 
done in his own country, — a proposition which Moses waivet^ 

^ Ewald, Gachichu det VoUiu ItraO^ I 396, eto. : von Leogerke, 
KenaoHf pp. 300-307. 
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by the plea that tlic animals which he should offer were such 
as are esteemed holy by the Egyptians, and that it wonld give 
great offence were they killed and offered as a sacrifice in their 
presence. Then Pharaoh ^^es his reluctant consent that they 
take the three days* joamey (Ex. viil. 27, 28). But the story 
b not ended there. A new hardening of his heart takes place, 
new plngues ovcnvlielm his land, to which at last be yi^dedi 
snffenng the Iierds as well as people to leaye the country. 

But after this point, which involves not the mission of Moses 
and a company of priests, bnt of a whole nation, we hear 
nothing more about the sacrifices which are to follow a three 
days' journey. Indeed, so slow was the progress of the great 
multitude^ tliat the first three days only carried them past the 
wilderness of Shur, and to the springs of Marah. Later still 
they came to Elim, with its twelve wells and its seventy palm 
trees, to Doplikah and Alnsh, and after that to Hepbidim 
(Num. xxxiii. 12-14). It .vas the fifteenth day of the second 
month by the time that they had advanced to the place where 
the fall of manna commenced. 

Travellers in our dny are accostomed to take three days, 
after leaving the wells of Moses, opposite to Suez, to go ms far 
as the opening of Wadi Mokkateb, and to reach Wadi Feiran 
in four days. And yet we know from the experience of some 
who have been compelled to hasten, that without much extnv- 
ordinary burden for the camels, the journey mnr ho. consider- 
ably abridged. It is extremely probable, therefore, that Scrbal 
canie at once to Pharaoh's mind in connection with the " three 
days* journey into the desert,'* and the sacrifice to be offered 
there : the more so as Siva was the only Indian deity to whom 
animal sacrifices could be brought.^ Sinai, which could in no 
way be reached in three days, is out of the question. And 
there is the greater probability that Scrbal was understood by 
the Egyptian monarch, from the fact that the foundries near 
that mountain, which were ancient even in Moses* day, were 
worked at that time ; and it could hardly have failed to come 
to his knowledge, that near his own mines and smelting fur- 
naces there was a lofty peak, which had long been considered 
sacred, and had been a favourite resort of pilgrims. The 
request of Moses and Aaron could not surprise him ; and he 
1 Chr. Laaaen, Inditehe AUerthjnukunde, 1847, vol. L p. 782. 
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seems to have yielded, not readily, but without suspicion, to 
their request It was only when he heard of the departure of 
the whole people, with their herds and flocks, that Lis suspi- 
cions were thoroughly aroused, and his heart hardened against 
the most fenrful afflictions of God. 

Thus far, however shaky the ground may be under our ' 
feet, we have at least firm footing enough to enable us to 
stand ; but beyond this our position is more insecure. When 
we come to the question^ whether this ancient mountain of God 
^ which only appears once in the earliest passage which speaks 
of it in connection with the name Horeb, and about which 
we have no further account relating to the offering of sacriBcc 
upon it — ^was identical with the mountain later called Horeb 
and Sinai, we are more unoarkun about the answer,— an answer 
to which the eminent Lepsius says no, for reasons which seem 
to him of great weight. It is true he flies in the very face of 
the certainly not modern traditions of the Sinaidc convent^ 
and of some topographical peculiarities which seem to har- 
monize with those traditions. But this is not deciairely de- 
structive to his position, for the existence of a convent at 
Serbal older than that at Sinai is certain : we have unfortu- 
nately lost the traditions of the Feiran valley, because its former 
Christian population has passed away ; that is all : the fact 
that there must have been ancient traditicms of the sanctity of 
the place, is indicated sufficiently by the ruins. In lack, then, 
of direct testimony, Lepsins is compelled to turn to the col- 
lateral proofs of history, and to the unchangeable characteristics 
of the place, for the best available light. These have been all 
carefully collated and displayed by this learned investigator. 

In the first place, the very geography of the district, which 
has nothing to vouch for it but the comparatively recent tradi- 
tions of the convent, seemed to Lepsius to be entirely in anta- 
gonism to the facts as they are narrated in the only historical 
chronicle which we have of them — the Mosaic record.^ And 
here let it be remembered, the steep, bare mountain-forms, with 
their rtorgo-likc passes, and the few springs, too scanty to afford 
the means of a long encampment, do not give us much oppor- 
tunity for mere ronjcctiire : they hem us within the bounds of 
a very contracted range. 
1 L^peius, R&iu von Thebenp etc, ; Eng. tiansl&fcioD, Tour from Thebes* 
VOL. I. X 
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Antl yet they do not so clearly point ont tlie way tliat the 
Israelites must hr^vo taken that all commeiit;it i;s liave been 
forced to airree in their conclusions : on the r'ontr;u \', tlicrc have 
been the greatest differences, and that, to , ;niiong men who 
have sedulously avoided giving way to conjecture. For althoagh 
the main direction taken by the Hebrews is clear, and can give 
opportunity to but slight discussion, yet the time when they 
arrived at or when tliey left any given locality is far more 
difficult to f?'5rortain. And the question, moreover, whether the 
plivsical character of the country has not materially changed 
since the time of the exodus, is also an apposite oue ; and we 
cannot answer all possible questions regarding tlie route of the 
Israelites till we are assured that the Peninsula is subatantiuily 
to-day what it was three thousand years ago. 

In regard to distances, as concerns the inquiry whether the 
real binai were the north-westerly or the south-easter! v localitv, 
— that is, whether it were Serbal or tlie so-cal-erl Sinai of the 
monks of the convent, — Kobinson and Tj*'psius are far from 
being in accord. Yet they both agree m tlie former long 
since established, that necessarily Tiephiciim and Iloreb, where 
Moses drew water from the rock, were near each other, and 
that they were only removed one day's journey from the true 
mount of the law-rrivinir. 

According to Robinson's convictions, the wilderness of Sin 
is the northern part of the })lain el-Kaa, and begins south of 
Marah and Elim, near Wndi Murkhab, three days' journey north 
of Tor. lie thinks that rl lis is the rotrion rcfcrrod to in Ex. 
xvi. 1, " And they took tlieir journey from Elim ; and all tiie 
congregation of the children of Israel came unto tlie wilderness 
of Sin, which is between Elim and Sinai, on the fifteenth day 
of the second month after their departing out of tlie land of 
Egypt." And still more clearly, Num. xxxiii. 12-15: "And 
they took their journey out of the wilderness of Sin, and 
encamped in Dophkali. And they departed from Dophkah, 
and encamped in Alush. And they removed from Alu'^h, and 
they encamped in Rephidim, where was no water for the people 
to drink. And they departed from Kepbidim, and pitched in 
the wilderness of Sinai." This distance, winch indicates the 
moves' of four days, is usually passed in from twenty-six to 
tweoty-ei^ht boursy at tbe ordinary pace of camels. Tbe way 
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through the Wadi Fciran and the Wadi el Sheikh would, 
according to Robinson, take the traveller, at the end of his 
third day's march, only a half-hour's distance south-west of the 
spring Abu Suweirah, which is but a half-day's journey, or 
tliree liours' distance, at most, from the convent. In its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, therefore, Robinson, and with him others, 
Labonle and von Kaumer, hold that Rephidim is to be located, 
— the last halting-place of the Israelites before reaching the 
mountain now bearing the name of Sinai. The misplacing of 
the rock called Massah and Meribah, out of which, when struck 
by Moses, water issued, is no obstacle to the view of Robinson, 
who saw that the so-called rock is only a granite fragment, 
which has fallen more or less recently from the side of the 
mountain. But the coincidence of Rephidim with the Abu 
Suweirah is confirmed only by the spring now found there, 
viewing it as the lasting token of the miracle wrought for Israel 
by the hand of Moses. For if this was the real location of 
Rephidim, the 6rst day's march of the Israelites northward 
after leaving Sinai, to Kibroth-hattaavah, or the Graves of Lust, 
must have taken them through Rephidim again, which is not 
mentioned in the Bible. And besides, the last of the four days' 
journey appears to be too short, being only about half the 
time occupied during the three previous days, in which six or 
seven hours were employed, which, on the other hand, is too 
great to have been taken by a whole nation travelling with 
flocks and herds. I think, in view of this, that Robinson and 
those who agree with him have set their Rephidim too far 
eastward, and incline to the belief that it is to be looked for 
in the lower portion of the Wadi el Sheikh, perhaps in the 
neighbourhood of the tamarisk ^rove ; and this is collaterally 
supported by the connection found in the Scripture between 
Rephidim and the falling of manna. For this the Abu 
Suweirah lies too high — 4000 feet — and probably all that 
portion of the Wadi el Sheikh. 

Lepsius, who supposes the mountain of the law to be Scrbal, 
supposes the days' journeys from the wilderness of Sin to 
Rephidim to have been much shorter, — a supposition which is 
confirmed by the magnitude of the Israelitish host in comparison 
with the litUe caravans which now pass through the land. We 
should take into account^ too, the fact that the Israelites had 
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no camels, that animal not being raised at that time in Egypt ; 
and the herds of the Hebrews could by no means have ad- 
vanced as rapidly as the striding camels which now convoy 
the travellers of the Peninsula. Yet RoUnson ingeniously 
avoids this dlfBculty, by supposing that Moses and the leaders 
of the people went before the rest, travelling with move rapidity 
than they, and allowed the great body of the nation to take 
different routes, to linger by the way, and to turn out of the 
main paths to find water and pasturage for their flocks and 
herds. 

If the first da/s march brought the Israelites from Elim 
(Abu Zelime, according to Lcpsius) through the wilderness of 
Sin to the opening of Wadi Sittere, and if Dophkah and Alush 
conducted them on to the outlying mountains of the Wadi Feiran 
and the present Sikke Tekrcuri, t.«. Place of FOgrimage, there 
would have been no pleasant water along the whole of the way ; 
and at the end of the third da/s march, each being six hours long, 
according to our mode of reckoning the distances of the desert, 
they would have reached el-Hussue, and the clear rippling 
brook of Wadi Feiran, and have received the most striking 
testimony (this is Lepsins' theory) of the sure providence of 
God, and the certainty that all their wants were anticipated. 
This place, which is but a half-hour^s distance from the ruined 
convent of Feiran, Lepsius accordingly fixes upon as the site of 
the scriptural Bephidim; and the beautiful vale beyond, the 
gem of the Peninsula, was in his view the prize contended for 
by the Israelites and the Amalekites, the former being vic- 
torious, and by their victory coming into the undisputed pos- 
session of the Wadi Feiran. 

As we find it at present, the brook of Wadi Feiran is tho 
natural result of the confluence of the waters which issue from 
the Wadi el Sheikh and the neighbouring valleys ; and if the 
present order of things existed in the time of the exodus, the 
staff of Moses simply enlarged in a manner adequate to the 
wants of a great number, what it found already existing^ but 
in an imperfect supply. Still it is difficult to account for the 
fact that the children of Israel complained so bitterly as they 
did of the want of water, after they had advanced but a single 
day's journey beyond the miraculous source which had so 
amply met their wants, and for a season silenced their corn- 
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plaints. But should the blow of Moses* staff have had a dif- 
ferent effect, sliould it have fallen at the other extremity of 
Wadi Feiran, and caused the breaking through of the passage 
now known as el-Bueb, the whole scene of Rephidirn would be 
chanced : the Wadi Feiran would not have been the fertile 
vale which it now is ; and the el Sheikh must h:ive been 

the prized possession of the sons of Amalek, pcrli ijK far more 
abundantly supphed with verdure than now, and not relin- 
quished by its ]iossessors without a fierce struggle. 

In confirmation of the view that the fourth day's march 
brouglit the Israelites only to the foot of Serbal, i.e. Sinai 
according to Lcpsius, is the statement made by Cosmas about 
the year 540, respecting the identity of Rephidirn and Pharan, 
" which is hard by Serbal." Of weight, too, is Jerome's 
statement, tliat Pliaran aiul Iloreb touched each other (O/io- 
mastic. s, v. lloreb : " Mons Dei in repone Madian juxta 
montem Sina supra Arabiam in Je.-sei to : cui jungitur mens 
et desertum Saracenorum quod vocatur Pharan :" and mh v. 
Sinai : " Mens in dcserto Arabiae Petra^a quod est ad totius 
Judnea, a quo et tota circumjacens regio deserta Desertum 
Sinai in Scriptura ;ij j ellatur"). His Desertum I'liaran, liow- 
ever, cannot possil ly indicate the situation of the city Faran 
in the fruitful Wadi Feiran, but must have nviint tliat more 
northerly Pharan to which repeated reference is made by the 
early writers. The latter Pharan lie sometimes speaks of as 
Oppidum Faran (Onom. snh v. Faran\ througli whicli Israel 
passed after leaving Sinai {per hoc fecenmt filii Israel, cum de 
nionlc Sina castra moviai^ent). This brings it into connection 
with that desert of Pliai an near Siddim and tlie " Salt Sea,** 
Gen. xiv. 6, where Chedorlaomcr routed his enemies. 

We can see, however, even in these aUusions of Cosmas 
and Jerome, the beginning of the diverging opinions regarduig 
the localities still under discussion, and to the settlement of 
whicli no investigator has yet brought sucli an array of 
evidence as seems to be iinal and unanswerable. And it 18 
plain, tliat in the present state of our topographical knowledge 
of the Peninsula, and witii tlie widely different interpretations 
of tlie Scripture passages relating to Rephidirn and Sinai, we 
are far from a solution of our difficulties. They may never 
be solved : the methods of approaching the subject may 
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always be more or less hypothetical : that we do not Imow. 
Bat in the present state of our knowledge, I may be permitted 
to add my own hypothesis. 

Kephidim seems to me to have been neither at the place 
now called el-Hessn^ nor at the Abu Snweirah : not at the 
latter, for the reasons referred to above ; not at the former, on 
account of the great improbability that water should issue from 
the ground at just the point where the brook now passes into 
its cavemal receptacle, natural as is the theory that the pure 
water of Wadi Feiran is that which supplied the people in 
their distress. And the issuing of a spring from the earth, 
at the touch of Mosei^ staff, would be called miraculous, if 
it occurred in a wild desert region, where no signs of water 
appeared to the careless eye, but which may have been marked 
by one who had had Hoses' long desert training, accustomed 
to track streams of water even through subterranean channels, 
and strike down to them, and bring their supplies to the 
surface. 

If this view is correct, the Wadi Feiran is indebted to the 
* times subsequent to Moses^ viat for its fertility : it was not a 
possession which the Amalekites would especially value ; and 
the convent and city, whose ruins are met in the most fruitful 
part of the vale^ were built there for other reasons than to per- 
petuate the associations once connected with the Hebrew altar 
reared to Jehovah-nissi (Ex. xvit. 15), and meant to keep hi 
perpetual recollection the victory whk:h Joshua gained over the 
Amalekites. Jethro's visit, according to this view, was made 
while Moses occupied the lower portion of Wadi el Sheikh, or 
Kephidim, — the spot where the tamarisk trees were probably 
even then very abundant, and where the approach to Serbal 
was direct and easy. 

From the account contained in Ex. xviii. we learn, that at 
the time of Jethro's visit Moses had not advanced beyond the 
battle<field where the Amalekites had been routed. The fifth 
verse tells us, that ^ Jethro^ Moses* father-in-law, came with 
his sons and his wife unto Moses into the wilderness^ where he 
encamped at the mount of Qod," which in this passage could 
not possibly refer to the present Sinai, more recently hallowed 
by that name ; for by every supposition they were at a con- 
siderable distance from i^ and it is altogether more probable 
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that tlic towering Serbal was .meant, which was so near and so 

accessible. 

With Jcthro's (le|Mrture, which closes the oiiihtecntli chaj)- 
tor, there begins an entirely new serie? of events, which, leaping 
over a number of days, and hriniiiui: ns down to the first day 
of the third month after leaving Egypt, transfers us also to a 
new locality : " In the third montli, wlicn the children of Israel 
were gone forth out of the land of Egypt, the same day came 
they into the wilderness of Sinai. For they were departed 
from Ivephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched ia the wilderness ; and there Israel camped before the 
mount." Although in the list mxQu in Num. xxxiii. 15 there ia 
apparently no chronological break between the encampment at 
Kephidini and that at Sinai, yet we well know that that list 
was not arranged to show the times when the Israelites moved, 
but the places where they tarried, and this objection has no 
validity; but both passages afford strong evidence that the 
advance from Kcpludim to the wilderness of Siuai was an 
important one, and on the basis of our theory, show a distinct 
fieparation of the Serbal district from that of Sinai. 

The expression " before the mount" is now applied, with- 
out any qualifying epithet, to the mountain subsequently hal- 
lowed as the mount of God, but which up to that time had 
probably not been regarded with any eye of sanctity. Up to 
that time^ the mount of God " had apparently indicated 
Serbal. 

The exclamation of Jethro, after the victory over the 
Amalekites, is worthy of particular attention. It was uttered 
at Kcphidim, not far, according to my theory, from Serbal, and 
in sight of it, — the mountain which I suppose to have been con- 
sidered sacred by the Amalekites as well h\ tlie Philistines : 
" Now I know tiiat the Lord is greater than all gods." It 
seeii^s to point directly at the connection between the gods of 
the nation which had been overthrown and the mountain which 
they inhal ited, and to tacitly admit the fact, that another 
mount;iIu must be the home of Jehovah, the God of Moses 
and of all Israel. And if i am not mistaken, the events of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth chapters of Exodus are 
in immediate chronological as well as topograj)hical connection, 
and are purposely separated from the nineteenth, wliicli seems 
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to commence a new and distinct epoch, and to deal with a fresh 
field. The miraculous supply of water, the falling of manna, 
and the victory over the Amalekites, are in immediate connec- 
tion with Rephidim : from that place we advance up the broad 
Wadi el Sheikh to the new field of divine operations, the 
wilderness of Sinai, and the mountain, not as yet hallowed, but 
which was to be to Israel yet more emphatically than Serbal 
had been before, the mount of God. 

All that follows in the Scriptures, and which occurred iu 
the sacred enclosure or adytum of the more central Sinai region, 
massive, lofty, cool, healthful for the sojourn of a great people, 
and well adapted with its broad wad is, so unlike the concen- 
trated richness of Wadi Fciran, to give opportunity for herds 
to roam and graze over a broad tract ; atui all tliat pertains to 
the later journeys northward of tlie Israelites through Kibroth- 
hattaavah, Tarah, Hashmonah, Ezion-geber, — I leave out of 
present view, as not directly connected with the subject. 

The only objection to the theory which I have propounded 
in the above pages is found in the name Horcb, which some- 
times applied merely to tlic rock which Moses struck, and from 
which water issued. But the later investigations of careful 
explorers, such as liobinson and Wellsted,^ as well as of tlie 
most learned and critical commentators, sucli as Ilengstenberg 
and Rodiger,^ have done nmcli to sliow that the name Horeb 
was originally tlie generic name of tlie whole Sinai group, and 
that Sinai was the special name assigned to the mountain of the 
law-giving; a distinction which has been overlooked by most 
modem writers, who have used the terms indiscriminately. 
This so far agrees, too, with Robinson's locating Kephidim very 
near Mount Sinui, and with the general acceptance of the legend 
concerning Moses' "resting-place" in the Wadi el Sheikh, and 
which the Arabs even hold in reverence, that tliere seems to be 
no reason for extending the district to which the name Horeb 
applies as far as the extreme north-west portion of the Jebcl 
Musa group, — as far even as the outlying mounts of Serbal ; 
and especially allowable ^vill this be, if the etymological meaning 
claimed for the word lloreb be substantiated, " a dry tract of 
country, rifted by watercourses/' This dehuitioa would apply 
» Welbted, vol. ii. 

' UeugBteuberg, Pentateuch ; Bodiger'a Notes to Wellated. 
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to many important wall-like ridges which encompass the central 
moontain district, in which Horeh^ when applied in a far more 
restricted manner, lies. 

And here I leave the snbject, hoping that commentatcMTs on 
the sacred text may yet arise^ who, with the command of richer 
illustrative material, may correct what is wrongs and add even 
to what is right. 



Sec. 11. THE SECOND MAIN GROUP OF THE CENTRAL 
MOUNTAIN BEGION— Cofftfmtetf. 

DISOUBSION IT. 

TllK WADI MOKKATEB, I.e. THE VALLilf OF iKSCRIPTIONS ; WITH ITS TRIBU- 
TAillES, WADI SITTERE, MACHARA, BADERA, AND WADI SUELLAL, AS FAR 
AS BAS ABU SEUIIE AKD BIBKET PABOCir. 

A north-westerly continuation of Wadi Feiran from el- 
Hessue, where the last palm trees stand, sends a branch to the 
right, Wadi Ensons, into the mountain region, and thence holds 
its own course for n distance of two hoars hetween steep walls, 
throwing off to the left two small wadis, Necljil and Kisrin, 
andtlieii turning sharply south-westward, descends towards the 
sea. A low hillock of sand at the place of this abrupt angle, 
compels the waters which occasion ally issue in a lai^ body 
from Wadi Feiran to take that diret tion, nnd prevents any of 
them from following down the lon^ Wadi Mokkateb^ of which 
I am nnv.- to speak. 

This hillock is, then, the true termination of Wadi Feiran, 
and the true con^nioncement of Wadi Mokkateb : it is the only 
natural feature which separates them, and prevents them from 
being one long continuous valley. And in a real sense they 
are but one: only the name changes; and Serbal is connected 
with the sea not alone by the Wadi Feiran in its south-westerly 
bend, but by this continuous north-westerly valley, whose ter- 
mination is also tlic sea. The name given to the portion next 
to el-Hessu^ is Sikka Tekruri, ue* the Place of Pilgrims; 
and from that point comes the general designatbn of Wadi 
Mokkateb. 

Three or four hours from the place of its commencement. 
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the broad valley throws out towards the north-east the Wadi 
Machara (spelled also Malihara, Magara, and Mnghareh) in the 
direction of Jebel Scrabit. Farther on the Mokkateb narrows, 
and sends off a nnnd)crof side branciies towards the north-west 
and west. One of these, Wadi Badera, which runs almost due 
westward, leaves the Mokkateb almost exactly opposite the 
pl.-w where Wadi Nusb turns to the east; and as the latter 
runs to the elevated plain Dcbbet en Nasb, and to Jebel Serabit, 
seven or eiL^lit hours away, there is a natural cross passage to 
the coast plain el-Kau and the sea. 

The first accurate investigation into tlie physical character 
of Wadi Mokkateb was made by Burckhardt in 181G, who 
passed through it on his way down to Suez; and since that time 
this has been thought to be the most comfortable route for 
travellers to take, who choose the least difficult approach to the 
central mountain district. It is called the lower route, in contra- 
distinction to the one which passes over the high plain Debbet 
en Nash, and which is usnally tennerl the u[)per one. 

Seetzen endeavoured to visit and explore A\ adi Mokkateb 
as early as 180*J, witii a view to copy its inscriptions; but neither 
that journey nor the one of 1807 has added to our knowledge. 
In the first, he was led from his path by the deceitful iViabs, 
and compelled to take the northern route ; and regarding the 
second visit no account has reached Europe. 

Niebuhr, who had learned at Cairo, from a Franciscan 
monk, of the existence of the inscriptions in the Wadi ]\[ok- 
katel), was also very anxious to visit thcin ; hut he too was mis- 
led, and itJiiipelled to take the upper route, — a circumstance 
which led to his discovery of the Ein'ptian ruins at Serabit el 
Chadem. Still iic found that the iuuae Wadi Mokkateb was 
applied by the Arabs to that place also, doubtless because of the 
inscriptions which are found there, as well as along the lower 
route. 

Burckhardt left the place at the extremity of Wadi Feiran, 
called el-IIesiiuc, on the morning of June 3. He first followed 
the valley by a slight slope through its windings w.n.w. and 
N.w. He found many tamarisk trees growing there, and some 
manna collected. The fertility of these valleys he ascribes 
to the alluvial soil brought down from the mountains by tbe 
torrents, which soon acquires consistence in tbe bottom of the 
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wadi; But if a year passes witliont rain, these alluvia are 
reduced to dust, and dispersed by the wlmls over the mountains 
from whence they came. lie ftMiiul tlio surface covered with 
a yelluu clny, in which a variety of herbs was growing. At tlie 
end of two hours' journey, the valley took the local name of 
Wadi el licka, or the Valley of Weeping, from the circum- 
stance, as it is related, of a Beduin who wept because his 
droujedary fell here during the pursuit of an enemy, so that 
he was unable to follow his companions, who were galloping 
up the valley towards Feiran. The rock on the side of the 
road is mostly composed of gneiss. At three hours and a half 
Burckhardt passed Wadi Romman on his right. The road now 
turned north-west by west: the granite ends and sandstone 
begins: among the latter rock salt is found. At five hours he 
halted under a large impending sandstone rock, wliere the valley 
widens considerably, and continues in a westerly direction down 
to the sea-side. Leaving this valley to the left, lie rode in the 
afternoon north-west by west, ascending sliglitly over rocky 
ground, until he reached an upper plain at the end of six hours. 
The chain of granite mountains continued to his right, parallel 
with the road, which was overspread with silex; and farther on 
he met a kind of basaltic tufa, forming low hills covered with 
sand. He tlien descended, ami at six hours and a half entered 
thti valley called Wadi Mokkateb. 

The Wadi Mokkateb extends, according to Rurckhardt, for 
three hours' march in the direction north-west : in tlie upper 
part it is three miles across, liaving to the right high mountains, 
and to the left a cliain of lower sand rocks. Half-way down it 
becomes narrower, and then tiikes the name of Seyh Szeder. 
In most places the sand rocks present cliffs twenty or thirty 
feet in height. Large masses have separated themselves from 

dififs, and lie at their feet in the valley. These cliffs and 
rocks are thickly covered with inscriptions, which are continued, 
with Intervals of a few hundred paces only, for at least two 
hours and a half ; similar inscriptions are found in the lower 
part of the wadi, where it narrows, upon the sandstone rocks 
of the opposite or north-eastern side of the valley. To copy all 
^hese inscriptions, Borckhajrdt thought wonld occupy a deilfol 
draughtsman six or eight days : they all consist of short line% 
written from right to left, and with the same character invari- 
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ably at the beginning of each. Some of them are on rockft at 
a height of twelve or fifteen feet, which most have reqiuied a 
ladder to ascend to them. They are in general cut deeper than 
those on the granite in the upper conntry, but in the aame 
careless style. Among them are many in Greek, containing 
probably, like the others, the names of those who passed here 
on their pilgrimage to the holy moantain* Some of the latter 
contain Jewish namee in Greek characters. There b a '?ast 
nnmber of drawings of mountain goats and of camel^ the 
latter sometimes represented as load^, and with riders on their 
hacks. Crosses are also seen, indicating that the inscribers were 
Christians. Bnrdchardt remarksi that as the Mokkateb was 
the principal route to Sinai, and as the cliffs are so dtuated aa 
to afford a fine shade to travellers daring the mid-day honra, 
a good solution is at once offered for the fact that so many 
inscriptiona are found In lliis valley. 

Bnppell passed throngh Wadi Mokkateb the year after 
Bnrckhardt'a yisily bnt his examination was very cnrsory, and 
his statements' are brief. He copied but two of the inscriptions. 
He prepared the way for the anhseqnent visits of Unant and 
Laborde, whose examination was very thorough, and whose 
accounts* and transcripts of the inscriptions are very full. The 
later travellers have described the Wadi Mokkateb as not a 
mere narrow gorge, like many of the wadis, Magara and Peiran 
for example, l^t broader^ and showing the traces of the effect 
of water along its sides* The occasional inundations to which it 
has been subject have gradually undermined the soft sandstone 
which hems it in ; and in the gradual lapse of time, the masses 
which have served for inscriptions have been detached, and have 
fallen in situations so accessible, as a general mle^ as to invito 
the hand of the passer-by to trace hia name upon them, or to 
draw some familiar object. These drawings were executed, 
too, in the o])inion of Laborde, when the rode was even softer 
than it is at the present time. In some of them he found the 
poeiticm of animals reversed, showing that the rocks on which 
they had been engraved had been undermined and had fallen. 

* RupfK^ll, Uehe in Nuhicn. 1820, p. 264; also in vou Zacb, Cnrresp. 
Astronom. T. vii. 1822, ^^p. i>30-v»34 } Fundgralcn iUs OritnLf, Vl v. pp. 
417, 483. 

* De Labofde et linaat, Vojf. <fe PAmbie BM^ pp. 09, 7U 
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Laborde oonceiT^d that the lines were rather scratched than 
engraved: they oonldi however, be made out on the rust-red 
sandstone without difficnl^i by reason of their lifter colour. 
The fignres of men and animals seemed to him to have been 
of contemporaneons origini and to be doe to the same hands, 
which shonld seem at first to be those of pOgrims. But on this 
Renan remarks, that it is not the usual manner of men who are 
wearied with travel, and passing only corsorily along^ to engrave 
their names with much pains upon the rocks of the country 
through which they pass. Many of the figures are of the 
single-humped camel; very many are of horses and goats, and 
some are of steinbocks with laige purple horns; and there are 
two ostriches to be seen, according to Laborde. A great pro- 
portion of them are preceded by a peculiar curved mark, which 
seems to indicate that there was the beginning. The whole 
arc executed with great rudeness, and evince only a primitive 
and rodimentaiy acquaintance with art* 

Niebuhr, who procured nine copies of these inscriptions, 
and who was well informed regarding all that had been written 
about them before his day, despite the failure of his plan to 
investigate them thoroughly in person, was of the opinion that 
they were not, after all, of much account, and hardly worth 
the copying ; at least in comparison with the far more valuable 
inscriptions of Egypt He thought that they would hardly 
prove to be more than the names and careless drawings left by 
old travellers, and of almost no historical worth. 

Laborde^ who also had studied the literature of the subject 
carefully, and was familiar with what Cosmos, Belon, and 
others had written, quotes a passage from the journal of a 
Franciscan monk who passed through the Wadi Mokkateb in 
1722, on his ^^ ay, with a company of his brethren, to the con- 
vent at Sinai. The passage runs as follows : 

^ Scarcely had we left Wadi Fciran when we passed 
through other wadis, whose sides for a whole league were 
covered with inscriptions. Thence the rocks which bounded 
the road received the name of Jebel Mokkateb, or tlie Graven 
Mountain. The marks were cut into the marble [it is only 
sandstone], and were in some eases ten or twelve feet from 
the crround. Although there were among us men who were 
familiar with the Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, 
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Latioi Ameniaiii Tarkish, English, IDjriftni Gennaii| and 
Bobenuan languages, yet no one of ns oonld vead these inscrip- 
tions, which, t^scovered as they were in this barren and fearful 
wOdemess, and cut with great labour into the hard rock, set ns 
to wondering greatly. They may be the record of important 
facts now unknown, and may have been recorded here before ' 
the time of Christ by the Chaldeans or others.** 

Various transcripts have been made of these inscriptions 
from the time of Bobert Clayton down. Clayton was an Irish 
bishop of Clogber, who offered £500 to any one who should 
copy all the inscriptions. He fancied that they were Israelitish 
in their origin, and that if they could be deciphered, they 
would throw much light npon the journey of the Hebrew 
people. Ooutelle copied seventy-five of them ; they may be 
seen in the JJescrip. de TEtjupU Antiq. vol. v. 57. Not to 
speak of smaller attempts, Grey, an EngHshnian, transcribed 
one liuiulred and eighty-seven of the inscriptions of the Wadi 
Mokkateb, and published tliem in vol. ii. of the TTrataaciiont of 
the Roy. Soc. of Literature, London 1832. Among them may be 
found nine in Grcek and one in Latin. Tlie later researches 
of Gesenius, Bodiger, Robinson, Beer, and Credner all tend to 
show, that in whatever part of the Peninsula inscriptions are 
found, they are homogeneous in their character, and come from 
the same hands. 

The most able and thoroughly furnished mind which has 
recently studied these ancient traces is Lepsius. After cx|)lor- 
ing Serbal and its immediate neighbourhood, he left Wadi 
Feiran, where it turns off towards the left to the sea, and 
emerged from the primitive mountains into a more level region 
of sandstone. The loftier range retreated towards the north- 
west, and encircled in a great bow the hilly, sandy district 
that he traversed. He next came to the Wadi Mokkateb, or 
Valley of Inscriptions. Lepsios coincides with the view of 
an earlier traveller, tliat it is in consequence of its sheltered 
position from the mid-day sun, that travellera on their road to 
Feiran were invited to engrave their names and short mottoes 
in the soft rock. Lepsius took impressions on paper of as many 
as he could obtain, or copied with the pen those which were 
less adapted for an impression. He found the same inscrip- 
tions scattered singly in the most various and frequently very 
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remote places of the PeniDBuU; and taking them all together, 
Lqinnfl had no ibiiht whatever that thej were engcaved bj 
the inhabitants of the oonntiy during the first oentnries hef oce 
and after Christ. He sometimes fotmd them cut over more 
ancient Greek names, and not unfrequently Christian crosses 
are connected with them. Lepsios thinks that the main centre 
of all the inscriptions to be foond in the Peninsola ii Mount 
Serbal.' 

Lepsins paid special attention to Wadi Machara (spelled 
also Megoni and Magora)^ which diverges from Wadi Mokkateb 

to the north. Thb wadi, however, does not take that name at 
the place of divergence, but is known as Wadi Keneh, which 
is mentioned by Borckhardt, but which he passed without 
examining. Tlie gorge-like contraction of Wadi Keneh bears 
the name of Wadi Machara, or Valley of Caves. Lepsius, in 
an hour and a half after leaving Wadi Mokkateb, fell in with 
the first inscriptions of this place. A very little farther on he 
discovered the first Egyptian stele of the second year of king 
Amenemba in. The gorge runs farther back, as far as to a stone 
structure, which testifies to an age greater than that of the 
pyramids. More than three thousand years before the Chris- 
tian era, copper mines were discovered in this wilderness, and 
were worked by a colony of labourers. On the rock just above 
the deep eaves which had been excavated in the search for 
copper, Lepsius discovered die likenesses of the most ancient 
Egyptian kings, either in the act of offering sacrifices or of 
slaying their enemies. Fragments of copper were even yet to 
be seen. The inscriptions aud the sculptures were, as a general 
rule, in a state of excellent preservation, although so estremely 
ancient ; for the copper mines were worked prior to those at 
Serabit el Chadem, and the walls received the traces of the 
hand of man befo re the pyramids of Ghizeh were reared. 

Tiie Wadi Moidcateb can only be said in a general way to 
extend from Wadi Feiran to the sea : more strictly, it termi- 
nates at the point where the Wadi Sitters^ the great cross road 

* It is hardly necessary to refer the reader to ^Stauley a Sirtai and PaUs- 
ime^ p. 57 efc leq., iat tiie most esbaustive aooouBt of these inscriptiooB. 
See al:*o BonarV Desert of Sami, p. 158 6t seq. and )>. 37G et B6q.; and 
Barilett 3 Forty Dtiys ill tin' Dtsert. It may only Ix' said, that as yet HO 
doe is attained to the origin or meaning ol these inacriptiont. — £n» 
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between the southern and the northern route to Sinai, enters 
it. After that its physical unity still continues, but its name 
changes; nor are the inscriptions which cliaracterize the first 
part of its oonrse longer found. Of the Wadi Sittere little 
need be said. It seems to have been first traversed by Lepsius^ 
who wished to pass from the Wadi Mokkateb with its inscrip> 
tions without delay, to the ancient Egyptian mines at Serabit 
el Chadera, on the northern xonte. He found that it was 
impracticable to strike across beyond the termination of Wadi 
Machara (Mugara or ^legora), for that valley was a perfect 
cul-de-sac. He turned back, therefor^ from the ancient 
£gyptian relics which he discovered there, retraced his steps 
for some distance through the Wadi Mokkateb, and at length 
turned up into tlie Wadi Sittere, which brought liiin safely out 
into the northern road, not far from the Serabit el Chadem. 
There were no special objects of interest connected with this 
cross way, save some Arab graves and huts. 

After the confluence of Wadi Sittere (Sudr or Szeder) 
with Wadi Mokkateb, the latter soon contracts, and the Badera 
valley is reached. From that point Burckliardt's course is our 
best itinerary. The valley of the Badera, according to his 
account, consists of sandstone, and the ground is deeply 
covered with sand. He then gradually ascended, and in three 
bonis and a half reached the highest place^ whence he de- 
scended a cliff called Nakb Badera by a narrow and difficult 
path, into an open pUun between the monntalns; crossing 
this plain, in two hours and a quarter he reached Wadi 
Shellaly which is physically but a prolongation of the same 
line entered upon at Serbal, or at least at the western end 
of Wadi Feiran. Wadi Shellal receives its name from the 
number of cataracts which are formed in the rainy season, 
by the torrents descending from the monntalns. There were 
many acacia trees growing there ; but the season had been so 
backwai'd that many of them had withered, and during the 
whole of the morning's joum^ not a green herb could be 
discovered. Descending the valley slowly, at the end of four 
hours and a half he reached its termination, opening upon a 
sandy plain on the searshore. Ue saw many bones of cainols 
lying about, as is generally the case on the great roads through 
the desert 
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On the plain he fell in with the great road from Tor to 
Suez, but soon left it, and turned to tlic right in search of a 
natural reservoir of rain, in which the Beduins knew that some 
-vvnfr r was still remaining. At the end of five honrs and a 
half he reached a narrow deft in the mountain, wlicre In* 
halted, and a mile farther up his guides filled the skins with 
water. This side road is called Wadi el Dhafory : it is some- 
times frequented by the Arabs, Im r: k^c it furnishes the only- 
sweet water between Suez and Tor, though it is out of the 
direct road, and the well of Morkha is at no great distance. 
The excellence of the water seems to be owing to the fact that 
this is the lowest part of the primitive chain of mountains, and 
it is, according to Burckhardt*8 belief, the only place between 
Suez and Tor where they approach the sea, wliicli is hut three 
miles distant) with a stony plain ascending from it. He advises 
subsequent travell^ to inquire for the Dhafory in their way 
to Feiran, as the water of the Morkha is of the very worst 
kind. Morkha is but a half-hour*8 distance from Dhafoiy, 
however, in a north-westerly direction, the road leading over 
level but very rocky !xround. It is a small pond in the sand* 
stone rock, close to the foot of tlio mountains. Two date trees 
grow near its margin. The bad taste of the water seems to be 
owinjr partly to the weeds, moss, and dirt with which the pond 
is filled, but chiefly, no doubt, to the saline nature of the soil 
around it. Next to Ayun ^fusa, in the vicini^ of Suez, and 
Ghamndel, it is the principal station on this road. It lies only 
an houi^s remove from the sea, and in full view of the bay 
which bears the name Birket Faroun, at whose southern shore 
lies the harbour of Abu SeHme. 

This is the northern extremity apparently of the ancient 
desert of Sin, whicli stretches away eastwards as far as Wadi 
Feiran, and southward as one uniform plain as far as the plain 
el-Kaa. Its southern prolongation along the shore of the sea is 
not of special interest, excepting to the professed naturalist; and 
those who wish to ascertain the extent of its organic resources, 
will consult Schuber^s accounts^ of his tour through that region. 

An interesting account of a visit to the more remote 
recesses of Wadi 8hellal, may be found in Lord Lindsay's 
LeiierSy whose account is not only valuable for its picturesque 
' VoA Scbubsrti Jttim im Mar^aUand, Ft. iL p. 280. 
VOL. I. T 
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representation of the spot, but also for the explanation of the 
• name Wadi Shellal, the Valley of Cataracts. In the mountain 
recesses he found a much increased amount of verdure, and 
also tho traces of the waters, which sometimes break down in 
great violence^ foming natural cascades as they fall. 

DISCUBSION V. 

THE TRIBUTARY RIDGE OF IIA3IMilM FABOUN— THE ROAD FROM WADI TAIYIBE 
AS FAB SOOTS AS THE WILDERNESS OF SIN— THE UPTEB BOOTE FROM 
TAITIBE TO WADI EL SHEIKH AND SINAI— THE EGIPnAN HONUUENIS OF 
SABBAT EL CHAOEM. 

The traveller who is on the route from Suez to Sinai, after 
reachiiiii; the eastern sliore of the Ked Sea, must necessarily 
pass the Fountains of Moses, Aijoun ^lusa, and twenty-one 
hours from Suez, according to Nicbuhr, Wadi Gliarundel, 
wlileli I'.a^ been a halting-place for caravans from the earliest 
times. At tliat point the way is subdivided into three sub- 
ordinate routes. The western one follows the mar<:!;in of the 
sea southward, till after two hdiirs' distance it is closed by the 
mountains called Ilamman Faroun, which advance to the very 
coast. The middle route leaves this group of mountains at the 
right, and advances across the ^Vadis Useit, Thai, Sbubeikeh, 
and enters Wadi Taiyibe at right angles. All these wadis run 
in a westerly direction from the mountains at the north-east to 
the sea. At the Taiyibe there arc two ways open to the choice 
of the traveller. He may turn down towards the right, and 
follow the valley till he comes out at the I^forkha well, already 
referred to, and may then enter the ^^'adi Shellal, and follow 
on through the Badera pass, the Wadi ^lokkateb, and Wadi 
Feiran ; or he may take what is known as the upper route to 
Sinai, and bear up the Wadi Taiyibe a little distance, and 
then follow the continuous line of valleys, which will conduct 
him to ^V'adi Sheikh. All travellers take their choice at Wadi 
Gharundel between these three, or really these two routes ; 
for the last is impracticable, except for a little distance, and 
those who take it are compelled to turn back again from 
Iliunman Faroun, and follow the Taiyibe valley down to 
Murkha and the Wadi Shellal on the lower route. Yet, simple 
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as it seems when stated in this way, many readers have been 
perplexed with the obscure acooimts of travellen, numcrons 
as these are ; while in the earlier narratives we meet with a 
great deal of what is dark regarding this matter, — ^a point of 
the first importance to have clear, before we can come to any 
topographical estimate of the character of the country. 

Kie1)uhr in 1762| and Kussegger in IS^y took the first of 
these three ways, and explored it till they were stopped by the 
intervening monntains, and compelled to turn back again into 
what may be called, in reference to the three, the middle route. 
The travellers who wish to take Wadi Mokkateb, Wadi Feiran, 
and Serbal in their way, or to visit Tor, take the middle of the 
three paths which diverge at Wadi Gharundcl ; among these 
hare been !Morison in 1G07, Coutelle and Roziere in 1800, 
Seetzen in 1809, Burckhardt in 181G, Lindsay in 1837, Schu- 
bert and Wellsted in 1837, Tischendorf in 1844, Strauss in 
1845, and others.^ The upper route, by way of Wadi Ilomr, 
Wadi Nasseb, and Sarbat el Chadem, has been taken by 
Niebuhr in 1762, Burckhardt in 1816, on his way to Sinai, 
Kuppell in 1817, Bobinson in 1838, Bossegger in the same 
year. 

I will speak with what detail may be needful to make clear 
the topography of each of these routes. 

1. The Way from Wadi Gharundel to iJu ITammam. TJie 

Hot iSpnngi? Hauunan Farowij and the JJaths there. 

According to the account of Niebuhr, these hot springs are 
only two hours* distance from Wadi Gharundel. The road 
thither was along tho sea-side, and was almost level, being 
only interrupted by occasional insignificant hills. Arriving at 
Pliaraoh's Baths, or Ilamman Faroun, ho found a rock, out 
of which, at about ten feet above the sea-level, hot water was 
ijsm'nf;^. He examined the place, and found that there were a 
number of cavities, sending forth steam and heated water. He 
was toltl that sick persons were in the habit of frequenting the 
place for the purpose of being cured of their disorders, but he 
had no opportunity to judge how effective the medicinal pro- 

1 It would be ea^ to add to the list, and bnng it do>m to the praeot 
time, but it is not necessary ; the mnin object of the author in this dts^m 
is to make Uititinct the great road lines.—JEo. • 
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pertics of the springs were, exceptiiifi by the presenro of an 
Arabian graveyard, wliich he discovered not far olt. The 
state of tlie tide prevented any attempts to find a path around 
the cUfis, and he was obliged to retrace his steps, and follow 
a narrow gorge, which conducted ium at length in a north- 
easterly direction to Wadi Useit, where he struck the miuii 
track of travellers. 

Coutelie and Roziere have ^ven us in their work^ some 
fui^ther particulars resrarding these hot baths. They found 
that the apertures noticed by Niebuhr led to roomy grotto^ 
which were filled with steam and with the fumes of sulphur^ 
and in which the thermometer rose to 34" Reaum. 

Ruppell,'^ who sailed along the coast, and was detained for 
some hours upon a sand-bar, found that these hot saline waters 
do not spring alone from the rocks on the shore, but that they 
are found beneath the waters of the Iimi I "ur, heating the rocks 
sensibly, and destroying? almost all the animal and vegetable 
life which elsewliere so abundantly characterizes the Red Sea. 

But it is to Russeirirer that we are indebted for the most 
exhaustive account of the Baths of Pharaoh, and tliosc who 
wish to learn all that has been discovered regarding tiiem are 
referred to his work.^ The chemical analysis, and the detailed 
account of the grottos, can be better consulted in his own 
pages than here. He too came back by a cross wad^ and 
entered the main route. 

Seetzen, who had seen the hot springs east of the Dead 
Sea before he saw the Ilammam Faroun, considered the latter 
so unimportant as to merit little attention, and he has accord- 
ingly given us no detailed description of them* 

2. The Lower Caravan Road hy waif of Wadi UtaH, Wadi 
T^df and Wadi Tax^ibe to the plain at Abu SeUme and 
ffttf station el'MoMa, 

As the traveller follows the regular caravan road from 
Wadi Gliaruudel, he first leaves on the right the black, mas- 
sive, and not unpicturesque rocks of Jebel llainni;ini, cross- 
ing the back of the ridge bearing the name of Jebei Usait. 

• Descrip. de rEgypte Et. mod. torn. ii. p. 282. 
' Ruppell, lUise in Abyssinim^ Pi. L p. 139, 

* Boseegger, 72e»e, toL iiL 
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From this point he gains liis first view of Serbal. Descending 
thence, he crosses the small Wacli Usait (Xiubula's Usaitu, 
Butckhardt's Osznlta, Labordu's Uussiet), a small valley shut 
in by chalk hills, and liavinii; a bitter spring, around Avhicli a 
few palms are standing. Leaving .Tcbcl Hammam still more 
to the light, the way leads on towards the soutli-east, till Wadi 
Thai is reached, a gorge whicli breaks transversely through 
the Hammam mountain, and forms the narrow passage-way 
which it is probable that llussegger took on his way from the 
Baths of Pharaoh to the main road. At ^Vadi Thai, Burck- 
hardt discovered a few acacias, date palms, and tamarisks ;^ 
but the scenery exhibits nothing remarkable till Wadi Taiyibe 
is entered, and the road bears directly down through a narrow 
and hard paved gorge to the sea. This Wadi Taiyibe has 
been frequently painted by the glowing words of travellers, 
vrho have been charmed with its cheerful verdure and its 
picturesqueness. Its name signifies goodly, and it seems to 
merit the title* Lord Lindsay rcpresenti the Bceneij u verjr 
string. Daring the rainy season, a torrent fiows down it ten 
or eleven fe^ in d^th. The bottom, as in most of diese 
valleys, is sheeted over with white mad, caked so hard as to 
receive no Impression from the camd's feet. Bods-salt of the 
purest white is dug up plentifoUy ihereaboats. It was at the 
opening of the Wadi Tuyibe that Seetzen first had the satis- 
faction of seeing specimens of manna, and of tasting the frait 
of the caper plant. 

Yon Schabert has given ns the fallest and most glowing 
accoont, however, of the Wadi Taiyibe. He speaks of seeing^ 
on the Slst of Febraaij, a little brook, whose waters were a 
great boon to the vegetation of the valley. Oleander trees 
gladdened his eyes ; rash grass was met farther on ; the tamfr> 
risk trees gave a gratefnl shelter to the singing birds, whose 
notes resounded through the still air ; gazelles were seen leap- 
ing from diff to diff ; and as the eye wandered down towards 
the sea-cosst, the same lovdy view was to be had which 
Ijtndsay so glowbgly describes. Schnbert^s eye was strack 
with the pictoresqoe forms and colonr of the sandstone, trace- 
able eastward as far as the Ghor and the Bead Sea. Eesides 

^ Lottin de Laval ( Voy, da$t§ la Pen. Arab. p. 126) speaks of tanui> 
riiks of ostnoidiiurjsiie in Wadi Ghsmndol, and of Hw palm twes— En 
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the familiar plants which have aheady heen mentioned, this 
naturalist discovered the capparis eartUagmea, lottu aralneuif 
deverra tortuosetf sehradenus haecatuB^ eleorne braehyeorma, etc 
The sea, too, which washes the lower extremity of the wadi^ he 
found to be fall of c)i-<^'aiuc life, many of the forms being very 
beantifol. He has no doubt that there, by the sea, was one of 
the encampments of the children of Israel^ and not impossibly 
the Elim of Scripture* 

From this point the route is familiar to us : it passes directly 
to the triangular plain in which lies the bitter fountain el 
Morkha, and thence contmnes by what is called the lower route^ 
to Sinai.^ 

3* The Upper Caravan Route to Sumi hij icaii of Wadi Ilommer 
over Debbet er Hamlehf Wadi AmsO with its Mineral 
Shafts f Wadi Chomilk over Debbet Chmeir^ Wadi Borak^ 
Wadi Genne, and Wadi Osh, terminating in Wadi el 
Sheikh, Geological Qtaraeieriaties of this Region, 

If, instead of turning down towards the sea, the traveller 
turns in a north-easterly direction, he passes very soon, after 
first traversbg Wadi Shubeikeh, the valley of the net, an 
extremely tortuous and intricate mesh of passages, into Wadi 
Hommer {Hommar^ Humr\ which, with some change of name, 
but with little of direction, conducts him into the great Wadi 
el Sheikh. This is the so-called upper route to SinaL It is 
8h<Mrter than the lower, and is often chosen by travellers^ but it 
is more diflScult, and more tiying to camels. It was the route 
taken by Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Bobinson, and Bussegger. 

The road follows a direction almost due east at the onU 
set, and soon passes the base of a bold, tower-like mountain, 
called Sarbout el Jemel, leaving it on the north. This may 
be called the true beginning of Wadi Hommer, which is not 
seen at first, but which shows itself on rounding the base of 

1 Lottin Laval, tlie most leoent antborit^ on the oomu taken by tlie 

Israelites {Voy. dam la Pen. Arab. p. 127), lias no doubt that the Wadi 
Ausit, as he writes it, is the true bite of Elim. He is surprise'! that no 
prevituu tnu'ollcr has laid stress upon it, and thinks that there nm.^t liavo 
been a supply of food of great value to the Israelites after their painful 
march. Wadi Oharondd, ha asMrts, has no anpply of water, except after 
tha haayy rains of winter, whiia Wadi Usait never UMks.— En* 
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SarlDOut cl Jemel. This valley, which has no perceptible slope 
on cither side, has but little vegetation growing within it: only 
a few acacia trees are seen, and the rocks are all calcareous. 
After four hours' march, the valley terminates, entcnni; upon 
a wide, slightly ascending plain of deep sand, called el-i)ebbe, 
a name given by the Arabs to several other sandy districts of 
the same kind. Niebnhr and Kobiusou assert that ro! k-salt is 
to be found iu this neighbourhood. Of this Burcklaidt does 
not speak, nor does he enter into the most minute topographi- 
cal details regarding the route J but his narrative is remarkably 
lucid and accurate. 

The direction of the road across the above-mentioned plain 
is about soutii-east ; and at the end of a march of about si.x 
hours and a half, a mountainous country, much devastated by 
torrents, begins. Here the limestone begins to disappear, and 
the sandstone takes its place. A retired wudi, AVutah by name, 
comes iu from the west ; and bv its side may be seen the long 
low chain, called Jebel Wutali, which is a western spur of the 
Tih range. Ascending a short rocky slope, the sand plain is 
reached, well known as Debbet er Ramleh. Its height and its 
breadth admit u very extensive view. At the left is seen the 
long, high, and uniform chain of tlie Tih, extending eastward 
as far as the eye can reach. At the soutliern base of the Tih 
Tnountain3 is the sand plain, about an hour's walk iu breadth, 
but of great length, extenfling to tlie Akhdar valley, or, as niny 
without exaggeration be said, as far as to the Gulf of Akaba. 
It is the barrier between the Tih rantro on the north, and the 
Sinaitic granite mountains on the soulii, whose wild crags and 
rifted chasms may be distinctly seen. Looking back, the 
traveller can see the narrow pass which he has threaded since 
leaving Wadi Gharundel ; and at the north and north-east are 
two breaks in the Tih chain, through which run the roads to 
Gaza and Hebron, the first being called the Rakineh, and the 
second the Mureikhy pass. Between these two there is a third r 
but it is so steep and diihcult, that no Eiuropean traveller has 
yet travei*sed it. 

The road bears to the south-east, leaving the Tih range at 
the left, a wall of mountains never lost from sight, and between 
it and the rough mountainous country into which the eaiavuu 
road soon enters, the rough plain called Debbet er Kamleh. 
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At tlic riglit, but not in tlic true line of travel, is Wadi 
Nasi), \vliicli diverges froui tlie main track, not far from a 
large rock, on which are inscriptions of a similar character 
to those found in Wadi Mokkateb. This rock is one of the 
most notable objects of the whole region, and has probably 
afforded .shelter to travellers for ages, fidfillini; the meaning of 
Isa. xwii. 3, "As the shadow of u great rock in a weary land." 
Burckliardt tells us, that shady J^pots like tliis are well known 
to the Arabs ; and as the scanty foliage of the acacia, the only 
tree in whicli those valleys abound, affords no shade, they take 
advantage of such rocks, and regulate the day's journey in such 
a way as to be able to reach tlicm ut noon, there to take the siesta. 

The Wadi Nasb runs south-east to the sea, striking it not 
far from the Uirket Faroun. It serves accordingly as a channel 
to conduct away the waters which fall upon the mountuius in 
the rainy seasons. The signification of the word Nasb is not 
without interest, and shows us how much light the careful 
study of language may throw upon the geographical character 
of the east. Reinaud^ tells us that tlicre are four ways in 
whicli man expresses his thoughts : by writing, by pantomimic 
signs, by a set use of movements with the fingers, and by — 
Nasb. This word, wliich is met even in tlie Koran, is com- 
mouly rendered statue, but etymologically it signifies something 
set np, — the stele of the Greeks, the ^^(atua of the llonians. It 
can also mean the inscriptions or reliefs on such monuments as 
those on the Egyptian ruins, to which Wadi Nasb leads. It is 
variously spelled : the forms Niisb and Nasseb occur, but not 
Nahasb. This I mention, because Kuppell* has supposed that 
the word is connected with the Arabic word nahaZj meaning 
cojiper, — a theory not in itself improbable, takeu in connection 
with the co|)per mines which were once worked here, but not 
supported by the speech of the Arabs, wlio always use the word 
indicating the Egv^ptian reliefs, which make the neighbouriiooU 
of Sarbat el Chadem so eminent. 

I will not pause now to speak of the Egyptian monuments 
to \\hich Wadi Nasb would guide us, but will llrst ])ass through 
the entire route as far as to the Wadi el Sheikh, and then return 
aud speak of what is now omitted. 

' Reinaud, in Nouv. Journ, Asiatiq. T. xvi. p. 71. 
^ Jiuppell, Reise in NubUttf p. 2G3. 
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Passing the divergent Wadi Nnsb, the road winds on, soon 
taking the name Wadi Choroille, or Khomylo, as Burckhardt 
spells it, whose physical features are not sufficiently striking to 
occasion any fnrtlier delay in our sketcli, excepting to allude 
to the side valley which runs from it to ^\ adi Mokkateb, and 
which was taken by Lepsitis on his excursion to Sarbat el 
Cbadcm. Wadi Cboniille leads to Wadi Barak or ]»urk, as 
Robinson gives it, which is exceedingly rough, and in which 
the ascent becomes more steep. Here, according to Burckhardt, 
the rock changes to ]iorphyry, with strata of greenstone ; the 
surface of the former is in most phices completely black. The 
mountains on both sides of tlie valley are much sheltered : 
detached blocks aud loose stones cover their sides ; and the 
bottom of the valley is filled in many places to the depth of ten 
feet, with a layer of stones that has fallen down. The wadi 
becomes nan'owcr at the upper end. 

The next valley is entered after passing over a low moun- 
tain, and is called Wadi Genne. It is over a half-hour's walk 
in breadth, and affords excellent pasturage. Here the rithem 
grows in abundance. The coals of this plant, which is that 
alluded to in many passages of Scripture under the name of 
juniper, are remarkable for the length of time that they hold 
fire, and are alluded to in Ps. cxx. 4, — the expression "coals of 
juniper" being a proverb, to signify the inaiiner in which the 
iicai L cherishes its old grief. Tiie same plant is also alluded to 
in Job XXX. 1. 

AVadi (jcnno condncts the traveller to Wadi Bcrah, in which 
some insciii>Liohs are found, and fiom which the side valleys 
Ratama, Oi>h, and Akhdar radiate, and lead to \\ u.li el Sheikh. 
From that point the way is already fauiiHar to ns, it having 
been made the subject of a previous paper, and I need not 
dwell upon it again. Yet this rc.<u)iic of the phy.sical charac- 
teristics of the northern route cannot be properly closed, with- 
out citing an interesting remark of Russcgger s :^ "The farther 
we follow the mountaifi ro^'ioa toward the heart of the Peiiiu- 
feuhi, v\it'i till' ( (intituKilly narrowing and leni^thening wadis, 
we meet a hmul' ;iu I more varied vcirctation : cjrasses and 
clusters ui acacia and tamarisks between the steep walls of 
porphyry and sandstone deli<fht tiie eye : when the rain falls 

1 jRussegger, liciset vol. ill. p. SO. 
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upon tlicm, these little patclics of verdure nre really beautiful ; 
and as the i:^ranUe peaks are neared, the spriugs become more 
abundant, and tlie ^vater more palatable.'* 

Ijcfore leaving the subject, and passing to the special exami- 
nation of the Egyptian ruins and relics at Sarbat el Chadcrn, 
it will be well to glance at the geological character of the 
upper route to Sinai. Only in this way can we gain a clear 
and truthful conception of its physical characteristics, as well 
as of the various changes which it may have undergone in the 
course of timcj and tlic relations wliich it may have had to the 
population of the Peninsula in past times. Our most compe- 
tent guide in a survey of the geology of this region will be my 
friend the mineralogist Hussegger,^ who has examined it with 
critical care. 

From Suez to Gharundel, and the high bluff near by, 
called llammam Faronn, the tertiary formation is the prevail- 
ing one, modified only by tlie progress going on at tlie coast 
itself, where new deposits are continually forming. These 
tertiary rocks have suffered but little change from the first, 
excepting from the occasional action of water gullying out here 
and there a gorge which has more recently been filled witli 
debris. • 

The blulT where the hot springs occur is made up of the 
following rocks : the tertiary, lying upon au evenly stratified, 
firm, and flinty limestone ; then white chalk ; this covers a 
lower, yellowish-brown, very hard and thick limestone, which 
m its turn overlies tlie massive chalk cliffs, 1000 feet high, 
of lias llammam, whose sides fall precipitously towarus the 
north-west. 

Going inland tuwards "Wadi Homr or llommar, all the 
tertiary rocks disappear, and are succeeded by the region of 
the upper chalk. The land begins to ascend ; and the higher 
the elevation which it attains, the more .'aried and picturesque 
are the forms which it presents. Jcbel llomr and Chowowa 
consist almost exclusively of the upper white chalk ; while at 
the oast, the long monotonous cliffs of the lih urc composed 
entirelv of limestone. 

A liiilc east of Jebel Homr the limestone region ceases, 
and the great sandstone district begins. It extends from north- 
> Kussegger, IZeite, Td. iii. pp. 24-31, and 221-233. 
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east to sonth-west, leaving the limestone tract to stretch away 
towards the north'*west. From the sandstone plateau of Dehbe 
or Debbet er Bamleh (Ramleh signifying sand), which Hes 
1500 feet aboye the sea, Rnssegger saw the sandstone region 
extend down through Wadi Nasb, 1291 feet above the sea, 
through Wadi Chomille or Kamyleli, 2074 feet, and Wadi • 
Borak or Bdrk, 2849 feet, beyond which masses of porphyry 
and granite were to be seen, ascending to a height of over 3000 
feet. The peaks, which were dose to Wadi Nasb^ a »de wadi 
leading off from the northern route down towards the sea, 
Russcggcr estimated to be 3500 feet in height, — those which 
hemmed in Wadi Borak to be 4500. The sandstone of this 
region has a fine grain, and is not at all allied, acoordmg to 
its appearance, to the coarse-grained sandstone of Nubia and 
Upper Egypt. Its colour is generally a dark, brownish red. 
It is not found pure to any considerable extent, but is mixed 
with layers of white, red, yellow, and motley-coloured marl, 
which are often very thick, and which give to water that 
peculiarly bitter taste which is so often noticeable in the 
Peninsula. 

Bussegger tells us, that when on the Debbet er Ramleh, he 
was so near to Jebel Tih, that he was able to sketch its outlines, , 
and to gain a good insight into its physical character. Its 
height seems to be about 2500 feet Towards the west its 
sides are steep, indeed almost precipitous ; and forming, as it 
does, not an ordinary mountain chasm, but a plateau, it seems 
to stand like a gigantic wall, gradually shelving towards the 
south-east, and overlying the sandstone, which creeps up to its 
base. In this long line of wall Bussegger could discern no 
break, nor a single point where it would have been possible to 
ascend to the plateau above. 

From the plain Debbe the descent is gradual down into 
the interesting sandstone district of Wadi Nash, the mountains 
at whose sides rise to a great height, while the valley sinks 
away from the level of the plain Debbe or Debbet er Ramleh, 
1500 feet to 1291 feet above the sea. Jebel Nasb, however, 
rises to the height of 3500 feet, and is a shapely-formed moun- 
tain group. 

Russegger turned aside from the main route to Sinai, in 
order to study the geological character of Wadi Nasb and its 
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vicinity. He found the spring of water which has heen 80 
often praiaed by traTellers, and winch is so yalnable a boon, 
that many turn aside merely to get a supply from it to last 
them in their further journey* He soon discoTered the presence 
of iron in the rocks near by, but he conid not discover the 
copper ^'orksy which Bappell had asserted to be but a half- 
honr^s distance from the spring ; and his account fails us at 
just the place where it would be of special yalue. He dis- 
covered some shrubs and date trees in the valley. In its lower 
gorges there were blocks of porpliyrj-, syenite, and greenstone — 
a proof that large masses could not be far away ; but he failed 
to ^MCOYev them. On the western face or wall of the wadj| 
he discovered holes which had been begun in' the rock, as if for 
the purpose of mining; but they had been abandoned very 
soon, either for the want of wood to smelt with, or from the 
absence of the mineral sought. 

But in 1822 Buppell had been more successful in his 
explorations, and had gained sight of remarkable copper mines 
in tliat neighbourhood. I must leave Russegget^a account for 
a little while, therefore, and intercalate so much of Ruppeirs 
description as may seem to throw light upon the mineralogical 
character of Wadi Nasb.^ After leaving the regular route, 
Huj>i>eU* continued in a south-south-easterly direction down 
Wadi Nasb for nearly two hours, when he came to the well- 
known 5[)i iiig. In its neighbourhood he saw the traces of 
ancient smelting furnaces, surrounded with heaps of slag and 
ashes. He afterwards searched for the mines, which were said 
to be near, and which he was commissioned by the Viceroy of 
Egypt to esamine. These he found to consist of a number of 
wedge-shaped openings in the sandstone, revealing great masses 
of an earthy-black oxide of cop|>ci {cuivre <md4 ncir temvai). 
In many places thero seemed to be more than two hundred 
feet through them. Frequently the ancient miners had pierced 
them, converting them into a real labyrinth, and leaving only 
slender pillars to sustaun the roof, and prevent its falling in. 
Judging by the extent of these passage-ways, the whole mass 
must be of very great dimensions. The mineral is very easily 

* Correspondence astrominique^ liJ22, vol. vii. p. 530, etc. 
*RupiK41, lleiM in Nulkn, etc., 1829, pp. 180, 263-267; CarU 
VArtOiU PMe, «<e*f Biqppell, 1822. 
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worked, being found in a remarkably pure state, particularly 
in one place, where the amount of copper ore was by no means 
exhausted. Rnppell ascribes the abandonment of these mines- 
to an increasing scarcity of wood at the time when they were 
worked. His analysis showed the existence of eighteen parts 
of copper, and of as many of iron, in a hundred, with some 
traces of arsenic. Yet, desj)ite this large percentage of copper 
ore, Rnppell discountenanced the Viceroy of Egypt's plan of 
again working the mines, holding tliat, with the large royalty 
wiiich must be paid to the central Turkish government, tiie 
great scarcity of fuel, and the ignorance of even the best work- 
men to be gained there, tluy could not be made profitable. 
The only way which he suggested to give them a real value, 
was to transport the best ore in the rouLdi state across the Ked 
Sea, and smelt it in Abyssinia, where wood is abundant. 

There were two places whore the ancient miners had specially 
worked in their search for copper, and the most nortliorn one 
of these appeared to him to be exhausted. U]wn the liill which 
enclosed tlie sliafts, Ruppell discovered a small obelisk of sand- 
stone about eight feet in length. It had fallen from its primi- 
tive position, and the side which was towards the ground 
exliibili 1 hieroglyphics very well cnt. The other sides had 
ap})arently once been covered with the same, but the storms 
of ages had effaced them. This was evidently the work of 
Egyptian hands, and in Kuppeli's judgment solved the qucitioji 
who the ancient miners of the region liad been. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Wadi Nasb he found on a samlstono rock some 
of the same kind of inscrj|)lioiis as those of Wadi Mokkateb. 
The distance of tliis ]>lace from Suez liuppell estimated as 
thirty hours, and from here to the Egyptian relies at Sarbat el 
Cluidem lying to the south-east as two and a lialf hours. At 
the close of his later account, published in 1829, Ruppell speaks 
of some copper mines lying seven hours south-cast of Wadi 
Nasb, which up to the present time are entirely unknown/ 
unless they be those at Wadi Machnra or Magora. 

Since the visits of Russegger and iui})pell, Lepsius has spent 
8ome time in the examination of the mines of Wadi Nasb. He 

' For some later cvi lcri^e the reader is referrctl to a paper in Vacation 
Tourists for 1862-a, London lUiii, contoibuted by iiev. ii, TyrwUiU, pp. 
837, a^O.^ED. 
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tried in vain to follow the course wliich the latter asscrlLtl that 
he liad taken, nor could he discover anywhere the fallen obelisk 
sculptured with hicro<x1yphics. He was equally unsuccessful in 
his efforts to find any ^Vi'abs who were familiar with the whole 
region, Luc he explored as carefully as his time would allow.^ 
His course was south and soutli-south-east from Sarbat cl 
Chadeni towards Wadi Nasb, which he approached through 
side gorges. Near the spring he discovered u pile of slag, and 
close at hand a Jlat place covered with it. He also saw traces 
of mokcii Uiutul on the mount aiu >lJu hard by. His conclusion 
was that the ore was brought in the rough state out through 
the gorges in the mountains, and melted there, as it had been 
apparently at Sarbat el Chadem. He saw not far from the 
spring bits of copper, and sandstone mixed with copper and anti- 
mony, scattered on the ground. He then began to explore the 
neighbourhood, and not far away he found a beaten track lead- 
ing to a pile of slag, lying directly in the wadi, and exposed to 
the whole force of the wind. It was about seventeen feet in 
height. Farther down the valley he saw other masses of slag 
covering the hills, and unifonnly facing the windward side. A 
number of seyal trees growing in the neighbourhood seem to 
indicate the existence at an earlier period of a far larger growth 
of wood than is now found, and may answer the question 
whence the fuel was obtained which the furnaces required. 
And though in the lapse of time all traces of human industry 
have passed away, yet the circumstantial evidence is strong— 
the piles of slag, the spring of good water, the continuous wind 
blowing down the wadi — that at a very remote period the arts 
of civilisation were cultivated and practised there. 

Tlie side valleys could not be followed far, so narrow and 
difficult of access did Lepsius Rnd them ; but the number of 
inscriptions like those of Mokkateb is very great, and points, in 
tlie opinion of the great Egyptologist, to the existence there of 
a race of shepherds so far civilised that they could write in 
this mdc way. They may have lived here contemporaneously 
with tlie Egyptians ; their labour may have given food to the 

* Tlic ptiVilisljcd aceomit of T,opsiu3 omits all tins. It avxs extracted by 
llittcr from his manuscript diary, and ia worth preseutiug to the Knghsli 
reader, in conae(;iiienoe of tnisapprehenatoiis which have grown oat of 
LepUQs* account of Ssrliat el Chidem.»£D. 
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miners from the Nile, and have been useful for transporting 
goods from Egypt. 

From this point Lepsius followed Wadi Nasb down to the 
sea, passing some inscriptions, but meeting no more traces of 
mines. His way took him into Wadi Shcllal on the lower 
route, and thence to Abu Selimc, where his vessel was awaiting 
him.^ 

We can now leave the account of the ascent from the mines 
in Wadi Nasb, passing over for the present Sarbat el Chadein, 
and resume the consideration of the geological character of the 
whole country between Suez and Sinai, from which we have 
been led to make the above digression. 

On the eastern wall of Wadi Nasb may be seen a coarse- 
gi. lined syenite underlying the horizontal layers of sandstone, 
and accompanied by upright masses of porphyry. The syenite 
is interchanged here and there with greenstone. The syenite 
and porphyry are of apparently cotemporaneons origin. The 
layers of sandstone wMdi overlie the syenite do not seem to 
have ever soffered any disturbance ; not so^ however, with the 
underlying rocks, which e^bit marked changes, and display 
traces of violent natural convulsions* The syenite and porphyry 
seem to supplement each other, and to run into each other with 
transitions which are sometimes almost imperceptible. The 
thickness of the syenite is in some places more than five 
hundred feet, that of the porphyiy moie than a hundred. The 
blended rock is evidently the cropping out of a mighty dyke, 
which could be traced for a distance of two hours, till both 
extremities disappeared under the sandstone. 

The farther one advances towards the south-east, and the 
greater the elevation becomes as the central granite of Sinai 
is approached, the more massive become the dykes of porphyry 
which thrust themselves out from the sandstone, until at length 
the porphyry is found in immense masses, whole mountains 
being in some cases composed of it* But in the Wadi Ohomile 
(Kuiiiyleh), which leads from the mouth of Wad! Nasb south- 

* 

' An anonymous corre!5poivlent of the Atlicmmm (No. 1649, June 4» 
1S59) spealis of (lifecovti jug " the remains of the picre and -whan'es wlioiico 
they shipped their metal.*' No more full account is given, which is the 
more to be ng^vtted, as the writer's nMias d sscertsining the fsds seem 
to have been uogalarly fsvoursble.— <Ed. 
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easterly^ and by a graveyard mentioned by many travellers, 
sandstone is the prevailing rock ; it is found, however, mixed 
with some marl. Southreast of Wadi Ghomile the porphyiy 
grows more abundant, and at length becomes the prevailing 
rock. This porphyry, which is similar to that found in Wadi 
Nasb, is foil of greenstone dykes, of a foot in thickness, all of 
them ronning from north to south. 

From Wadi Chomile, 2074 feet above the sea, the land 
rises rapidly* The porphyry is not found pure here, and free 
from sandstone^ but traces of the latter are still found in the 
form of great nab*like masses, and also of deposits filling large 
hollows in the porphyry. The layers of this sandstone retain 
their orig^ud position, very seldom showing any signs of 
violence and consequent change. After passing from Wadi 
Chomile to Wadi Barak or Biirk, the porphyry begins to be 
accompanied by a fine-grained granite, which in time becomes 
the chief rock, and excludes the porphyiy. And the nearer 
we approach to Sinai, the clearer become the traces that we 
are approaching the granite district. Only once in the Wadi 
Barak does the porphyry appear in such vastncss as to form 
whole mountains, and at the end of the Barak we come upon 
the tnio granite region, with its fantastic and j digged outlines. 
The elevation, too, has there become great. Wadi Osh is 3500 
feet above the'sea; and from it the ascent is rapid to locations 
4000, 5000, and even 7000 feet above the sea. 

Sdrbal fil CJnhhnn (plural Sardbit el ChaJcni), (he Egyptian 
Jiuins in Wadi Na.sb. The Heaps of Slag^ the Temple 
Walls, tJie Jn8crij[>lionSf and the Nauiea of die Ancient 
Kingn. 

The singular and mjaterions ruins of Sarbat el Chadem 
owe their discovery to a mistake, or a purposed misdirection, 
of Carsten Niebnhr. He had heard in Cairo of the existence 
of the singular insciiptbns of the Mokkateb, and determined to 
( xplore them, and ascertain their precise character and value. 
The information which he i^alned upon this point was of a very 
indefinite character; but furnished with what he could com- 
mand, he set out on his journey. On the third day after 
leaving Sues be visited the Hammam Faroun, or Baths of 
Pharaoh; and on the next, September 10, 1762, he entered 
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Wadi Nasb, being directed thither by his guides, who assnred 
him that it led to the Jebel el Mokkateb, or Motiiitaiil of 
Inscriptions. The next day he climbed up the hill, on the 
summit of which Sarbat el Chadcm lies, by a steep and ragged 
path ; and instead of finding inscriptions, he wes surprised to 
discover on the samrait what seemed to linii an £g}'ptia]i 
cemetery. At any rate, he could conjecture no other purpose 
to which it could have been applied, although lie had seen 
notliiug of tlie same kind in Egypt. Still he was sure that 
only a slight aci^naintance with Egyptian architectnro and 
hieroglyphics was needed, to convince any person that the 
mins could be no other than Egyptian, 

The. hill, he says, ia covered with atones of from five to 
seven feet in length, inscribed with hieroglyphics, some of them 
standing, on end, while others are lying flat. In the middle of 
these atones b a bnllding, of which only the walls now remdn ; 
and within it are also a great many of the sepoldiral stones. 
At one end of the bnilding seems to have been a small chamber, 
of which the roof still remains. It is supported upon square 
pillars ; and these, as well as the walls of the ciiamber, are 
covered over with hieroglyphic inscriptions. Throogh the 
whole building are various busts;, executed in the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians. The stones and the busts are of a hard 
^ and fine-grained sandstone. 

Kiebuhr was not permitted to copy any of the inscriptions* 
unless on the payment of a hundred crowns, the sheihh pre- 
tending to fear that he was in search of hidden treasure, and 
that his copying was a kind of incantation, which would enable 
him to charm away whatever might lie buried there. A little 
gift to one of his guides accomplished the purpose, however, 
and enabled him to take a transcript of some of the inscrip- 
tions. They were as well executed, he assures us, as any that 
he had ever seen in B^pt. Niebuhr conjectured that they 
were the;work, not of persons actually inhabiting Eg}'pt, but 
- of an Egyptian colony, or of some people who had adopted the 
arts and manners of Egjpt. He did not even suspect that 
mines in the neighbourhood had called them thither; and it 
was a long time before subsequent explorers noticed those vast 
mounds whose existence throws apparently so much light upon 
this ancient mysteiy. 

YOU Z. Z 
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It is singiilar that Bnrckhardt, wlio {lasied lo near to these 
mteresting renmitiSy did not learn of their existence, and turn 
out of his way to visit them : the fact is only explainable on 
the gronnd of his eagerness to hasten as rapidly as possible to 
Akaba. It is to be regretted, for this master in the art of 
topqgn^hical description would have given as an account of 
great value. 

Bnppell'fl description, which followed that of Kiebnhr, 
cannot compensate for the loss of one by Borckhardt, for 
Bnppdl paid more attention to the copper mines and the piles 
of slag than to the antiquities and inscriptions. Yet we are 
indebted to him for ascertaining the true name of the place^ 
and for noticing that the Arabs did not call it d.-Mokkateb, or 
the Place of Inscriptions, at all, but designated it as Sarbat el 
Chadem. After a difficult ascent of an houi^s duration,^ he 
reached the narrow crest of the hill, where lay what Niebuhr 
had supposed to be an Egyptian cemetery. Sarbat el Chadem 
was the name given to a tract, a hundred and sizly feet long 
and seventy feet wide, enclosed on all sides by heaps of stones, 
which are the ruined fragments of the rectangular building in 
the middle, which they still surround. The entrance to this 
structure Suppell suspected to have originally been at the 
south, where arc still to be seen standing four small pillars with 
square capitals (probably Niebuhr's small square column), 
every one displaying a head of Isis with cow's ears. The 
pediment of the pillars is a tolerably long rectangle, which 
struck Ruppell as a singular feature in Egj^-ptian architecture. 
The shafts of the pillars, which projected only three feet above 
the rubbish, were covered with hieroglyphics. North of these 
columns are the remains of walls more than fifty feet in length, 
but only just discernible above the debris. Towards the west 
are the ruins of a small temple, at whose entrance small pyra> 
midal propylsea are to be seen, analogous to those found in 
Eg} ptian ruins ; but its interior is utterly destroyed : only the 
niches where the winged guardians of the gate recline<^ and 
two pillars with square capitals lying on the ground, were still 
discamible* 

* E. RtippeU, Schrt^m an v. Hammer^ lavorno 1817, in the Fund- 
grahen des Orient. Pt. v. pp. 4f>n-in2. and Tabul. i. See also his Pn^n 
in Nubkn^ pp. ^67-269, and hia /^u«n in Abjfastnien^ Ft. i. p. 204 et seq. 
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On the east siJe there are three catacombs hewn in the 
rock, one of which is decorated with hieroglyphics : one room 
with a flat roof or ceiling is supported by a single pillar (as 
in Niebnhi^s account). In every one of the catacombs are 

excayatlons, made apparently for the reception of mummies. 
On the bottom of one of these^ Buppell discovered several little 
statnes, one a kneeling figuv^ and two near it in a sitting 
posture. Within the endosure, and in the tumple itself, he 
saw the numerous stones which Niebuhr thought were grav^ 
stones, each one about seven or eight feet long, and standing 
in a pediment rectangular in shape, and about two feet long 
and fifteen inches wide. The top was arched, and ail four 
faces of each stone were covered with hieroglyphics : among 
them, on one face, was generally seen the winged egg with two 
serpents, and below several priests offering sacrifices to Osiris 
and to Isis. Ruppell considered it probable that a colony 
wliich once worked the copper mines near by, were the builders 
of this old Egyptian city on the hill ; while the degree of wear 
occasioned by exposure to the weather, convinced him that the 
works were of great antiquity.* 

To the hasty visit of Laborde we are indebted not only for 
a sketch confirmatory in a great degree of that of RuppcH's, 
but for drawings' of the ruins. Laborde was very much per- 
plexed by the historical questions which suggested themselves 
to his mind, especially in connection with the supposed dis- 
crepancy between the dates of the hieroglyphics in Wadi 
Machara (Magara) and those of Sarbat el Chadera. lie was 
the first to discover the turquoises In these mountains ; his 
guides found five of them, but set no value upon them, except- 
ing as medicinal. They are washed out of the rocks so abun- 
dantly, according to Laborde, that a large collection of them 
could easily be gathered.' 

Robinson, in his account, does not add any special particulars 
to tliose mentioned by Ruppell Pie doubts whether the im- 

* BobinsoD, Raeart^ i. p. 79, speab of tbis aoeomit hj RuppeU 
M the most met wliieb had apipe«Ted.-^ED. 

* Foy* d$ rAntk Fi&rte, pp. 42-44. Tmbeavx de Sarboiti 

ChaJem. 

' See an account ly l^f v doiiald of the extracting of turquoises in Vacation 
Toxtrists for 1862-3, p. 351.— Ed. 
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prcs<;]on that this is an ancient Egj^ptian cemefceiy Is correct, 
tiiough tlie upright stones resemble the tombstones of the West; 
but hp does not attempt to give a aolation of the question as to the 
intent of these temples and these memorial stones in the midst of 
sohtude and siience, in this lone and distant desert, with which 
thejr would seem to have no possible connection. Kobinson 
quotes^ however, with a certain degree of approval, an ingenious 
hypothesis suggested to him by the lato Duke of Northumber- 
land, then Lord Prudhoe, that this was perhaps a sacred place 
of pilgrimage for the ancient Egyptians, just as the mountain 
near Mecca is to the Mohammedans at the present day; and 
that to it the Egyptian kings made ench liis piliinmage, and 
erected a column with his name. Robinson thinks that a slight 
historical ground for such a hypothesis may be found in the 
fact, that Moses demanded permission for the Israelites to go 
three days' journey into the desert, in order to sacrifice, — a 
demand which seems to have caused no surprise to the Egyptians, 
as if it were something to which they were themselves accus- 
tomed (see Ex. viii. 27, 28). 

Letronne' thought it more probable that the mines, and the 
colonization which they induced, were the occasion of the 
erection of the temple, just as in analogous cases in Egypt, — 
as, for example, in the emerald mountains near Berenice, or 
according to Wilkinson, in the porphyritic mountains of Upper 
Egypt, where all centres of population were characterized in 
eveiy instance by the presence of a temple and tombstones. 
Yet Letronne finds himself at a loss to explain how the steles 
of the Egyptian kings came to be there : lie remarks, Jiowever, 
that among the cartouches which Labnrdc liad transcribed, 
there were the names of Osortasen i. and ii. of the sixteenth 
djTiasty, proving that this colony dated back to the twenty- 
second century before the Christian era. 

This fact, which the later investigations of Lcpsius have 
completely established, overthrows the theory advanced in La- 
borde's work, more recently published than his description of 
Sarbat el Chadein already referred to, that these monuments 
owe their origin to a period subsequent to the time of Moses, 

* Letronne, in Journ. Jes Savans^ 1835, Aoiit, p. 472 ; Wilkinaon, 
the Eastern Dem-t of Upper Eg^f in Journ, o/ (A« .Aoy. Q. Soe, 
{(f London^ 1832, T. ii. pp. 5i-&3. 
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No trace, according to Laborde,* of Eg}'ptian colonization in 
the Sinai Peninsula is to be found in the books of Moses : 
their author is entirely silent regarding any Egyptian memo- 
riaU or aday^ undertakings in that desert region ; and yet, to 
Liaborde*8 great astonishment, the claim is made, that in two 
localities^ tbroogh which or in whose immediate neighbourhood 
Israel most bave passed^ at Magora and Sarbat d Chadem, 
such memorials ara said to be found. But had there been 
sach memorials at the time of the esodus, Israel, he thinks, 
would baye utterly destroyed them^ and cc^rated their over- 
throw with solemn songs, as it did at the Tiotory over Amalek : 
nay, it would have deriTed much advantage from the plunder 
to be found in such a colony* Labocde*s conclusion is, that it 
is not to be thought of for a momefltt, that the sons of Amalet[^ 
who were met in Wadi Feiran, could be confounded with 
Egyptians^ and that we are left to infer that the minesi temples, 
and steles, were begun after the time of Moses, bat that the 
colonist workmen, wishing to pay due honour to their Egyptian 
kings, to whom they were indebted for protection, set up then* 
images here, and, in order to preserve complete the chronologi- 
cal order of their dynasty, added those of the earlier mleia of 
thdr nation. Whether such an arbitrary explanation g^ns 
much in force from the unmerited contempt which Laborde 
heaps upon Robinson, in order to decry the Talue of his signal 
services to biblical geography, ascribing to him '^suffisance*' 
and narrowness of mind, I leave others to judge, and merely 
remark, thai the silence of Moses is^ as Lalxvde truly says, 
singttkr ; but that we are not to suppose that Moses recorded 
' all the incideDts of the journey, and that, in the second place, 
it was by no means necessary to suppose thai the Israelitea 
turned out of their way to Sarbal el Oliadem,-Hi point so diffl* 
cult to reach,— or if they took the lower ronte^ that they went 
up the Wadi Maghara as far as to the Egyptian settlemento 
there. 

From the inTestigations of Lepslus* at Saibat el Chademi 
we learn that the Egyptian inscriptions are merely memoriala 

^ L. de Laborde, Cummtntaire gtot/raphitjue $ur FExode et h$ NonAfttj 
Paris 1841, fol. p. 131, Ai peud. pp. 9, 17, etc. 

^hepAmf MS., eonsolted by Bitter*, amdeaied in tbe Xettert from 
Bggpi^ ii which tlm is an SnglUi tiaiMlatum.— En* 
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of the copper works near by, nearly all the valleys in tlie 
neighbourhood exhibiting abundant traces of iron and copper 
contained in the sandstone. The whole dietrict is designated 
upon the steles as Mafkat or " Copper Land," and was under 
the protection of the goddess Hathor, who was called mistrera 
of Mafkat. The temple at Sarbat el Ghadem was dedicated to 
her, tho most ancient part of which, the little rock chapel with 
a single pillar standing in the midst, was boUt dnring the last 
dynasty of the old monarchy, by AmenemharMoeris. Yet at 
some distance from it ^there stands an old stele of the second 
king of the same twelfth dynasty. This very remarkable 
temple, says Lcpsius, stands npon a high sandstone ridge, 
which shelves off into a broad sandy valley, and k only acces- 
sible from the west, whm it joins die primitive mountains : it 
is not approachable from the valley. It is filled foil of high 
stelesy many of than inscribed, like obelisks, npon all four 
sides: so veiy nnmerons, indeed, are they, that the walls of the 
temple seem erected simply for the purpose of enclosing them. 
Yet many of these steles are set np outside of the temple and on 
the adjoining hill. These remarkable antiquities seem to have 
entirely engrossed the attention of all travellers before I^epsius 
to such a degree, that they have failed to notice the vast heaps 
of slag, which come almost to the temple walls. The north- 
easterly piles, two hundred and fifty feet long and a hundred 
broad, are covered with a thick, massive crust of iron slag; 
and theb nature is easily discernible by their coal-black colour. 
The ore was probably brought in the rough state to ih,e top of 
this hill, where it was exposed during the melting to the steady 
north-east wind, which sweeps over the hill, usually with con- 
siderable strength. The steles are exactly similar in their 
general character to those found on the KeseV road, and in 
other Egyptian quarries : the form, however, is here new, but 
evidently conditioned by the drcumstanoes of the place, which, 
did not afford upright walls into which they might be hewn. 

The meaning of Sarbat el Ghadem (Sarabit el Ghadem in 
the plural) is variously given, Sarbut is the word applied by 
the Beduitts to any protuberance, from the hump of a camel 
to a mountain ; while ehadem^ or ring, may refer to the diteut 
which was wrought around the steles. The place would then 
signify the ^ HiU of the Bings.*' Br Abeken differs from this, 
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defining chadem as servant ; and the name Sarbat el Cliadcm 
may have been given in view of the slaves who were sachticed 
here. This is mere conjecture. 

On the steles of Sarbat el Chadem, whose form is generall}- 
that of the so-called obelisks of Crocodilopolis, thin, narrow, 
and very high, the most ancient king seems to be Suefren, 
who is represented twice us kneeling (and therefore taken 
during his life), and once as dead. He seems to have ruled 
not long before the twelfth dynsKty. The most distant stole, 
at the highest part of the temple plateau, is devoted to Scstor- 
teses I., the predecessor of the great Sesostris. The little 
rock-grotto is set apart in honour of Amenemha-Meeris, and 
its vestibule to his successor Amenemha iv., with whose reign 
the twelfth dynasty of the ancient monarchy closes. There 
are no memorials, as might be expected, of the period of 
Hykso; but there are thoie of later kings, Amenophis i., 
Tatmes nr., Tatmes nr.^ Amenopbu iv., Menephta, under 
whose reign the Isniditea went ont of Egypt, and others. 
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Sec. 12. TilE SIJfAl PENINSULA BEYOND THE CENTRAL 

MOUNTAIN DISTRICT; 

THAT IS, TBE HOBTBEBN PORTION, EXTENDINO TO THF. ISTBVUS OF 8UKZ, TO 

PALESrrUlE, AMD TO TUB D£AO SEA. 

F 3^ A VING considered what may be regarded in a limited 
II ^Jpt n sense the Sinai Peninsnk proper, i.e. the portion 
li lyB 11 which displays itself as a wonderful isolated moun- 
tain land lying between tlie Gulfs of Akaba and 
Suez, we now pass on to the study of the great northern 
plateau, which may be regarded as the more strictly continental 
part of Arabia Petrapa, This plateau serves as a bond of con- 
nection between the mountain region of the south, and the Medi- 
terranean euast of Egypt, Philistia, and Juilea; and extending, 
as it does, from the Gulf of Akaba to the Dead Sea, even the 
itineraries of ancient Koman travel 'i t s did not leavo ns quite 
in ignorance of some portions of it. The whole domani is 
now known as the Desert et Till Beni Israel (a designation, 
however, of wliich the present Beduins know notliing) ; and 
under that general term are summed up all its varied physical 
forms, its mountains, and valleys, and plains. Of these we 
have no more detailed and specific accounts than have been 
given us by the rapid flights of travellers, who have had little 
inducement to linger in a region so barren that it is almost 
deserted even by the wild Ambs, and which has no place 
suited for permanent and pro^peious settlements. Its only 
significance and importance arise from the simj li' fact, that it 
has served alike as a barrier and a bond between the people of 
Egypt, £dom, Midian, the Nabathxans and Arabs, and the 
inhabitants of Palestine and Syria ; but desert as it is, yet this 
' very cha r ac t e r istic ma^ have made it a land of as much hia- 
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torlcal influence as many a far richer and more productive 
region has been. 

There is but a single place in it which will long detain our 
attention by existlnc; monuments of human power and skill : 
that i.-> Tctra in W'adi !Mu:-;i, tlic city which has given its ivawm' 
to the whole region. T*ut inasmuch as it retains the same 
character for strife that it bore in the time of Edom, European 
travellers have been compelled to hasten through it, and regard • 
it with hasty glances. 

The et-Tih desert has within veiy recent times been visited 
more than ever before, and its physical character has been very 
carefully observed. Not to- speak of the Mecca pilgrimages, 
whose course leads them fnmi west to east across it, almost 
coincident with the routes of Ikirckhardt and Ruppell, we 
have the results of Lord Prudhoe*s* journey directly across 
the country from Suez (Adjerud) via Nakhl, and cutting the 
three leading wadis, el-Arish, el-Akaba, and el-Ghor, to \Vadi 
Musa or Petra. Unfortunately this nobleman has left us no 
journal of his route ; but he imparted at a later period to 
Robinson* the names of the stations. 

In addition to the routes already referred to repeatedly from 
Sncz to Sinai, embracing that part of the country now to he 
considered, lying between Wadi Gharnndcl and Suez, there 
are the following, which I will specify in chronolugical order: — 

1. Seetzen's^ journey through the desert et-Tih, from 
Hebron anil Beerslieba, through Wadi Nakhl, over the sand 
plain el-Kaml and Akhtlar to Sinai, taken between the 26th of 
March and the 10th of April 1807. 

2. Burckhardt's* route from Kerak on the Dead Sea to 
Petra, travelled by him from the 4th to tlie 26th of August 
1812. 

3. Bankes, Irby and Mangles,* and Legh's^ route from 

^ The late Duke of Xoi tbumberUund, to nhsua Iiol>iiiaon*» Biblical 
Bi*earchen are dedicated. — Ed. 

' Robinson, Bib. Research, vol. i. Note xxii. p. 599, Eng. ed. 

* Seetzen, Reise^ etc., in Mon. Correspond, vol. xvii 1808, pp. 132-1G5; 
•bo Ilia nutatiicript ftoeonnt, 1807. 

* Burckhardt, Travels in Si/ri(t, e/c, pp. 896-439. 

» L. Irby and J. Mangles, Travels, 1817-18, pp. 335-444. 

* MrLegh, Ronte in Syria, in William MacBUchad. Joutn. from Moteow 
to CotutanUaople, Loud. 1819, pp. 194-241. 
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Hebron, by way of Kerak and Shobak, to Wadi Masa and 
Petra, from the 8th to the 29th of May 1818. 

4. Sir Frederick Henniker*8* journey from the Convent of 
St Catherine, by way of Sarbat el Chadera, through Kelat-in- 
Nakhl, and across the desert direct to Gaza, from April 24 to 
May 4, 1820. 

5. Leon do Laborde' and Linant's route from Suez, via 
Kalaat el Akaba, to Petra and back, in 1828. 

(). Dr G. II. von Schubert's^ journey from Akaba to Wadi 
Musa, and through the Ghor to Hebron, from March 15th to 
the I'liih, 1837. 

7. Lord Lindsay's* route from Akaba, through "Wadi 
Araba to Pelia aud Ilebroii, from the ITth to the 30th of 
April 1837. 

8. Edw. Ilobinson's° tour from Akaba ^Ela, through the 
desert et-Tih, via Wadi Lyssan (Lysa), Abdeli (Eho l i), Bir 
es Seba (Beersheba), to Ilebrou, from the Jlii to the 14 th of 
April 1838. 

9. Robinson's jouniey from Hebron to Wadi Musa and 
back, from the 26th of May to the 6th of June. 

10. Col. Callier,® route taken in 1835. 

11. Compte J. de Berton :^ Itiniralre de la Mer Morte a 
Akaha, par lea WaJi/s Ghor^ el Araba, et el Akaba, et retour de 
Pkra a Hebron, 1835. 

12. J. KussefTger*8* return from Sinai through the plain 
Akbdar, via Nakb el Mureikhi and the Tih plateau, traversing 
^\ adi Arish to Hebron, between the 1st and the 15th of 
November 1838. 

* Sir Frederick Henniker, Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Sinai, and 
Jtntsakm^ Lend. 1823, pp. 236-265. 

* L. de Laborde «t Unant, Voyage de VAreSne PAree^ publ. p. L. de 
Labofde, Paria 1880. 

s Von Schubert^ iZeue m dot Mmyenkmd^ BrlaDgon 1889, vd. il pp^ 
396-462. 

* Lord Lind»ny, Letters on E^/i/pt, etc*, pp. 9-50. 

* E. KobinaoD, Biblical Itesearchts, 

* CamOle CaUier, Ltttre, in Joum, dee Smme, 1836, pp. 46-48. 

* Bulktm delaSoe^de (hog. Parte, 2d aer. toon. sL 1889 ; ud M^n, 
eur Id depression de la VaUA d» JonrdaSn d dm Lac ^lip&attttc, the eeniey 

torn. xii. pp. 113-1C5. 

«J. Kussegger, Rase, 1847, vol. iii. pp. 65-74, 196-201, 239-247, 
Stuttgardt 1847 \ alao Reise, in AUgemein Zcitung, 1838| No. 53. 
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13. John Kinneir's^ journey from Akaba by way of Wadi 
Musa and Petra to Hebron and Gaza, in March 1839. 

14. Baron Koller^s itinerary* from Sinai via el-Ain, and 
througli AVadi el Atiyeh to Akaba, in March 1840. 

15. F. A. Strauss*' journey from Sinai through el-Nakhl 
and Beersheba to Hebron, in 1845. 

16. Dr Abekcn's* journey from Sinai by \yay of the pass 
er-Raqnineh and Nakhl to Hebron, in June 1845. 

From tiiis general summary of authorities, it appears that 
all the routes, excepting tli(j-,o taken by the ^lecca camvans, 
running east and west, fall into three main groups : — 

(1.) Those at the northern extremity of the Sinai roads, 
and connecting Wadi Gharundel and Suez. 

(2.) Those which cross the Tih range, and traverse the 
desert et-Tih Beni Israel^ running from the Sinaitic mountains 
to Gaza or Hebron. 

(3.) Those which course along the eastern frontier, leaving 
Akaba on the il^^lanitic Gulf, passing through tho ^reat de- 
pression wliich characterizes that rt^on^ and at length reach 
the Dead Sea. 

From the mass of documents already cited, I shall endeavour 
to collect materials sufficient to prepare a physical sketch of 
the wliolo regiouj and to c^ive the reader some idea of its most 
important geographical characteristics* 

BSOUBSION I. 
THE BOUtS FBOH 8DCZ TO WA0I GHABUNDKL. 

The first account of this route to which I will refer is 
Niebuhr's, which, though it has since been to a great extent 
supplanted by more detailed researches, yet is not without value 
for the light which it throws on the general topographer of the 
countrv. 

On the evening of the 6th of September 1762 he crossed 
the gulf, and started the next morning on his journey south- 
wardy travelling about twentj-fonr miles thai day. On his 

1 J. Kiimelr, CatVo, Petroy and Damascus^ 1839, Lend. 1841. 

* lo Journ. of the Roy, Geog. Soc. of Loud. 1813, vol. xii. pp. 75-79. 

• Simai MMi Giti(foUuh Bwlin IMS, pp. 16^187. * MS. aooount, 1848. 
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return from Smi^ the 25th of September, He CKMned the bead 
of the golf at £olziim on dromedaries, the Arabs evading, as 
the water was not more than a foot in depth. When the tide 
is iii| it- cannot he folded, however, hut most he crossed with 
boats. The breadth at the last-mentioned phue was 3450 feet. 
It was here that Niebuhr conjectured that the .passage of the 
Israelites was effected. 

A little distance beyond the place where he encamped the 
first ni^^t, he fell in with a place called Aijun Musa, or the 
Wells of Moses. These he describes as four or five holes in 
the sand, the water found in which is of a veiy indifferent 
quality, and becomes veiy turbid whenever any of it ii drawn. 
As the holes bear the name of Moses, the Arabs ascribe them 
to the Jewish lawgiver; and Niebuhr speaks of the whole 
country through which he was then passing, as deriving its 
interest from the former journey of the Jews through it. The 
very spot now called the Wells of Moses is the spot designated 
by Arab tradition as the scene where the Israelites crossed the 
Red Sea. Following on his couise^ he crossed succesuvely 
Wadis Attuerwik (Tnerwik), Warden, and et-Tth, at the latter 
of which he encamped, after a jonmey of ten and a half hours. 

On his second day's march he crossed the Girdan plain, 
and advanced for seven hours a little east of south to a great 
mass of f elstone, which he called Hadnjaivrakkabe, but which 
liobinson designates as Hadjr er Bukkab, ue. the Knighlfs 
Itock. Later in the day, and two hours after leaving the great 
rock just mentioned, he reached Wadi Qharunde], then dry, 
but which in times of nun sends a brawling brook to the sea. 
There were many springs in the valley, which, although for a 
long time unsuppli^ irith rain, yet on digging down from one 
and a half to two feet, supplied very good water — ^mnch better 
than that of Sues. In the neighbourhood Beduins were en- 
camped, but not directly in the wadL Kiebuhr, following 
Breydenbai^* conridered that this place must be the Elim of 
Scripture, with its twelve springs and its seventy palm trees, 
although Marah with its bitter watera comes first (Ex. xv. 23 ; 
Num. xxxiii. 9). He did not make careful inquiry after the 

* Bernard do Breydenbach, Opus transmnrinie pcregrinati >ni<. dc, ed. 
per Pctrum Drach, civem Spirensem, IbO'Z : Ca^ut de regix^tu dt M<mU 
&nai versus Chayrum, 
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name Marah^ for he soon discovered that the Arabs answered 
every question witli a yes, or pointed to the most marked 
locality whicli happened to lie the nearest. Niebulir's further 
course brought him to Ilammam Faroun, or Pharaoh's Baths, 
wliich we have already considered, and where the true route 
to Sinai may be said to commence. 

The Frenchmen, Coutelle* and Roziere, who passed through 
this oonntry in 1800, leaving Suez, passed Aijun Musa on the 
fji>,t (1m>\s march, and on the second, eight and a half hours 
beyond the Wells of Moses, reached Abu Suweirah, where Wadi 
Wardnn meets the coast. The soil there was moist — tamarisks 
vs'erc seen growing ; yet tlic water, although better than that 
at Aijuu Musa, was not good, only one sj)ring being really 
relishable. Robinson alludes probably to this latter fountain, 
where he speaks of finding one spring of sweet water gushing 
from the drift sand of "Wadi Wardan. On the third day, 
journeying for ten hours along thu coast, and crossnig scn eral 
wadis, yet without passing any place which bore the name of 
^larah, they came to Wadi Gharundel. Here there was no 
water, but abundant traces of the devastation caused by freshets, 
showing that there are times when plentiful sapplies of water 
may be had there. 

But it is to Burckhardt's observant eye that we are most in- 
debted for a good physical sketch of a region made so interesting 
to us in consefpienro of its connection with Jewish history. 

Ou the morning of the l^.otli of April 1816 he left Suez. 
The tide was at its flood, and he was obliged to make the 
entire circuit of the creek, which at low water can be forded. 
Riding n(»rth\vard for an hour and three-quarters, hf jtnssed 
several piles of rubbish, which are supposed to be tl; ■ ruins 
of the ancient Colzum (Clysma or Arsinoe). lie then turned 
eastward, just at tlic point where the remains of the ancient 
canal ax*e distinctly visible. lie then turned the point of the 
inlet, and halted for a short time at the wells of Aijun Mnsn, 
under the date trees. He reports that the water of these wells 
is copious, but that only one of them affords sweet water ; 
and this is so often rendered nmddy by the passage of Arabs, 
whose camels descend into tlir- wells, that it is seldom fit to 
supply a provision to the traveller, much less for shipping. 
> CouteUe, in D€»cu dt FEggpU Et, mod, T. ii. pp. !»r9-3dl. 
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Two hoon and a quarter from these wells, lie rested in the 
plain called el-Eordh7eb 

The next day he proceeded over a barren, sandj, and 
gravelly plain, called el-Ahtha, in a direction a little east of 
south. For about an hoar he found this plain very uneven ; 
he then entered upon a widely extended flat. Low mounUdna, 
the commencement of .the cham of the Tih, run parallel with 
the road to the left, about eight miles distant: they are in- 
habited by Terabdn Arabs. At the end of four hours and a 
half he halted m Wadi Seder (Sudr), which takes its name 
of wadi from the mere fact that it is overflowed with water 
when the rains are very copious, which, however, does not 
happen every year. Its natural formation by no means entitles 
it to be caUed a valley, its level being only a few feet lower 
than that of the desert on both sides. Some thorny trees grow 
in it, but no -herbs for pasture. He continued his way over 
the plain, which was alternately gravelly, stony, and sandy. At 
the end of seven hours and a half he reached Wadi Warden, a 
valley or bed of a torrent, similar in nature to the former, but 
broader. Near its extremity, at the sea-side, it is several miles 
in breadth. At nine hours and a half the eastern mountains 
form a junction with the western hills. At ten hours he 
entered a hilly country; at ten and three-quarters he rested 
for tlie night in a barren valley among the hills, called Wadi 
Amora, a place which Niebuhr did not pass. He describes the 
hills as consisting of chalk and silex in very irregular strata : 
the silex is sometimes quite black; at other times it takes a 
lastre and transparency much resembling agate. 

On the next day he travelled over uneven hilly ground, 
gravelly and flinty. At an hour and three-quarters he passed 
the Well of Howara, round which a few date trees grow. 
Niebuhr travelled tlie same route, but his guides probably did 
not lead him to this well, which lies among hills, about two 
liundred paces out of the road. The water of this Well Howara 
is so bitter, according to Burckhardt, that men cannot diink it, 
and even camels, if not very thirsty, refuse to taste it. From 
Ayun Musa to the Well of Howara had bf u a journey of 
fifteen liuiirs and a quarter. Taking this as a basis, Burck- 
liardt thouglit it probable that this is the desert of three days 
mentioned in die Scriptures as crossed by the Isiuelites imme- 
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diately after their ponbg the Bed See, and at the end of 
whieb they arrived at Mi^. lii moving with a whole nation, 
the march may well be supposed to have occupied three days ; 
and the bittor well at Mainh, which was sweetaied by Moses, 
corresponds, according to Borckhardt, exactly with that of 
Howara. Hiis, the nsnal route to Sinai, was, he thinloi, that 
which the Israelites took on their escape from Egypt, provided 
it be admitted that they crossed the sea near Suez. There is 
no other road of three day^ march in the way from Suez 
towards Sinai, nor u there any other well abaolntely bitter on 
the whole of this coast, as far as Bas Mohammed* The com- 
plaints of the bitterness of the water by the children of Israel, 
are such as may daily be heard from the Egyptian servants and 
peasants who travel in Arabia* Accustomed from their youth 
to the excellent water of the Nile, there is nothing which they 
so much miss and crave in countries distant from Egypt ; nor 
is there any eastern people who feel so keenly the want of good 
water as Uie present natives of Egypt. With respect to the 
means asserted by some to have been used by Moses to render 
the waters of the well sweet, Burckhardt frequently inquired 
among the Beduins in different parts of Arabia, whether they 
possess any means of effecting such a change, by throwing 
wood into it, or by any other process ; but he could never learn 
that such an art is known. 

At the end of three hours he reached Wadi Gharundel, 
which extends to the north>east, and is almost a mile in breadth, 
and full of trees. The Arabs told Burckhardt that it can be 
traced through the whole desert, and that it begins at no great 
distance from el-Arish on the Mediterranean; but lie was 
unable to verify the statement. About half an hour from tlie 
place where he halted, in a southern direction, is a copious 
spring with a small rivulet, which renders tliis valley the chief 
station on the route. The water is disagreeable, and if kept for 
a night in the water-skins, it turns bitter ami spoils. I'urck- 
hardt is of opinion that, if Bir Ilowara is the Marah of Ex. av. 
23, then Wadi Gharundel is probably Elini, with its wells and 
date trees, — an opinion entertained by Niebuln, who, however, 
did not see the bitter Well of Ilowara on the road to Gli a run- 
del. The non-existence at present of twelve wells at Ghai uudcl, 
must not bo considered as evidence agaiiiist this conjecture^ for 
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water can be had anywhere hj digging to a very Binall depths 
and there was an abundance of it when Borddiacdt paased* 

The Wadi Ghanindel containfl date trees^ tamarisks, acacias 
of different species, and the thorny shrub ghawkad, the 
mm retwum of Forskal, which is extremely common in the 
Peninsula* Its small red berrj is very juicy and refreshing 
much reaembliag a ripe gooseberry in taste^ but not so sweet. 
Burckhardt suggests that this berry may have been used by 
Mofles to sweeten the waters of Marah. The words in Ex. 
XV. 25 ar^ And the Lord showed him a tree, which when he 
had cast into the waters, the waters were made sweet.** The 
Arabic translation of this passage Burckhardt asserts to )>e as 
follows : And the Lord guided him to a tree^ of which he 
threw something into the water, which then became sweet." 
This conjecture did not occur to him on the spot, and he did 
not inquire of the Beduins whether they ever sweeten the water 
with the juice of the berries. 

The subsequent course of Burckhardt brouglit him to ground 
which I have already considered, and the extracts from his narra- 
tive may therefore cease here. 

Bnssegger remarks^ that the greatest waves of the Bed 
Sea in the middle of October are found at midnight, and 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and that they coincide 
with the maximum oscillation of the barometer. Crossing on 
the fifteenth of that month, he left Sues very early in the 
morning, in order to take advantage of the thh tide* He first 
rode an hour along the shore in a northerly direction, and then 
turning east, crossed the head of the arm of the sea wi&out 
any difficult* The shore was sandy, and impeded the st^ of 
the cameb greatly. When the tide is running out, and the 
wind sets in from the north, the same path is one of safety, 
which becomes one of much peril when the tide is coming in 
and the wind is from the south. Knsseggcr thinks that Pharaoh 
ventured to expose himself to the returning tide, and perished 
in consequence; and strengtliens his position, by citing 
narrow escape of Napoleon at the same place. 

Robinson's course round the head of the sea was very 
similar to that of Burckhardt's. His account is so accessible to 
the Engliaii reader, tliut ii is only necessary lo icfcr to it here. 

1 Kusdegger, lltm^ vol. iii. p. 20. 
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His remark, liowever, "Here we glided out of Africa into Asia, 
\N iLliGut knowing the precise line of division," leads me to quote 
the vivid passage of von Schubert, in which he alludes to the 
relation of tlic continents at this point of their junction. Cross- 
in.*^ from Europe into Asia, as he had done at tlie Bosphorus, 
he sajs that the two continents which meet there approach each 
other in the garb of two contestants for the prize of song, each 
decked in gai lands of green, nn l extend to each other the hand 
of kindhness and courtesy, luit Asia and Africii meet at Suez 
in a very different attitude and aspect. They are like naked 
wrestlers contending fiercely with the strokes of tlieir liard and 
strong hands. At Jcbel Attika, Africa approaches in all her 
coiiimaniling power and majesty ; Asia presents lierself in tlie 
nakedness of the desert and the savage outlines of the Kaliuh 
mountains just beyond. No forest, not a tree, is to be seen : 
nothing but tlie blue sea, the yellow sand of the desert, and to 
the north a low level strip of land nKul s I liy tlio faiiit vestiges 
of verdure, the neglected bed of the aiieicnt canal. ^ 

At this spot, in full view of the sea aiui of two continents, 
when the destiny of a n^itinii freed froin the yoke of slavery 
was placed beyond ha/.ard, and the security of that nation made 
perfect, rose that glorious song of Moses and the children of 
Israel recorded in Ex. xv., and beginning, " The Lord is my 
strengtli and song, and He is become my salvation." Tliis, too, 
was the spot to which the Psalmist alludes in Ps. Ixxvii. 19, 20: 
"Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, and 
thy footsteps are not known. Thou leddest thy peoplo like a 
£ocky by the hand of Moses and Aaron," 

The name Shur, which seems to bo applied m the Bible to 
the wild district extending from Suez to luis Iluiiiiu.uii, where 
the hills run down to the sea, is thought by l.oi l TJndsay to 
still survive in the word Seder or Sudr, a name now given to 
one of the wadis already mentioned.' 

» V. Sobnbert, iZeise, vol. il p. 267. 

* Hum who may wiah io study the geological oaAnie of Hio ^strict, 
are referred to Ru>^'g£;er*B third Tolome, a €0Ddttt6d innimtty of whiidi 

Kitt<?r p:ive8, but which I omit. Since this work was written, some claims 
have been made for Wadi Useit as Elim \ bnt it is not unlikely that both 
Gharondel and Useit, which are but three miles apart, were included under 
the general name of Elim. — Ed. 

VOL. L 2 A 
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DI8CUB810H II. 
THE TIE PLATEAU. 

Yeiy few accounts have yet been pnbluihed of this dbeaiy, 
sterile^ and much avoided re^on ; indeed^ only two exist whidi 
treat of it with any degree of fdnees— S e etgen*8 and Riu- 
seggei'a* They did not take the same oouiaey bot it is eyident 
their lines of travel did not lie very remote from each other. 
Seetaen went from Judea to Sinai in 1807^ Buasegger ftom 
Sinai to Jndea in 1838. The report of the former reached 
Europe unaccompanied by a map ; whereas Bussegg^s not 
only has this want supplied, but contains full results of the 
measurements of heights, giving us the power of instituting 
very valuable and instructive generalizations. 

In addition to the full narratives of Seetzen and Bnssegger, 
Hennikeri an Englishman, and my friend F. A. Strauss, pub- 
lished in 1820 and 1845 respectively, accounts of their journeys 
across the Tih plateau, but these are brief and incomplete. Dr 
Abeken* has never, to my regret, published the account of his 
own journey, in which he has added much to our knowledge of 
the geographical details of this region. The accounts of other 
travellers are incomplete, from the fact that they have not 

> Ritter lias ifighily oondenaed the whole of Dr Abeksn's aeooont, 

-where the reader who wishes to study the Tih in detail will find it in oon- 
jjinction with all that Strauss and ITeouiker, as well as Seetzen, Robinson, 
Ku&sejxgcr, and iho travellers of the middle ages, have recoixle*! re.<j'«x"tinfr 
the et-Tih plateau. 1 am by no means certain that this great waste did 
not play a mnoli larger part m die wanderingi of tbe bradites tbaa baa 
been the fiahion of biblical geognphm to accept ; yet even were it ao, ita 
physical character is so simple, so free from those marked leatures which 
distinguish the other parts of t]«e Pe ninsula, that it does not demand that 
detailed inspection which is ini]H;rative elsewhere. The condensed accounts 
of Kuppell and the travellers who ha?e gone across the waste from Suez to 
Akaba, are anffident to dioir tbe Toader bow mouotonona ia the general 
character of the diatriot, and to convince bun that here a braad aketch ia 
more true to the theme than a portndtttre of all the field. Elsewhere 
this is not tlie case. In the southern part of the Peniubula there is so 
much variety, that generaUzation and rough sketcliinj; will not suffice. 
The reader Uien gets a picture which might apply to some other district as 
well; but it is not ao in tiie noootooona lib pkteau, and a sketch well 
diawn is tbe most fidthfol portrait^En. 
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traversed tlic whule of the desert, but, like HobinsoD, onljr a 
comeir of it at inost. 

In speaking of the physical character of the Till p lateau, 
it i? necessary to bef^in with that of the broken and romantic 
coiiiiti V lit the sontli ^vllieh adjoins it, and tlien proceed north- 
ward. The great granite Sinai group of mountains forms the 
central kernel of the lower part of tiic Peninsula, and may 
be traced to the soutiicrnmost extremity, where it descends 
abruptly to the sea, and gives at once soundings of not far 
from a thousand feet. Thus, within a few miles, measuriiii]; in 
a direct line, there is an ascent from a depth of lOOO or 12U0 
feet below the surface of the Ked Sea, to a height of about 9000 
feet above its level. The chain of mountains runs off at a 
lower altitude both towards the north-east and the nortli-west, 
one arm accompanying the Gulf of Suez, but a considerable 
distance from it, and the other accompanying the Gulf of 
Akaba, but descending precij)itously to it, leaving a scanty 
roadway. On the inner or continental side these ranges do not 
descend to the depth which we might expect, but form the rim of 
a plateau, not of uniform elevation indeed, but of great extent, 
reaching in fact from the Tih mountain wall which runs across 
the Peninsula in a south-easterly direction, and from which 
may be seen Mount Sinai, to the southern confines of Pales- 
tine, and having an elevation varying from 1000 to 4000 feet. 
At Abu Suweirah, north-east of Mount Sinai, a well-known 
spring mentioned by all travellers, the height is 4000 feet. 
Tlience it gradually sinks towards the east, having an altitude of 
2000 feet in Wadi Morra, and at el-Hudhera (Burckhardt's and 
Kobinson's conjectural Hazeroth) 1500 feet. It continues on 
towards the north-east at about this altitude till the Akaba pass 
is reached^ when the descent is abrupt to the level of the sea. 

So, going northward from Sinai, there can be traced a con- 
tinued plateau, which only gradii i]]v declines from its first 
height at Abu Suweirah, about 4000 feet, to its last, about 
1000. At the high plain known as ei>Bamleh> near Ain el 
AkhdaTi the elevation is 3793 feet. At the pass through the 
Tih mountain wall it is 4322 feet, though at other places it 
would seem to reach 5000 feet. At the southernmost extremity 
of Wadi el Arish there is an elevation of 2832. At the well- 
known oasis of el>Nakhl the altitude above the searlevel is 1400 
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feet. The height gradually subsides till at Abdeh, or Eboda, 

it is about 1032 feet. 

All of the territory lying south of the ITaj route is called by 
the Arabs Ard et Tor, or the Peninaula of Tor, a true triancrle, 
bounded bv the Gulfs of Akaba and Suez on two sides ; all 
that lies north of the Haj route is reckoned as belongint^ to 
el-Sham, or Syrin. The desert of et-Tih lieni Israel, accoiding 
to Lsstakliri, Jakuti, and otlier Arabian geon;raphers, means 
miK li iuoie than the mere range of mountains bearin^r the 
name ct-Tih, for it was thirty parasangs square; and Jubel Tih 
signifies, in the mouths of the present Arabs, not merely tlie 
mountain wall vvliich crosses the Peninsula, but also the higli 
plateau which lies north of it, and which extends to the very 
conhncs of Palestine, This monotonous country is divided into 
the various political divisions fonited by the wild Arab tribes 
which live upon its inhospitable soil, and which are little known ; 
but it has a very uniform physical character, broken only by 
the gradual deepening of the great wadi el-Arish, which com- 
mences not far n i th of the mountain ninge, and extends north 
to the IMedilerrauean. Near the upper part of this wadi, but 
not within it, lies el-Nakhl ; in its lower part was the ancient 
Khinococura. The stream whicli issued from this wadi was 
the " river of Egypt " mentioned in Num. xxxiv. 5, and 
repeatedly elsewhere in the Scriptures. It formed the south- 
western boundary of Canaan. 

One result of Riisseggcr's journey was the discovery of the 
fact that the lower part of Wadi el Arish is made up of two 
united smaller ones, which do not come together till they 
approach the sea-coast quite nearly. The eastern one of these, 
called by Russegger Wadi el Agaba (more correctly Akaba), 
begins in the eastern portion of the great Tih chain, which has 
been called on a preceding page ,Iebel Ojme, crosses the 
eastern half of the great plain, called by Kussegger the Ojme 
plateau, till, arriving at the parallel of '6(f 55', it bears strongly 
to the west and unites with the other main arm. The latter, 
the true Wadi cl Arish, docs not pass, according to Russegger's 
personal observ ation, east of el-Nakhl, as it had been thought 
to do, but west of it, and receives several smaller wadis, thus 
draining the larger part of the western portion of tlio plateau. 
This portion, according to iiussegger^ should bear the name <^ 
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riiiteau of Jebol Tih el Boni Israel. The two wadis here men- 
tioned, witli those which are tributary to tiiem, ajid which are 
all shallow at first and very gradual in their descent, aro very 
(iilferent in type from those which break through the moun- 
tains along the eastern coast of the Peninsula. 

From this we can understand that cl-Nakhl, situated as it 
is between the two main wadis and on the rolling plain between 
ihem, commands the whole land. Yet, although it has lain in 
the route of almost every traveller who has crossed the Penin- 
sula, whether east and west or north and south, it is plain 
that one r f tlie first travellers who have examined tliis part of 
tlie Peninsula — Seetzen — passed six hours to the east of it. 

In a march of seven days, Robinson traversed an entirely 
now route, leading from Akalm to the southern part of Ju'lo;i, 
tlic entrance at Peersheba. No traveller had ever passed t]i:it 
wnv before; and altliough there was little promise of meet- 
ing any scenery but the most desolate and repulsive, still the 
hope of discovering some historical monuments which should 
throw some liHit on the Scriptures was sufficiently strong to 
cheer them on the way.^ The first part of tljo journey led to 
no such discoveries; \mt after trnvcrsinfi a tliird of tlie dis- 
tance, it was evident tiiat the jtarty was on the old Poman road 
laid down in the Peutiiiger Tables, and there seemed little 
doubt that some discoveries would be made which should justify 
their hopes. The expectations of Pobinson and his companion 
were not disappointed ; and among the results of the journey, 
not the least interesting to the student of Roman antiquities was 
the discovery of the important and well-preserved ruins of Khisa, 
now called el-Khulasah, and Eboda, now known as Abdah. In 
addition to these, vrere others scarcely less definitely marked : 
the Arab name was er-Kahaibeh. The name suggested to 

^ Ititter has not availed lainiBelf of the generalizations which Robinaon 

has inoorporatcd in his account of the journey from Akaba to Beeidieba. 
They may not be contained in the fu-st edition of tlie PAhUcal Rryearches^ 
however, which was all that was published when the l-^rdkuink waa prepared. 
Id the second there are two or three pages which are very valuable ia this 
conneetioD, completing the view of the eastern and nortli-eaat parte of the 
great eentral plateau. The biatorical momimenta diacovered bj Bobinson 
— Elosa, Ebodai— haTe Uttle mierert to the Lil Jical student^ and the maiii 
value of his narrative may here be summed up in ft lew words. This has 
accordingly been d(Uke in Uie text.— £d. 
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Bobipson's mlnd^ tbe Hebrew Rebobotb, one of Isaac's wells In 
the vicinity of Gerar ; yet tbis seems to have been bat a weU, 
and there is no meution in Scripture or eilsewhere of any city 
connected with it. Here, on the other hand, was a city, but 

no well, the inhabitants having been apparently supplied with 
rain-water by means of cisterns. B<^iiison thinks, too, that the 
position of Isaac's well was much farther north, an'd between 
Gerar and Beersheba, where he was residing. Hitzig, however, 
has happily conjectured that Gerar bad a larger meaning than 
Bobinson ascribes to it, and that it extended southward for a 
considerable distance into the wilderness, as far indeed as any 
pasturage was found. Robinson was never able to solve the 
mystery resting upon this place, notwithstanding a careful scru- 
tiny of all liistorical records which could throw light upon it. 

At this collection of ruins, called Ruhaibeh, is the great 
point from which the roads across the desert, after having been 
all united, again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron. Theuce 
to Hebron is a two days' journey. 

From Akaba to Hebron and Gaza, one road passes along 
nearly the whole length of the great Wadi el Aiaba, and 
ascends from it to the high western platL-au by several passes 
not far from the buuth end of the DcuJ Sea. From Akaba to 
Kuhaibeh^ there are two roads for a part of the way: one the 
route taken by .Robinson ; and the othti, keeping for some 
time along the Araba, and then ascending through the pass 
called \Vadi el Beyanahj joining the other before reaching the 
southern spur of the mountains which extend through the 
whole north-easterly part of the plateau. This lower eminence 
is known as .Tebel Araif. It was evident to Robinson's mind 
that the Israelites could not have passed westward of this range, 
of which liebel Araif forms the southern termination; for such 
a course would have brought them directly to Beersheba, and 
not to Ka4esh, wliicb latter city lay near to tiie border of £dom. 

* Biblical Researches^ i. 197. 

* Notwitlirtanding the strong argament Inoiight by Bolnnaoti that 

Ruhaibeh was a city and not a well, and that the people wm evidently 
npplied with water from ^rtenia, many authorities have ac(^tcd, in the 

rash wny only too common, what he only micrgesta to di.sprove, ami pivc 
the name Keboboth to the y\acQ. See, fur instaaoe, Kieas, LiUl Atlas^ lbti4. 
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From the convent of Sinai, and consequently from the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula, three roads cross by the 
three great passes of Jebel et Tih, and unite before reaching 
Kuhaibch. The easternmost passes by el-Ain, and falls into 
Robinson's route near Jebel Araif. The middle road crosses 
the Tih by the pass el-Mureikhy ; the western one by tho pasa 
el-Rakineh. These two unite before reaching the Haj route, 
and fall into Robinson's road, about a day's journey south of 
Ruhaibeh. It runs about six hours east of the fortress el* 
Nakhly as far ns Scctzen could ascertain. These roads all lie^ 
therefor^ east of Wadi el Ariab. There is a side road^ How- 
ever, running along the western side of the Arish, crossing it 
far to the soath^ and leaving Ruhaibeh at some distance to the 
right. Tliis would seem to be the route taken by the pilgrims 
who travelled in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from 
Gaza to Mount Sinai 

It would appear^ therefor^ that tlic middle of the plateau is 
occupied by a long central basin^ extending from Jebel et Tih 
to the shores of the Mediterranean, descending toward the 
north with a rapid slope, and drjiined through all its length by 
the Wadi el Arish [or rather by the two branches of this wadi], 
which enters the sea near the place of the same name. West 
of this basin, other wadia run by themselves down to the 
sea* On the east of the same central basin is another similar 
and parallel one, between it and the Araba, extending north- 
ward from the Tih range nearly to Jebel Araif, and drained 
throughout by the important Wadi el Jarafeh, which enters the 
Wadi Araba not far from el-Mukrah. North of this last 
basin, the tract between the Araba and the basin of the Arish 
is filled up with ranges or clusters of mountains ; from which| 
on the east, short wadis run to the Araba, and on the west 
larger ones to Wadi el Arish| until farther north these latter 
continue by themselves to the sea nearer Gaza. 

Comparing now this formation of the northern desert with 
the notices already given respecting the region about Sinai, we 
get a more distinct view of the country as a whole. If the 
parallel of tlie northern coast of £gypt be extended eastward 
to the great Wadi el Araba, it appears that the desert south 
of this parallel rises gradually towards the south, until on the 
summit of the ridge el<Tih, between the Gulfs of Sues and 
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Akaba, it attains, according to Rassegger, the elevation of 
4322 feet. The waters of all this great tract flow off north- 
wards either to the Mediterranean or the Dead Sea. The Tih 
forms a sort of offset ; and along its southern base the siiiiace 
sinks at once to the height of only al mt SODO feot, forming 
the sandy plain "vvhicli extends nearly acrois the Peninsula- 
After tliis the mountains of the Peninsula proper commence, 
and rise rapidly through the formations of sandstone, green- 
stone, porphyry, and granile, inlo the lofty elevations of St 
Catherine and Um Shaunvcjr : the former of which has an 
elevation of ini io than eight thousand raris leut, or ncariy 
double that of the Tiii. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE BEDUm TRIBES OF THE SINAI PENINSULA AND OF THE 
DESERT OF JEBEL TIH, OR OF ARABIA FETB£A. 

THB ABAB KT-TDR, t.e. TBS flOUTHBBB ; AMD TBB ABAB EL-8BAU, t.<. THE 

NORIBBBN TBIBB8 OF ABAB9. 

BS^^^EFOKE WG leave the territory of the Sinai Peninsnla, 
and advafiro l>v t]\e v, ny of Akaba to el-Ghor and 
the Dead Sea, and enter Palestine, we must rn^st a 
usance at the present and the past condition of man 
as we find hini in tlicse desert wastes ; we must look at these 
wandennn' Arabs, and try to make ont that connrftion '\Thicli we 
invariably find to exist between every country' and its inhabit- 
ants. It does not at lirst view promise much entertainment : 
tlie habits of wild and vni::rant men are not very attractive, for 
we see in them very few marks of past progress, very little of 
development within what we may call their national life, and 
very little power of touching other men with ?ttinulus, and 
adding to the spread of an external civilisation. Still there are 
not wholly wanting traces of a rudimental capacity of unfold- 
ing to what is better; and we might know of more, were not 
the accounts which we possess of those tribes so meagre. It is 
to be hoped that a class of observant tourists will yet arise, who 
will not content themselves with merely repeating what has 
been said a hundred times before, but who will in such matters 
as that now in hand conduct their inquiries in such a way as 
to contribute something to the stock of human knowledge. 
Tourists ought to explore new fieldfiy and to correct the faulty 
observations of those who have gone before them. I shall 
in this chapter indicate what has already been ascertained 
regarding the Arab characteri in order to call attention mainly 
577 
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to what lias been left unexplored, that sagacious travellers 
may in future know what is desirable jet to investigate in this 
direction. 

C. H. Volney is one of the few competent observers who 
have entered this field, and have proved themselves equal to 
the task of portraying the connectiou between land and people; 
but he lived in the last century, when this subject was as yet 
not rated by any one at its full worth. Yet he has given us a 
clear insiizht into the Beduin character as it exhibited itself 
before the new Frank epoch in Egypt, before the Wahabe 
epocli in Nejd, and at the time of the Turkish weakness in 
Syria and Egypt. That was the halcyon day of tlie Arabs : 
they carried on their plundering operations on caravans far 
more extensive and valuable than traverse the Sinai Peninsula 
now, when the Mohammedan fanaticism is weakened, and the 
prospect of gain at Mecca is less than it was ; and when, more- 
over, the vigorous hand of the Eg}'ptian pasha holds a smarting 
lash over the wild Arab tribes, and keeps them in a subjection 
whicli is to the great advantage of those travellers who have 
occasion now to traverse the land. 

V oiney learned in Gaza, nt tlic close of the last century, the 
value of the wealth often accumulated durincr the maraudinfj 
expeditions of the Arah^, when a race of so predatory nature 
as theirs, and one so addicted to receiving stolen goods as the 
Turks, was so fully alive to the advantages to be gained. But 
since his day, the courses of tride have taken other channels, 
and the plundering propensities of the Arabs have been driven 
to another field. Meantime they have become poorer, while 
their propensities have increased commensurately with the de- 
crease of the domain to which they have to restrict themselves. 

The return of the yearly pilgrimage from Cairo across the 
desert, as well as from Damascus by way of Maan, near Petra^ 
was the means of supplying the Arab tribes with a more rega* 
lated sapplj of food, and with a more stated and reliable means 
of occupation. The wild rovers who used to infest the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaza, now found a new occupation as guides and 
camel-drivenii and as the bearers of dates, oil, and meal for the 
use of pilgrims who needed them during their four days* march 
over Wadi Musa, the ancient Petra. These travellers from the 
north also proved good customers in purchasing the accumn- 
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lated stores whicli liad been the fruit of previous plundcrings 
from the caravans of travelling merchants. I^iit Gaza became 
the cliief depot of stolen goods, and, as Volney wittily said, was 
likely to beconie a more productive source of wealth tlian even 
the mines of Peru. Tlie amount seized in the year 1750 in the 
plundering on the Iladj of more than twenty thousand camel- 
loads, is not w itliiii computation. 

Still the Arabs knew nothing of the worth of what they 
seized, and sold the most costly Cashmere shawls, Indira 
muslins, Persian stuff s, coffee, and other valuables, for a few 
piastres. An Anasch Beduin, w lio had in a plundering expe- 
dition obtained some pearls, supposed them to be some kind of 
white bean, and coukini^ them for his dinner, and not finding 
them grow soft so fast ns he wislied, was just on the point of 
throwing them away, when a Gaza merchant who was passing 
bonght them with a bit of red cloth. The plundering of a 
caravan in 1779, in which a nobleman of St Germain was tra- 
vellint^, was extremely profitable to tlie Arabs. By the seizing 
of a caravan in 1784, coffee became so abundant in Palestine 
that the price fell one-half ; and it would have become still 
cheaper had not the aga forbidden the traffic in it altogether, 
purchasmg it all himself, — a movement so much to his advan- 
tage, that it yielded him in one year more than eighty thousand 
piastres. Of course, under such circumstance;', there was no 
inducement for the leading men to attempt to check tlie maraud- 
ing expeditions of the Bcduins. Tlie Arabs and tlieir sheikhs, 
who were continually gi*owing more and more cunnincj, always 
had their sliare liberally allowed tiiem out of the results of 
their crafty and violent dealings with travellers : the Aga of 
Gaza, for example, who was appointed at the cost of the Sultan 
to the express work of convoying the " faithful," used to devote 
one-half of the three thousand camel-loads which were pledged 
to their use to Ins own private necessities. It was so in the 
seventeenth century likewise. But now all this is chani^ed : 
the Wahabis have indeed a kind of magazine for their stolen 
goods at Deraijeh, and there are miniature Gazas scattered 
here and there; yet they are of little account, and the old 
order of thinirs is virtuallv done awav. Travellers are now 
taken under the escort of sheikhs personally pledged to their 
safe conduct* 
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Among modern tourists, the most have only spoken of the 
Arabs as they liavc themselves come in contact with them : 
very few have, like Scetzen, Inirekharclt, Kuppcll, Kobinson, 
j)aicl any strict attention to their more croneral peculiarities, 
which inilced are vGry difficult to I2;rasp, in tlie constant shift- 
ing of their phiccs of abode, in their utter indifference to 
numbers and chronology, and in the want of any central point 
where tliey can be studietl, and which may be rejiarded as the 

ft ■ ♦ *_> 

centre of their cukure and the mirror of their history. Only 
the harbour of Tor and tlio convent of Sinai could liave yiehled 
any infoiuiuiian regarding their chanue from age to age, their 
nunibcrs, their outgoings and incomings, the numbers of per- 
sons visiting their country, and the like; and these only if there 
had been observers stationed at those points willing and com- 
petent to take notice of such tlangs. 

An accurate liin r.v ledge of all these data would bo invaluable 
to us now, in enabling us to solve many ]ierplexing questions, 
and more especially in dealing with the difficult problem, liow 
in the most ancient times liuudrcds of thousands could have 
had a subsistence there, where, according to Volney, it would 
be impossible now for more than five or six thousand at the 
highest to procure the means of life. We have already indi- 
cated in anotlier })lace the condition of this country in earlier 
times, and shown how widely difi'en'ut it was from what it is at 
present. There was, it is evident, a growth both of the larger 
sorts of trees and of smaller shrubs, of which we have no rem- 
nant ; there was also a large nundjcr of plants which might 
contribute in part to the sustenance of Israel during the journey; 
there was a universally distributed am-iculture, as we learn from 
the existence of mines and from the oldest Egyptian habitations, 
as well as from the Christian monuments which are everywhere 
found — cloisters, hermitages, walls, gardens, and fountains ; and 
lastly, there is an evident |)ossibility that there was a much 
greater supply of water in the wadifs, more abundant rain- 
storms, and tiie possibility of economizing the sup{)lies thus 
gained by the use of the same appliances which were common 
elaewhcre in countries similarly situated and conditioned. 

These circumstances taken together, and in connection with 
the inscriptions of Sinai and Serbal, those of the AVadI Mokkateb, 
and those scattered ia the most careless profusion over a hundred 
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other places, and, in short, over all the high rocks of the central 
monntain raoge^ clearly prove how nnmeroos the earlj popn* 
lation of the Peninsula must have heen, and wonld have showed 
it plainly enough even if we did not know of the existence 
there of four different tribes prior to the crossing of Israel — 
the Amalekites, the Midianttesy the Ishmaelites, and in the 
east the Edomites. These races all lived there^ and had 
habitations which they were ready to def^id with arms ; and 
even if we put the lowest estimate made by any upon ibeir 
nnmber, still it will be one far ranoved from huiffnifieance* 
We cannot judge at all, from the deserted appearance of the 
country to-day^ what it may once have been, liiere is so mm^ 
owing to the indolence and neglect of man, that we cannot 
tell by a glance at the surface of a coantzy what its intrinsic 
capacities may be. Ijeast of all can we determine such a « 
question in the land now under our discnssionj where the specu- 
lations of men have had a wide range^ and where the course 
of history has been so peculiarly shaped by Providence for 
mysterious ends. It is enough to say, that this land was not 
originally meanly endowed by the Creator. 

So far as pertains to a more exact and critical knowledge 
of the Arab tribes, then, it must be said that we are only in the 
infancy of our kno^vledge, although within the past few decades 
much new information has been brought to us. How compara- 
tively unimportant, for example, are the communications of 
that admirable and sagacious observer, Cursten Niebuhr, so 
far as they relate to the Beduins of the Sinai Peninsula I for 
in his day the tyranny whicli tliey exercised was so excessive, 
that he was not permitted to nscciul Sinai, nor to look upon the 
ruins of the ancient city in Wa<li 1" ViVm, where travellers of 
our day may travel with all tlic ras ' ami safety and freedom 
of research which they mny have in any part of the earth. 
Niebuhr tells us' that he canio in contact with only three small 
tribes, the Lcghat, Sanrihhn, and Saiid, who lived on the road 
from Suez to Sinai, and were in the hahit of accompanying 
pilgrims to the holy places. They seemed to him to he Kajas, 
i.e. small tribes in sulijection to some greater one. lie sujiposed 
the open level C iuutry of the Peninsuhi to belong to the wander- 
ing independent Arabs, with whuia he licvcr came in contact. 
^ KiebuLr, Beschreibung von Arabien^ pp. 31)9-403. 
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The operationa of tho Enropeans^ in Egjrpt in carrying out 
their political designs^ were indirectly the means of a great 
aooesnon to onr knowledge of the Arab tribes. Since that time 
Seetaen' has visited the coantijy and given ns more informa- 
tion than all his predecessors had conferred. He was followed 
by Borckhardty who directed his attention very much to Arab 
life^ costoms, and pecnliarities, and by mastering the language, 
and trayelling thioagh the conntiy for many years under the 
disguise and title of the Sheikh Ibrahim, was able to penetrate 
further into the Arab manner of thought than any other man 
has yet done, and to confer an inestimable favour upon us, by 
giving us the clearest and fullest account in ezist^ce of the 
ethnography of the Arab races. The opportonities of bo& 
Seetzen and Burckhardt were largely improved by the political 
eircnmstanoes of the times in which they travelled. Seetzen 
was in the country during the period when the Wahabites had 
sway, and Burckhardt at the time when the wild tribes were 
very much held in subjectbn by the energetic hand of the 
Viceroy of Egypt ; and they were both enabled to penetrate to 
places which otherwise had been inaccessible. Their labours 
have pushed our ethnographical knowledge of the country a 
full stadium forward. Doubtless much that we have from 
these and other sources is hypothetical ; much needs to be con- 
firmed by more testimony. But yet we know enough of the 
Arab character, to pronounce with certainty that there is a fixed 
status in it — ^thera is not only a nationality discernible, but 
there are also moral principles ; that even in what seems at first 
view to be the wOdest form of life, a mere predatory and utterly 
unscrupulous vagabondage^ there are the seeds of progress, the 
fundamental germs of fixedness, of righteousness, of respect 
for obligation, in short, of civilisation; that there are the 
beginnings of what must exist in a more or less advanced stage, 
wherever relations between man and man have any fixedness 
whatever; that we cannot, excepting with great injustice, im- 

* Couielle, Mtam tt Usages des Arahes de Tor, in Descr, d$ V^jfptt 

Etat Modemty tom. ii. pp. 290-304 ; Amedee Jaubert, Nomenclature dea 
Trihus (/( ^ Arnhcs qmcampeiU entre tEgypU U la JPales^f pp. 250-275; 
Volney and others, 

• Seetzen, Uber arabische Tribm^ in v. Zacii s Man. Correiip. vol. xix. 
1819, pp. 106-183, 
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pute an utterly unredeemed barbaronmees to the Arab of the 
Sioai Peiiui8i]l% mj more than we can to the Arab of the 
great Peninsula ; and that his present character has in it traces 
of that same homanitj and cnltmre that we know it had in the 
remotest times, in the dajrs of Ishmaely of Edom, of Amalek^ of 
Midian (for example^ see the acconntof Jethro^ Ex. xviii. 14-2dX 
notwithstanding that in a certain senae^ as we nse language 
to-day, Ishmaely the progenitor of the inhabitants of Petra, is 
spoken of (Gen. xvL 12, xxv. 12-18) as a ^ wild man." 

Bendes the few Christian inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
who dwell in the narrow tract around the Tor, the harbour of 
the country, and around the convent at Sinai, we have three 
classes of Arabs to discriminate: 1. The Jelmlije, whom we 
have already seen to be the humble crouching servants at the ^ 
convent; 2. The Fellahs (Fellahin in the plural), or the culti- 
vators of the soil — the most permanent class, not respected 
by the Beduins, but ground down by them, and treated with 
constant severity ; 3. The Beduins (Bedawi), who proudly call 
themselves the independent masters of the land, and deny every 
stranger the right of treading on thdr soil, and drinking of 
their wells, till he has placed himself nnder their protection. 

The last, by far the most numerous, and the real lords of 
the land, are subdivided into two great bodies, those of the 
North and those of the South; this geographical distinction 
having a root lying deeper than that which appears to arise 
from local situation, but to be radical, to designate different 
epochs of immigratbn into the oonntry, and Afferent races. 
Bnt upon this question we shall not be able to come to an 
absolute decision till philologists shall have pursued their in- 
vestigations further into the various dialects in use upon the 
Peninsula. Thus far, however, we are able approximately to 
subdivide the Beduins into these two great classes : — 

1. The Beni et Tur, the sons of et-TOr or Tor, i,e. the 
central mountain land of the Peninsula (but not those clustered 
around the harbour Tor), are the inhabitants of the Sinai dis- 
trict proper, south of the Tih range, and are known under the 
various names of Turoniani (Brocardus, thirteenth century), 
Towara (Burckhardt), and Tdwarah (Robinson), the singular 
being TAry. These all seem to one great class, subdivided 
again into various tribes. 
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2. The Beni el Sham are the inhabitants of the northern 
portion of the coonteyy extending northward from the Tib 
ranges as far as Syria (Sham). These have no general or 
class name as the Towara have, yet among them we have the 
Tihahohy ue. the dwellers on the Tih mountains and plateau, 
who are the best known-^the Bteiahah of Seetzen — and who are 
not snbdivided again into tribes. Near them we find others who 
are evidently of the same general stock, sndi as the Aaasuneh, 
Hdwat, Terabin, Saideyeh, who extend over the whole northern 
face of the land as far as Syria. To these we mnst add the 
more easterly inhabitants of the Peninsnla, the dwellers in 
Arabay in the Jebel Shera and the Ghor^ whom we generally 
designate as the tribes of Edom. 

DI8CUB8ION I. 

THE JEBALIJE^TUE TBIfiUTABIBS OF THE COKVEKT. 

To what we have already said about the Arabs who come 
under this general designation, we have but little here to add. 
Since the time when they were nominally Christian, and were 
attached to the convent as Christian servants, they have be- 
come Mohammedans, and are entirely under Mohaaunedan 
subjection.^ They themselves acknowledge the Christian de- 
scent, and are consequently spoken scornfully of by the other 
Arabs as the sons of the Nazarenes." They cannot marry 
into other tribes on account of this same reproach, altliough in 
their ^vllole manner of life no difference can be traced between 
tlicm. The Jcballjc can therefore only intermarry among 
themselves. Their number is small : in 15urckhardt*8 time 
they could only put a hundred and twenty armed men into 
the field. Coutellc,* who wrote in 1800, f^ives the number as 
a liundred and thirty-five, aud says that they ai'e subdivided 
into five tribes. 

RuppelP tells us, that at his time there were only eighty- 
two names enrolled at the convent as eutidcd to receive any 

1 gee BnicUiaidt, TVov. in Sj/riat p. 562 et nq, ; also Gesemoi, iL 
pp. 902-904. 

« Oontdle, Ohsrrvat. in Dcsrr. rJc VEgtjpte Et. mod. T. ii. p. 308. 
• Buppell, JUiu in Nubien, 1829, p. IH. 
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bonntj at the bands of the monla. Schimper^ telb m that 
the Jehalije may be distiogoiahed from the other Araba of the 
Peninsula by theur features and complexion, and ascribes tlie 
cause of this to theur intermixture with Berbers (^lagrebi, who, 
as pilgrims or as Egyptian troops, often cross the Peninsula). 
Burckhardty on the contrary, speaks of the remarkable beauty 
of these Arabs^ and says that their daughters are the fairest of 
the land, — a circumstance which gives rise to many romantic 
adventures with the other Arabian tribes. 

In spite of their dishonoured position as pseudo-Beduins, 
they are strong and hardy ; and in their stated employment, as 
servants of the convent, bringing water, wood, and coal, tilling 
the garden, and dmng all the out-of-door work, they are active 
and capable, although there are not lacking idlers among them. 
They have for their labour one-half of the harvest, and also 
enjoy the privilege of escorting all travellers to the top of the 
sacred mount. Still the latter right is not enjoyed by them, 
in point of fact, to the full; for they have for a long time 
been joined in the closest alliance with the tribe of Korashy 
(Koreysh), a branch of the Szowaleha, who have no prescrip- 
tive chiim to cojuhict travellers, but who are admitted to a share 
in the privilege. The lot of the poor Jebalije is a hard one, 
for till) have to work Laid in the service of tiie munkii, and 
are sometimes reduced to the bitterest need. 

Ivobinson cites the assertion^ of the superior of the couvont, 
that the Jebalije might be beaten, sold, ujid even put to death 
by him ; and that there is no difference in appearance between 
them and other Arabs. The superior stated that he supplied 
them with barley, uud also with bread, and that this gave them 
a more vigorous look and more ample proportions than the 
other tribes, who have the aspect of men much pinched for 
want of food. lie also stated that there are from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand souls who are thus dependent on the 
convent for the means of life. In the year before Ilobinson s 
visit, some had received Christian baptism. 

Henniker,' while at Sorbat el Cliadem, and therefore a 
long way from the convent, saw an Arab sleeping under the 

* W. Pchimper, Arab. Reiu^ MS. 

» 11. .} .in son, Pnl i. p. 223, and Olmrv. xviii. pp. 432-437. 

• I i . iiuuuiter, Notts Ic. p. 244. 
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trees, whH nothing near Bim bnt a bag of charcoal. His owa 
attendants went by ivithoat touching it; and on inqaiij he 
learned that the deeper was one of the Arabs attached to 
the convent, and that he was on his fray to exchange the coal 
for com at Cairo* This Jebaiije evidently had the same 
duties imposed upon him which De Sachem formerly ascribed 
to the Laid, whom we^ taking Bobinson*s^ view, have con- 
sidered elsewhere as the Jebaiije^ and among whom there 
were once^ it is probablei, many Christians. 

DISCURSION II. 

TRK ARAB BT TOR OK BENI ET TUB, TEE TOWABA OB TAWABH OF THE SUfAt 

PINraSDLA. 

The earliest description of this great southern group of 
Beduinsy to whom Sir John Maundeville, writing^ in the 
middle of the fourteenth century^ gives the name of Bedoynes 
and Ascopardes, we find in the celebrated Brocardus (Burc- 
hard), who wrote in the thirteenth century, and who called 
them Turoniani, as well as Madianites (Midianites) and Be- 
duins. He has been followed by almost all authors up to the 
most recent times. The name is unquestionably derived, not, 
as Volney lias conjectured, from Tor, the haibour, but from the 
central mountain chain which bears tliat name. 

TLl- Towara (Tury in tlie siiif^-ular accoi linL,' to Robinson) 
do not furm a siiiirlc people, but arc divided uilo live leading 
tribes, which u^uiu aiu subdivided into still smaller groups. 
The live tribes are very similar in numbers and iti treneral 
appearance ; and in case of any attack, either by tlic ^Viubs of 
the north or by any foreign luice, they instantly combine and 
fui in a sinjile arm v. The Towara lay claim to all the Penin- 
sula lyini? south of the line of the Iladj from Suez to Akaba, 
buL ia fact they hold only what is south of the Till mountains. 
The district north of the Tih plateau is not held by the Tih- 
yahah, however, but by a number of tribes in alliance, the men 
oi which arc stronger and more hardy than the Towara, and 
have no close amicable relations with them. 

* Robinson, Pal i. p. 212, Not. 2 atirl 225. 

* Halliwell, The I and IravaiU oj' John MamukoilU^ eic^ 

Louduu ibuLf, viu. uu. vi. j^. GU. 
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The five leading tribes of tlio Towara bear these names : 
1. Szowak ba ; 2. Aleygat; 3. El-Mezeine; 4. Uiad Soiei- 
man ; and 5. Beni Wassel. 

1. The Szowaleha (Sawalihah, Robinson ; Soelhe, Ruppell ; 
Sanaihe, Lepsius). This is the largest of all, and boasts of 
being the first that settled in the land. They can be traced 
historically back to the Jedham, who were in Mohammed's 
time the well-known inhabitants of Madian, on the east side of 
what is now the Gulf of Akaba. They seem to have entered 
the Sinai Peninsula somewhere between the seventh and the 
thirteenth centuries. If we can ascribe anj historical foundap 
tion to Mohammed's words, " Welootne are the ancestors of 
the wife of Moses ; welcome the race of Shoaib" {i.e. Jethro), 
it would be certain that they are directly connected with the 
fate of Joseph (Gen, xxxvii. 27, 28), and with the marriage of 
Moses to the daughter of their priest Jethro (Ex. ii. 15, xviii. 
14-23), as well as with the later fortunes of Israel (Num. xxx.). 
In the tune of the greatest Mohammedan prosperity they were 
a cultivated and powerful people, far in advance of their 
descendants, as is manifested by the monuments of that time 
which remain, sparsely met with, it is true, yet satisfactorily 
exhibiting marks of what the Towara attained to after taking 
possession of the central mountain land of Sioai. 

We learn that the terms Ishmaelites and Midianites were 
often used interchangeably, to indicate the descendants of 
Abraham by the side lines of Hagar and Keturah (Gen. xxxvii* 
27, 28 ; Jndg. viii. 10, 21-27) ; and it appears that they were 
divided into twelve tribes. It will be recollected by the reader, 
that the present Towara, in contradistinction to the Tihyahah, 
are subdivided into tribes : amoT^g the Tihyahah no such divi- 
sion has ever been detected. The wise counsel which Jethro 
^ve to Moses (Ex. xviii. 21-23), not to bear alone the whole 
burden of judging, but to appoint able men over thousands 
and over iiundreds, over fifties and over tens, and only himself 
to decide in cases of th6 g^test importance, seems to have 
been drawn from his own experience ; and even now we find 
the sheikhs of the special tribes of the Towara subordinate to 
one sheikh superior. We find in the case of Joshua (Num. 
xxvii. 21), that the first place in Israel was given at the death 
of Moses, not to hia son, but to a militaiy chieftain outside of 
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hU own kindred; but wo find the place of supreme power 
timong the apparent descendants of the Mldianites is heredi- 
tarj', and is lield by a single small tribe, the Owaremc. 

It is perfectly evident from the history of Josejdi, that from 
the remotest times the Midianites transported on camels the 
products of the East to Egypt ; and it i.-j the Towara now who 
claim the same right: they insist on monopolizing the escorting 
of travellers and of carrying goods, and contend even to blood 
with those who infringe u{)on their claims. 

The sub livi-ions of the Szowaleha inhabiting the district 
mainly west and north-west of the convent, Burckhardt gives 
as four : 1. Ulad Said (Aulad Said, Robinson ; Wellad Said, 
Lepsius) ; 2. Korashy (Knrrashy, Robinson) ; 3. Owareme 
(Awarimeh, Robinson ; Auarmi, Lepsius) ; and 4. Rahamy. 

(1.) The Ulad Snid, whose hospitality Burckbnrdt praised, 
are not so poor as the other tribes; they are in pos>i's^i')n of the 
best lauds; their sheikh is the second in rank among all the 
Towara. Tliere are three subdivisions of this tnbe — the Seheri^ 
Saidi, and Rctesi. 

(2.) The Korashy (variously spelled by travellers). Thb 
seems to be a tribe which once came from the Ilejas, and 
which was not affiliated at the outset in blood with the Towara, 
but which has at lenirth become thoroiiLrhly blended with them. 
Their late sheikh Saleh was the first sheikh of the Peninsula. 
They seem to be out of favour at the convent ; but under the 
pow(!rfuI administration of their leader, tliey have long nego- 
tiated all bargains for safe conduct across the country. Schimper 
tells us that there are two subdivisions recognised among 
them. 

(3.) The Owareme. This tribe is veiy small, numbering 
but about forty able-bodied men. It is remarkable for this fact, 
that in it the ofliee of military leader of the whole Towara is 
hereditary. This tribe is proud of its long possession of the 
country, and boasts of being the first to settle on the Peninsula. 

(4.) The Rahamy, of whom we know very little, save that 
they are very few in number, scarcely reckoning more than ten 
families. Burckhardt could learn no particulars about them : 
Bobinson seems to doubt their existence. 

These various tribes, to which Schimper adds a few subor* 
cUnate onesp poMoss and oecapj all the best placet wart and 
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north-west of the conTent. These places are common to all the 

tribes ; but the spots where the date palm grows are the property 
of private individuals. As they stand in the dose alliance of 
kindred stock, they intermarry freely ; and they have one 
locality in tlie middle of Wadi Sheikh specially sacred to the 

celebration of their vai'ious festivals. 

2. Tiic Aleygat (l^urckhardt), Aliekat (Robinson), Leghat 
(Niebuhr, Coutelle, and Seetzcn), Alekati (Kuppell), Alekat 
(Tjepsius), the second leading tribe amonc; the Towara, is much 
smaller in number than the Szowalclia, enrolling but about 
a hundred armed men, according to the best authorities, but 
so closely allied with the Mezeino, having their encam|iiiiouts 
in common, as to form a power equal to that of the above- 
mentioned tribe. They seem to be an ancient tribe, and may 
possibly on this account be reckoned as auion^ the protector^, 
or ghafirs, of the convent. Intermarriages with other tribes 
seldom occur among them. 

Burckhardt discovered a nomadic branch of this tribe on the 
Nile, in Nubia, a day's journey north of Deir. The Aleygat 
of Sluai know perfectly well of the existence of this branch, 
but did not know of its history, and the reason of its coloniza- 
tion. The name of this tribe seems to li ivo a < i>ininemoration 
in the valley of Aleiat or Aleiyat. They aj)pear to dwell in 
the region between tlie Wadi Nasb and the Wadi Ghariuidel, 
and also to the north-east, through the little known Wadi 
Wutah, as far as the base of the Jebel Tih. They seem to 
have come originally from the more easterly part of the desert, 
and have attained to any political importance only within very 
recent times. 

At the period when Rnppell pro.secuted his researches in 
the country, the Viceroy of Egypt, Mehmed Ali, in pursuing 
his policy of divide ct ijnpera, had subsidized two sheikhs — 
one of them the disfinfrnished Salih of the Korashy, the other 
always chosen fnun tlie Alc vcrat — as mediators between himself 
and all the Beduins. This exposed the Aleygat chieftain to 
universal hatred ; and as the shciklis enjoy preat consideration 
amoni: the tribes, and are the iudiies, aUhuuuh they have no 
executive power, the vote of a sheikh having no more weight 
• than that of any other man, this moveaient was suj pM-ed to 
imply the subjection of the whole Arab race to the vicero/a 
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sway. The energetic roler of Egypt gradually extended bis 
power over Syria and the Hejas, and would not tolerate the 
predatory excursions of these Arab tribes. But instead of 
pursuing an exterminating war against tbero^ recognising 
that the root of the evil lay in their penury, and consequent 
hunger, he found the most easy solution of the difficulty 
in pensioning them, pledging to givo to each of a certain 
number of their armed men six Egyptian para (about three 
farthings English) a day, provided they would abstain from all 
acts of violence to caravans passing through the land. His 
constantly incieasmg power gave him, after this, sufficient seen* 
rity for die fulfilment of their promise. Indeed, ere lon^ he 
felt himself stroug enough to insist upon theur submisnon, and 
yet to withhold hii allowance, and for years it remained unpaid. 
Upon this the Arabs reverted to theur old habits of plundering ; 
ami on one occasion they had the audacity to capture one of 
the vicero/s own caravans, and one of great size, near Sues. 
Before they were taken, the plunder was add in Syria ; but 
they were compelled to yield, and to pay a heavy tribute in the 
form of charcoal. After that they were taken back under the 
protection of Egypt, and their plundering has largely ceased. 
Not wholly, however; for Seetzen found traces of a recent 
marauding expedition when he passed through the country. 

3. The Mezeine, Muzeiny (Robinson), Misene (Ruppell), 
Miz6ne (Lepsius), the third main tribe of the Towara, have 
come recently to the Peninsula, and are looked down upon with 
great scorn. No other tribe is permitted to intermarry with 
them. In fact, tliis matter of liberty of intermarrying, is tlie 
maimer in wliich the Arabs signify their regard for other tiibcs, 
or their hatred of tlicm. 

The Szowalelia uud t!ie Aieygat were continually in strife 
at an early period ; and during the continuance of their 
qiiatiL'ls, foui' iumilies of the powerful tribe of the Mezeine in 
tlic I b'jas, fleeing from the consequences of a deed of blood, 
took refuge iu the Sinai Peniiir.uLi. They were received not 
on equal terms, but as vassals, and a tiibute of sheep was 
exacted of them yearly. This their haughty spirit W(;u] I not 
brook ; and taking a bold and independent stand, and laying 
claim to a portion of the country, the Aieygat received them 

allies^ aud made them serviceable in their wars with the 
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Szowalclia. A contest of forty years continued nfter tlie 
junction of the Mezeiiie with the Aleygat, till at last it was 
ended with one of tlie bloodiest battles ever fonght in the 
country, the victory remaining on the side of tlie allies. The 
two armies then divided their lands equally, and the Aleygat 
ffave a third of their half to the ^lezeine as a reward for their 
faithful service. At the same time, the sheikh of the Szowaleha 
was appointed slicikh superior of the whole Peninsula. 

Since that time the Mczcine have become a larc^er tribe 
than the Aleygat, and each of them is now about the same 
size With the Szowaleha. They possess that portion of the 
eastern side of the Peninsula which is claimed by the Towara, 
including the wliolo western coast of the Gulf of Akaba, from 
its extremity at the town of Akaba to l\as Mohammed. The 
southern stations, Slierm, Dahab, and Nuweibi, are their lead- 
ing villages, and lishing their chief occupation. They hnve no 
relations of special intimacy with the convent. The Aleygat, 
their old allies, have, on the other hand, withdrawn more to 
the western part of the Peninsula. Traces of the old relation 
between them are still manifest in the united right of escort 
possessed bv the Aleygat and the T^Iezeino in the neighbour- 
hood of Sherm, and in the conmou possession of the date 
groves there. 

Ruppell, Lindsay, and other travellers, have given us accounts . 
of the collision of the Arab tribes over questions of escort. Tt 
sometimes happens that the Szowaleha undertake, for the sake 
of the money, to convoy tourists all the way to Akaba ; but this 
gives great offence, and has in one case convulsed the Peninsula 
with war. 

4. The Ulad Solciman, Beni Selraan (Burckhardt), Aulad 
Suleiman (Robinson), Weled Suleiman (Lepsius), form the 
fourth great subdivision of the Towara. They appear to be 
reduced to a very few families, living at the harbour of Tor, 
and in various localities along the Wadi el Sheikh. Repeated 
wars with the combined Szowaleha and Aleygat threatened 
to absolutely annihilate them; and Lepsius, who was in the 
country in 1846, supposed them to be then extinct, — a fate, it 
may be remarked in passing, which also seems in store for the 
Htim, i.e, Hutemi, a Ashing tribe on the Gulf of Akaba. 

Burckhardt disooTered fiome remnants of the Ulad Solei> 
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man clustering around the harbour of Tor: they claim for 
theiiisiilves, with some pride, the first settlement of the country. 
This may be the same tribe which l^ococke erroneously cun- 
nected, deceived by the name, with Solomon, and which he also 
supposed to descend from the ancient Midianitc inhabitants of 
the cuuiiiry. In the latter conclusion I agree with him, but 
place it on altogether different grounds from him, as will be 
seen from my remarks a few pages back regarding all the 
Towara tribes. 

Sell ill ] M r, who was brought intimately into contact with 
those pi (ipir ill the course of his botanical researches, speaks of 
another small tribe which lie calls el-Badera, inhabiting the 
neighbourhood of Tor, and n umbering about forty armed men. 
These, he says, are not genuine Arabs, \mi immigrants from 
Mount Hor, the grave of Aaron, the ancient Edom, and the 
present Jebili. They live in a place called Jebele, an hour*s 
distance south-east of Tor, and have date vineyards, practise 
agriculture, and a rude kind of navigation, chiefly as pilots. 
This is probably the same tribe mentioned by Huppell^ and 
called by him Ilaterie. 

5. The Beni Wassel or Wasel, who form the fifth trihe of 
the Towara, number but a few families: only fifteen in Burck- 
hardt's time, and only two or three when Lepsius passed ; they 
are therefore plainly dying out. They live scattered among 
the Mezeine, in the neighbourhood of Sherm. They are also 
found in Upper Egypt^ and seem to liave come originally from 
Barbar}'. 

In the time of the great Mohammedan conquest, or somewhat 
later, in the seventh or eighth centiixyi the whole Peninsula of 
Sinai seems to have been in the possession of Christian monks, 
and of the tribe of Ulad Soleiman. The Szowaleha and Aleygat 
were at one time living m Eg} pt, on tlie most eastern district 
of the Delta; and it is probable that they oaciliated between 
that region and the desert, driven to and fro according to the 
greater or less fertility of Egypt. In times of scarcity along 
the Kile, they could betake themselves to their wild robber life; 
andy so far as mere vegetation is concerned, they could draw more 
sustenance from the aromatic shrubs which their own hills bear^ 
than from the luxuriant and succulent plants of the Kile valley. 
Yety when the £gyplian grain harvest was abundant| it was 
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altogether preferable to the really meagre supplies of their 
own country. In their return to Arabia tliey came into colli- 
sion with the Ulad Soleiman, and probably witli the Christian 
population of the Peninsula. The Ulad Suleiman seem, so 
far as our records show, to have been the aboriginal settlers ; 
they came into hostile collision with the Szowaleha, and were 
never on so friendly terms as would allow them to be blended. 
They must not, therefore, although apparently Midianitic in 
origin, be confounded with tribes whose origin we have already 
traced beyond the Gulf of Akaba. The dying out of the Ulad 
Soleiiuau will })robabiy preclude the scttlemeiu of the primitive 
origin of the tribe, and leave the question in an unsettled state. 
We Iiave now no reason to doubt that they are aboriginal ia 
the land. 

The Towara or Tawara (Tury in the singular) are among 
the very poorest of all the Boduins; the want of rain, and hence 
of pasturage, reducing them to very great straits. They have 
small and lean flocks, and few camels. Neither of the two 
sheikhs who, in Burckhardt*s time, were the richest among 
them, possessed more than eight : of tents, the wealthiest had 
no more than two : often two or three Beduins had but one 
camel in commoDi and some had none. Horses were not known 
among them ; asses, to a certain extent, took their place ; the 
camel had to do the whole work of transportation. Their 
meagre living was gained by transporting goods between Saeii 
Cairo, and Akaba, and by trafficking a little in gnm-arabic, 
dates, and fruit: from Cairo they procured com and vegetables; 
and when they got a superfiuity of tbeae^ they exchanged them 
at Sherm for a few sheep or goats, these aniinals being brought 
thither from the Arabian coast opposite. 

The scorn which every roving Beduin feeb towards the 
fellah who has a fixed habitatiooy is displayed towards all steady 
agricultural employment., A Teiy slight degree of enterprise 
and industry would secure an increase of date-palms, in the 
neighboarhood of springs at least; but the care of such a 
matter as this is left entirely to the gardeners and the fellahs. 
The Beduins do not even labour to seenre a continuance of trees 
in their country, although they are continually burning them 
for charcoal, and reducing the number so mach| that a great 
want of wood is imminent. Their indolence, even with all the 
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activity of tlieir vagabond life, is so great, that they do not 
take tlie tronhle to braid tlic date-palm rope with \Yhich tiieir 
camels arc tied, the material for which is abuudant : they do not 
weave the palm-mats which they need to cover themselves with. 
The women, too, only sjiin just cloth enough out of camel and 
goats' hair to make a single tent, and barely clothing enough 
for a single fauiily ; and even were they rich enough to possess 
two camels each, they would hardly do it, on account of the 
tronhle which the loading and the unloading of the second one 
would entail. The Beduin has more wives, in all probability, 
than camels; and in case he has but one, she must take a part 
of the poor camel's duty, and become lierself a beast of burden. 

This vagabond, careless, nomad life has engendered among 
these wild sons of the desert, who so heartily despise all quiet 
settlement, one good result, namely, their hospitality to foreigners, 
— a quality which indeed is essential to their sustenance, and 
the only virtue, says Ruppell, which the ambition of the Bednin 
drives him to practise. Their hospitality they practise among 
themselves ; and even the tribes most held in degradation, the 
despised Jebalije, seek to make themselves honourable by the 
practice of it. The great destitution of the Arabs compels them 
in every part of their country to expect a present in return for 
their hospitality, even though it be but slight ; and of this they 
make no secret. Thus their one virtue is only, when closely 
looked into, a means of livelihood; and with more circulation of 
money, and a stronger desire of making regular gains, it would 
assume the open form of traffic, as it does among civilised 
nations. We have proof enough that the apparently disinte- 
rested hospitality which the Beduins display is not the fruit of 
a thoroughly bountiful nature. The Arabs who live in the 
neighbourhood of the harbour of Tor talk much about the 
liberality of former visitors. In order to increase the largesses 
which Uiose who now pass through their district may bestow; 
and they often complain, and perhaps with some reason, of the 
scanty driblet which falls to them. But the stem laws of 
hospitality are often the source of no little annoyance. Kuppell 
tells us that the freedom of the Beduins in visiting him, and 
making free with his effects, troubled him excessively. Yet, 
at the same time, he awards to the Towara Arab the credit of 
having good capabilities, of being unwearied in service, desirous 
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to anticipate what is wanted, and willing to bring wood and 
water, if he can do it with the air of a free man ; for with his un- 
broken spirit he will not be ordered^ nor obey as a mere menial. 

At the time of the French occupation of £g}'pt, the Arabs, 
who had been barbarously treated by the Mamelukes, sided 
with the Franks, and were able to do some service. Emissaries 
were sent among them then, and were able to get more full 
knowledge concerning them, than it had been within Volney*8 
power to obtain. Volney visited Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and 
the Tor region of the Peninsula, but he never explored the 
interior of the latter. The reports brought by him regarding 
the patriarchal customs of tlie Towara were confirniod : all the 
tribes were found to be ready for instant war, and to avcnfje 
any insult offered one to another; but during tlio forty-one 
days uhich Coutellc passed among them, all his tents stood 
open day and night : nothing was stolon, nothing was injured. 
The Beduin never betrays the sacred confidence of those who 
trust themselves to him. 

The skin of the Towara, Coutclle informs us, is sunburnt, 
very brown, almost black : their dark eye lively, and slightly 
fringed : their expression serious, but not sad : their height 
from four feet ten inches to five feet four, and therefore only 
nmiiam. Poverty was universal among them: whoever pos- 
Bi'ssed camels was rich, whoever did not was poor, and others 
nni^t provide for kiiu and stand by him. Their leading occu- 
pation, he tells us, is the burning of channtal : but as they 
have no axes to hew dawn the trees, they burn it at the lower 
part of the truiik, and then topple it over with stones. The 
rude axes which they had brought from Cairo were useless 
among them ; but their fathers had burned the trees down, 
they said, and so could they. They spoke very lightly of the 
probable results of their wanton destruction of the growing 
wood : Allali would provide. They only bum as much coal as 
their camels can carry: the bags of coal they bring to the road, 
and await the passage of a caravan. It has a quick sale in 
Cairo: a camel-loa 1 of that made of the seyal brings cifjhtecn 
francs ; of the tamarisk, twelve to fifteen, — a sum which the 
Beduin must make last for the supply of his family for six 
weeks or two lauuths. He must go to Cairo to procure all his 
corn^ co0ce^ beansi and tobacco, and bring all these back to 
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the desert. This shows how very little it requires to support 
the Bedoin. But a great deal of additional occupation b giten 
to them in transporting goods to Cairo. Sometimes two or 
three thousand camels axe required to take a single cargo 
across the country. The sheikhs gather up all the scattered 
ones, bring them together, and in this way exerdse a great deal 
of power, and add materially to their gains. The Towara 
sheikhs have in some instances, too, provided as many as eighty 
camels for the oonveying of a single caravan over the route to 
Meces, for which they received dght hundred francs, a hundred- 
weight of coffee, twelve ardeb of com, and three suits of 
dothes. 

The accesdon of Mehmed Alt to the viceroyalty of Egypt 
was a great hindrance to the freedom with which the Towara 
sheikhs had before tliat time arranged all matters of transport 
across the Sinai Peninsula. He assumed all the control of 
the caravans, he purveyed for them tlirough his agents, and 
really monopolized the whole carrying trade. At the same 
time, he compelled all the Arab tribes to respect and fear 
him. lie secured the appearance at least of a kind of settled 
life among them ; but Burckbardt saw plainly that that would 
not endure when the strong arm was taken away, but that they 
would resume at once their old wild and roviiin- habits. 

It M cms probable that more inlhience is exerted over the 
Towara from the main Peninsula of Arabia than comes from 
the Egyptian side. In a passage which Schimper has given 
in his manuscript journey, there is a trace of such intluences, 
which, however, is not elsewhere coniirnied. Schimper tells us 
that, in all the serious quarrels, the Arabs of the Sinai Penin- 
sula choose an umpire in the adjacent Hedjas, calling in for 
this purpose the sheikh of the Muilhle (probably meaning the 
Muwaila or Moilah). This has never been done with Mehmed 
Ali : he has never interfered at all, nor taken any part in the 
internal troubles of the Sinai Peninsula. The Arabs have not 
in form paid any tax to him; on the contrary, they received 
for years, as has already been reniaiked, an annual subsidy 
from him. But tliey have not been the gainers; the crafty 
and powerful viceroy retained the larger share of the advantage, 
when he in<;isted on settlincr the price at which they should 
transport his goods. Still a little, even from the hand of so self- 
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seeking a man as he, is all that is needed to sustain a Bednin 
family: Bnrckhardt tells ns that four Spanish dollars a year 
wiQ keep hunger from the door« The food of the Arab is rarely 
more then bread, bntter, and milk, and often salt most take the 
place of the last two ; many of the tribes — ^the Mezeine^ for 
example — ^have to content themselves with a mere diet of fish* 

Bnrckhardt tdUs ns that all the tribes of the Towara com* 
plain bitterly of the nnfruitfolness of tltdr wives; and it is 
tme that this is more marked among the Beduins than among 
the Arabs who have fixed settlements, three chOdren bdng 
held to be a large family. Only by an increasing number H 
children can there be any hope of the Towara gaining more 
power than they have now; and a wise Providence seems to 
have adapted the fmitfnlness of llie women to the veiy barren- 
ness of the country, even if we do not seek the reason of it 
in polygamy, which here, as elsewhere, does not enlarge the 
number of posterity, but dimmishes it. 

The Mezeine appear to be the wildest, the boldest, and at 
the same time the most destitute, of all the tribes of the 
Towara. Their nearness to the fierce inhabitants of Edom, 
and the savage and dreary aspect of their desolate coast, may 
contribute to this. They are a large tribe, and number about 
four luindred aud fifty armed men, incliulinf!: lads of six- 
teen years. Their main occupation is fishing. They split the 
fisli which they catch (usin<x both the spear and tlic line), let it 
(by in the sun, and then cat it, without auy other preparation. 
What corn tliey have comes from a fatty plant which grows 
alonff the shore of the -tl^lanitic Gulf, the seeds of which they 
rub between two stones : the meal which results they bake in 
the ashes. They sometimes have dates, butter, and milk, but 
veiy rarely ; and this, with fish, and occasionally green corn, 
constitutes the entire category of articles which they ever use 
for fo(Ml. They traffic a little in dried fish, turtle, and mother- 
of-pearl, — enough to provide for their scanty wants, and to 
clothe themselves with rags. 

The clothing of the Beduins coiisi ts, among the men, of a 
ragged woollen shirt, with alternate brow n and white stripes, 
with white sleeves ; a leather girdle around the waist, into 
which a broad, crooked knife, about two feet long, is stuck. 
Some particoloured rags, fastened together with woollen yarn. 
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are worn about the Wd^ the name kesijeh being given to the 
fantastic covering. The aheikhs o£t«i wear riiaids upon the 
head, A bandolier of. twisted leather^ and thrown over the 
shoulder, contains the pocket for tinder, cartridges, and a litde 
powder* The matchlock is swnng aroond the back. The feet 
are shod with sandak, never with shoes. The women wear a 
black woollen shirty and upon the head a cotton cloth, which 
they can draw down at the approach of strangers, so that it 
shall veil them from head to foot, and leave only their eyes 
exposed* A veil of white linen is a rare luxury among them. 
They sometimes twist bits of mother-of-pearl into their hair, 
and wear a hage copper ring in the nose; their hands they 
adorn with rings of horn or glass. Their cliief occupation is 
providing food, baking bread on sheet-iron plates or on hot 
stones, taking care of the cattle, and the milk, and spinning 
and weaving tLa few articles which they need from wool and 
goats' hair, neither of which they wash before using it. The 
care of the naked chihh'en which are running about consumes 
neither time nor thought. Muiic and dancing are their chief 
recreations ; and while enjoying themselves tliu^, they use the 
tambourine, the rabaki, a simple kind of viol, reed fifes, and 
castanets. Their singing is veiy monotonous. Tlie dress 
which I have described abovu is tliat in ahnost universal use, 
although the turban is not unknown auiong the Beduins. For 
weapons they have not only rude guns, but a rugged kind 
of bludgeon, with u laige knotted end. These are made at 
Damascus. 

The accounts of the older travellers regarding the points 
which 1 have recapitulated are all confirmed by the later 
writers : the want of ilocks, the entire lack of herds, the weak- 
ness of the camels, is in marked contrast with those found at 
the northeni extremity of the Peninsula ; tlie want of rain 
often producing such depths of hunger as almost to drive the 
poor Towara Arabs to despair. The great increase of travel- 
lers iu the Peninsula is only to the advantage of a few ; it 
confers no general wealth, and alleviates no general misery. 
Kegardiiig the honesty, faithfulness, readiness, constancy, and 
capability of the Towara sheikhs, there is only one voice among 
those who have visited the country. Compare all that has 
been written about Tuweileb, Birhai'ah, Abu Kashid, iiussein. 
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wiih the rawness and the roughnesB attribated to the savage 
and wild sheikhs of the Tihyahas and the more northern 
tribes. Bat their own statements about their nombers and the 
extent of their posBessions are utterly nntrastworthy. The 
question was once put to an Arab^ who belonged to a tribe 
occupying about three hundred tents, how many brothers he 
had, meaning tribe-brothers. He took up a handful of sand 
from the ground, flung it into the airy and replied, As many 
as thaty*' — a mode of speech identical with that employed in 
Abraham's time (Gen. xxii. 17). 

Despite the constant daslUng of interests growing oat of 
the transit of traTelierB, and the tempnaiy aoeesaion of gain 
which this involves ; despite the chances of disagreement about 
the possession of weUs and fertile places ; despite the envy, and 
hatred, and jealousies, and strifes, which must be engendered 
among men so rude and primitive in all their habits and feel- 
ings ; yet actual resort to arms, is. to battles which involve 
slaughter, is very rare. Their sheikhs retain the patriarchal 
right of adjusting differences; and they do this so wisely, and 
with such even-handed justice, that broils are often broken up 
before they come to the stage of open hostilities. Still the 
ancient " blood for blood'* vengeance remains in its old force 
among the Beduins, — an institution which Moses could not do 
away with among the Israelites, and which he could merely 
soften by establishing ^'cities of refuge" (Ex. xxi. 13; Num. 
XXXV. 9-13). 

The Beduins never relinquish the determination to avenge 
themselves for an offence which demands blood for its expia- 
tion : the <^uih) party can emigrate, but a composition and 
reconciliation is one of the rarest things among them. In all 
their internal quai'rels they never appeal to the ruler of Eg)-pt; 
but wlirii tliey offer any affront or do any injury to a stranger, 
the Egvptiun power promptly slips in, and never gives up tho 
matter without In Ijil: in some ^^ ay itstlf the gainer. 

A\ iih all tlicir picdutury hubiU towards stranj^ers who aro 
not their guests, theft, except in cases of extreme hunger, is 
almost unknown among the Beduins, even the poorest. Indeed, 
not even extreme hunger is always a sutlhi^'ut palliation; and 
cases have been known of the Towara putting their own sons 
tu dcatii, un account of some tiilliug purloining. Cue tiaveller 
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tells us of having seen a rock in the Wadi Xaiyiboi whence a 
Towara hurled hia son, hound hand and foot, for stealing some 
com from the stores of a friend. An Anieseh Arab, however^ 
he tells us, would have gone to such extremities only when 
property had been taken from a guest* 

Adnltefy is a serious offence with the Bedum k he is ex- 
tremely sensitive to the infringement of the marriage vow ; and 
although it very seldom happens that death is inflicted, yet in 
cases where adultery occurs, the death penalty alone can atone 
for the crime. In one word, the whole habits, laws of justice^ 
and relations with each other are so peculiar, that one needs to 
understand them well, or he falls into continual mistakes. 

With all the Beduin*s natural aptitude, he very seldom 
learns how to read or write : even their highest sheikhs must 
have the communications from the Egyptian ruler read to them 
in the convent. Among the Towara this deficiency seems to 
he the result of habit, and a lack of opportnni^ ; but among 
the tribes occupying the northern portion of the Peninsula, it 
appears to be considered unworthy of a free Arab to be able to 
^ do such things as read and write. Just as they boast of th^ 
lestlees wildness, and give over the few fertile tracts of their 
country into the hands of fellahs to til), they seem to despise 
all the arts of civilisation, and wish to keep as free from them 
as possible. 

Only in name are they followers of theur false prophet, and 
their few religious observances show scarcely a trace of the 
Koran : the meagre usages which are traditional among them 
are hardly to be called by thef name religion ; they are merely 
a matter of custom, and no true bond of union. They venerate, 
outwardly at least, the names of Moses (Musa) and Moham- 
med; but so little heed do they pay to the precepts of tlie latter, 
that one of the most observant travellers says that he has never 
heard them repeat any of the prayers which Moslems are ex- 
pected to be familiar with, or to practise abUitions. Nor can the 
want of water be pleaded as an excuse ; for there is uo lack of 
sand, which would, by Moslem custom, answer the purpose just 
as well. One traveller could trace no other form of adherence to 
religious forms tlian the use of tlic words "bis Millah," ue* in 
the name of God. I\Iuny of them have never made an attempt 
to icaiu a 8iu<^le prayer. The fast of Kamadun is the only 
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general sign wbich is met of ihdr MohannDedaii faith, and not 
all the B^idn tribes edeloate even that : in the camps of the 
Araba it ^nras only regarded at the times of sheep dangbter, 
feasting, or of nun, and then without prayer or any religious 
rites ; and near as they are to Mecea, they seldom allnde to 
the pilgrimage thither* They sometimes offer a sheep or a goat 
at the tomb <tf a sheikh, in the way of fulfilling a row, or 
gaining some extraordinary favom*--4he making of a favour- 
able jonmeyi or the saying of a eamel £rom deatii, or the like; 
and at sneh times they smear the neck of the creature or thdr 
own bodies with bloody crosses, — an act which is not rare with 
them. 

The habit of using profane language among them is in- 
credibly common. Their mouth is full of cursing, one traveller 
tells us. They can scarcely give an answer without accom- 
panying it with an oath. Thm is a marked differsnce in this 
from the pure, ancient patriarchal faith of the Hebrews in the 
Qod of Abraham, which is sometimes forgotten by those who 
speak as though the appeals of the wild Beduin to Allah oonld 
be considered analogous to the Jewish methods of qpeedi about 
Jehovah. 

Yet, in spite of their profanity, the oath is held sacredly 
inviolate among the Arabs. Hcnniker, who was present at 
the taking of one, gives this account of the ceremony : The 
oldest present drew his sword, placed salt on the blade, and put a 
morsel into his mouth, saying to the Englishman, *^Do likewise." 
The eating salt together, and the display of the drawn sword, 
made them as blood relations, according to the Beduin usage. 
The Arab then said, " Son of my uncle, thy head is upon my 
shoulders." After that he would have stood by his " brother*' 
to death itself. Sometimes they swear by the beard of the 
prophet and the honour of their wives. Burckhardt tells us 
that he once received the most solemn oath which a Beduin 
can give. The sheikh placed one hand on his son's head, and 
the other on the fore-feet of liii horse, and then swore faithful 
service. An oath thus given has never been known to be 
broken. This sacred regard to tlieir plighted word is a veiy 
notable and saving element in the Arab character. Its moral 
yalne is incalculable. 

For the thorough instruction of these sons of the desert 
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there have never been made any misslonaxy efforts, either on 
the part of Mohammedans or of Christians. The miserabl/ 
inefBcient service of the convent towards this end js only too 
notorious. The prior answered one of the questions of an 
American traveller with the words, "They would become 
Christians to-morrow if they conld gain anything by it bnt 
his meaning of the word Christian only involves baptism and 
making the sign of the cross; and the monk who tried to 
establish a school at Tor gave np tlie undertaking as useless. 
Bobinson thought, however, that the establishment of an evan- 
gelical mission among them would be followed by good results, 
as they are a mild and sosceptible raoe^ as well as naturally 
clever; but that they must be taken from the desert and 
set in permanent abodes before such a step could be taken 
with profit. Only when they outgrow the strange fascination 
of their wild and rovbg life, and acquire a taste for v^lar 
labour, can they become good Christians. But a genuine 
Christian convent would be a great boon to them, if one could 
be established in their country: not one like that at Sinai, 
which lacks a true Christian principle of life, but one which 
should work beneficently upon the Arab character. Worthy 
to be laid to heart are the words of my young friend Strauss 
in his Sinai and Golgotha. Their pure morals and their belief 
in one Qod, Maker of heaven and earth, having His throne in 
heaven, and from whom cometh every good thing, the Arab 
receives by dhrect inheritance from Abraham. By rigid 
rectitude they strive to make this gift perpetual, till Allah calls 
them from the land of the livmg. What Allah does is well 
done. The way is paved by these simple elements of faith for 
the coming of the true missionary of the cross ; and if once 
the armed mail of their indifference could be pierced by the 
strong and sharp weapon of Christian love, they would make 
active and living members of Christ's church. Yet they have 
much to unlearn and cast aside, for as yet they are but wild 
men," as thcii' father Ishmael was (Gen. xvi. 12) four thousand 
years ago. 
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DISCURSION III. 

■m BSMI IL SHAM, OB ARAB EL SHAM-^THB BEDUIN TBIBCSNOBTBOrTHHIB 
BAMOB, AS FAB AS GAZA, HBBBOff, AND BL-QHOB Of THB DBAD BEA. 

Far more scanty than our knowledge regarding tin F owara, 
is our acquaintance with those northern tribes who inhabit 
tiie broad and barren platean, so little visit€4 by European 
travellers, and the country inuneJiatc-ly contigaons at the east, 
the ancient Idumcnca. Among the least known are the tribes 
occup) incr the Tih chain or chains, the Tihyahah, and the two 
allied tribes, the Terabein and the Haiwat ; even less known 
still are the Azazimeh ; but more visited are those at tlie north| 
towards Hebron and the Ariba, as well as towards el-Ghor, the 
Saidieh, Dhullara, Jehalin, Alowin, Omran, Howeitat, MaaS| 
Jebalijey and others not so w i 1 ] y diffused, among whom may 
be reckoned the dwellers in Wadi Musa. Of all of these onr 
knowledge is but fragmentary ; and although we are aware^ in a 
general way, of the main differences between them, yet it would 
be presamptnous to enter into a nice comparison of those who 
now occupy those regions with the people who lived there for 
centuries in primeval times, of whom we read in Ps. Ixixiit. 
5-9 : " For they have consulted together with one consent : 
they are confederate against Thee : the tabernacles of Edom, 
and the Ishmaelites ; of Moab, and the Hagarenes ; Gebal, 
and Ammon, and Amalek ; the Philistines, with the inhabitants 
of Tyre ; Assur also is joined with them : they have holpen the 
children of Lot. Selah.** 

A mutual alliance of this sort made them much more for- 
midable in ancient times than tbej are now, the use of so 
serviceable a means of protection being lost from their know* 
ledge* Instead of combining against a powerful fo^ and in 
that combination making themselves invmdble, they spend 
their best energies in warring upon each other^ become continu- 
ally weaker^ and sink into ever deeper depths of barbarism. 

There cannot fail to be great differences in these tribes 
from each other, little as we know about those differences* The 
Azazimeh and those of Edom do not seem to be of genuine 
Arab nature, living as they do^ pent up in their unapproachable 
fastneswi. It is possible that they^ of whose entrance into the 
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country hartlly a trace remains, may be the aboriginal inha- 
bitants, and have precedence in this regard over the Towara* 
Yet I confess that, judging from Macrizi*s allusion to the 
" Amalekites of Pharan" in the fourteenth century, I cannot 
heartily accept this. The circumstances which seem to identify 
the Towara with the ancient Midianites form a strong argument. 
Yet nothing can be affirmed decisively about this till future 
investigators shall have made closer observations than have yet 
been made, and shall penetrate deeper into the language of 
these rude tribes* . 

1. The Tiyaha, or Tiyahah (Robinson), Bteiaha or Ti 
(Seetzen), Tyaha (Burckhardt), Tyar (Niebnhr). They in- 
habit the Tih range, directly north of the Sinai group. They 
are peculiar in respect of size^ physiognomy, rough manners^ 
and general Ignorance: in every way <UjGterent from the 
more hnely-organizcd Towar% as might be expected of a tribe 
which sedulously avoids communication witli other tribes and 
with strangers. It is remarkable that no trace has been di»- 
coyered among them of any special tribe name, nor of any 
subordinate divisions. They are only known by the name 
Tiyaha, i.e. dwellers on the Tih; and this appellation is not 
theirs, but has been given by strangers. The Towara have 
received that name from those who have visited them, to 
designate them as the inhabitants of the Tor ; but the special 
names Szowaleha, Owarcmc^ Mezeine, Korashy, Aleygat, ai6 
their own. According to Burckhardt, the Tiyaha extend from 
Dillal} at the southern extremity of the Tih range, northward 
as far as Gaza and Hebron ; the Terebin to the north-westy 
occupying the district west of a line drawn from Dillal to Gaza; 
' and the Haiwat to the north-east^ towards Akaba and the Wadi 
Jerafeh. 

In earlier times, and even as late as the end of the last 
century, all the northern tribes, even the Howeitat and tlie 
Alowein at the north-east, and those as far north as Qaza and 
Hebron, were considered ghafirs, or protectors of the convent, 
and possessed the right of escortbg travellers thither. Formerly 
most travellers came into the country by a northern route ; and 
it is only since the quickening of the life of Egypt by French 
occupation, that the route by way of Cairo and Suei has 
become a common or desirable one. This change howover, 
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has put all the bunnesB of oonvoying trayellen into the hands 
of the Towara; jet, if neoesaity or choke shonld impel any 
traveller to select now the rente over the Tib, the Towara 
would have the right of condacttng him only to Nakhl, The 
line from Snes to Akaba, passing tbrougb Nahhl, is the recog- 
nised barrier hetwem these wid^y separated tribes. The Tih 
range serves, therefore, not only as a physical barrier, analogous 
to the watersheds of more moist climates, but also as a real 
wall of partita between men, keeping ap a complete estrange- 
ment b^ween Towara at the south of it, and the tribes which 
occupy it as a home. 

2. The Terabein, or Terabin, were once widely scattered 
over Egypt, but were driven thence by one of the Mamelukes, 
All Bey, who was bent on their annihilation. They fled for 
refuge to the Tih mountains, and now live on its western slopes, 
known as er-Rahab, between Nakbl and Suez, and as far north 
as the country south of Hebron. Their headquarters are 
around Tafet Sodr. A small branch of this tribe is found on 
the part of the Tih range contiguous to the Gnlf of Akaba. 
Between the Towara and the Terabin there is tbo closest 
alliance, and their mutual oath pledges them to stand by each 
other as long as there is water in the sea, and till hair sball 
grow in the palm of the hand.*' They are said to be the most 
numerous of all the Beduin tribes. 

3. The Haiw^t occupy the eastward region of the great 
Tih plateau, a district running from the northern extremity 
of the Gulf of Akaba as far west as Jebel Araif en Nakah. 
Tliey are a wild predatory tribe, numbering, according to 
Ruppell, about one hundred armed men. In consequence of 
their possession of the pasturage ia the neighbourhood of tlie 
springs of eth-Themcd, they command the road to tlie north- 
east of the Peninsula ; wliile the Terabin at tlie west, and the 
Tiyaha in the middle, have to content themselves with a region 
possessing now scarcely a redeeming trait. These three tribes 
combinced arc stronger than the combined tribes of the Towara; 
and wlien they are reduced to great straits, they are compelled 
to cross the barrier, and to wrest the right of pa,sturing around 
tlie southern springs, — a mea.sure which has often led to collision, 
and is liable to do so at any time. The northern wadis of this 
whole region — el-Arisb, Ghoreir, and el- Akaba — are much more 
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prodnctiye than the sontLcrn ones; eflpedally is this the case as 
you approach Gaza and llebroil. 

Besides the tribes above mentioned, there are also found a 
number along the Hadj loate, bearing various names, but all of 
them designated by Seetzen as Arab cl Sluiin, or Syrian Arabs, in 
contradistinction to the Arab et-Tor, the Towanu These tribes 
are brought into close relation with the caravans to Mecca, and 
used to plunder them ; but with the rigid rule of Mehmed Ali 
this disappeared; and the establishment of the forts at Adjentd, 
of Nakbl| and of Akaba, along the route, has since served as 
sufficient protection against Arab violence. But in general 
they are thoroughly independent : they have no political con- 
nection either with Egypt or with Syria, and they continue to 
regard it as their sacred right to plunder whatever and wher- 
ever they can. United in a kind of confederation, they carry 
on incessant war, now on this side, now on that ; and despite 
the protection which the forts ^ve to the Mecca caravans, 
other strangers feel that they pass through their country with 
peril. Once in a while, when they are on specially good terms 
with the Pasha of Egyp^ they go thither to get com, the market 
there being by far the most desirable one ; but in general their 
traffic is with Gaza and with Khalyle (Hebron). The Alowtn, 
by virtue of their possession of the mountains of Odjme; the 
Heiwat, by virtue of the possession of the fringe of eth- 
Themed ; and the Omran, as lords of the desert from Akaba 
southward to Moeleh, — have the right of exacting toll of the 
Hadj caravans for passing through their lands. 

To some of the more prominent of these northern tribes, 
the group of mountains known as the Jebel Hoyle serves as a 
natural barrier in the way of their further expansion. But of 
the tribes themselves, we are prevented by a lack of knowledge 
from giving a detmled account They are : the Tiyaha in the • 
south, extending northward through the Tih desert; north- 
west of them, the Terebin ; north-east, the Heiwat, whose im- 
passable frontier is el-Mukrah and Araif en Kakah: the 
Azazimeh, inhabiting the mi^ty Jebel Moyle and its unknown 
highlands; north and north-east of these, towards the Ghor, 
the Dead Sea, and Hebron, the Saidiyeh, die Dhollam, and the 
.Jehftlin ; east of these^ taken as a body, between the JEIanitic 
Gulf and the Dead Sea, and found running out in varioos 
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directions, but ran£^ln£T tliiis from south to nortli, the tribes of 
the Omran, the Maaz, the Aiuwin, the Howeitat, the Wadi 
Musa, and Jcbali. 

4. Of the Azaznncli we know nothing more than what 
Seetzen could learn about them, and tliat one of them who 
was pasturing his Hock at the ruins of Abdeh (Eboda), scolded 
RobiRsou's guide bitterly for allowing an "unbeliever" to come 
into the country to spy it out. 

5. The Saidin, or Said iy eh, live north-east of the Azaziyeh, 
towards the south-west side of the Ghor and the Dead Sea, and 
are found most numerously on the heights of Kurnub (Tha- 
mara). In the winter they often withdraw with their flocks to 
the lowest parts of the Ghor and the Araba. They are only 
known as a plundenng tribe, like their neighbours on the north, 
the Dhullam. Both are insignificant in respect of size. 

6. The Jehalia, north and east of the last, and therefore not 
far removed from ITebron and the Dead Sea, are better known 
than those just iiieiiLiom 1, having been empluyed as guides by 
Kobinson aTid De Bertou in their visits to Petra. Both of these 
travellers got no iioud impression of them: thoy proved liiem- 
selves cowardly, untrustworthy, rough, and mure deficient in 
capacity and in knowledge than the Towara; very careless, too, 
in giving the nnmes of places, and seemingly looking upon the 
Ghor and the Araba as a mere convenience to travellers. Tlieir ' 
headquarters, about four hours south-east of Hebron, displayed 
some attention to agriculture. 

DiBCURfilON IT. 

m MOBI IA0rBBM BIDUiy TPJBES OF TTTE AHABA, OV THE JBBIL 8BXBA, 

JEBAL, AND EL-GUOB. 

The very striking characteristics of these eastern tribes— 
namely, of the Omran or Amran, Maaz, Alowin, 11 AM itat, 
Lyathene (or Wadi Musa), Jebalije, and others alluiled to 
above, and whose district we shall consider at length in the 
next chapter — make it advisable to sum up what we know of 
them here as a general preliminary sketch. 

1. The diistrict held by the most southern of tliem, the 
Omraui extends from Akaba as far down as Moeleh. Xbis tribe 
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is known for its warlike character; and in consequence of its 
alliance with the Alowin and the Haiwat, it is universally 
feared. The Onnan liave no place where they settle, except- 
ing beside the fortress of Akaba^ where some of their people 
have built huts of palm twigs, and have broui^ht a little land 
uikI' r cultivation. The guides who have been chosen from 
thera to conduct travellers to Hebron, have proved lazy and 
inefficient; very untrustworthy, moreover, in comparison with 
the Towara. They are divided into five subdivisions, all under 
cue head sheikh, however, who was the only man among them 
who could boast of owninfj hordes. 

2. Tho Maaz, a Beduin tribe, which is devoted iti a manner 
to the reurliig of flocks of sheep in the mountain region of 
Hisniali, the southern spur of Jebel Shera or Seir, and also 
inhabiting, according to another and more probable account, a 
sandy region encoiii}>;i^;sed by those mountains. They have 
never been visited by Europeans. They often wander far away 
from their own country ; they have been met on the very 
borders of Eg}pt, and at the western passage of the Wadi 
Musa, driven from their own sand waste by the necessities of 
their flocks. They are on friendly terms witii the Iloweitat, 
but are continually at enmity with the Towara. 

3. The Iloweitat (Rurckhardt), Ilaweitat (Robinson) — 
Iluethat in the plural, Iluety in the singular (Seetzen) — are a 
tribe whose domain extends from the sonthem part of Wadi 
Magna and MoLlah as far north as Petra. It is well known 
as one of the fiercest, most independent, and most numerous 
of the Arab tribes. It extends from Moilaii to Akabu, a five 
days* journey ; and eastward as far as the Syrian Hadj-station, 
Akaba es Shamy, In the spring it throws its hordes over 
into the pasture grounds of the Tiyaha, its allies ; in the sum- 
mer it returns to the mountains of Sherah and Jebal. In 
the winter time tlie tribe goes northward to the sheltered 
seclusion of el-Ghor. In the spring of 180G they were found 
in the neighbourhood of Kirmel (Kurmul, Carniel). At that 
time they were subject to the Wahabis, and paid tribute to 
them, but exercised a cruel tyranny over the smaller tribes 
around them. Their strong position among their mountains 
no doubt contributes to their boldness, and enables them to 
attack with impunity, and even to extend their ravines to a 
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distance of a twenty days' journej, secure that they can fall 

back upon tlieir stroiigiiold. 

The Howeitat receive considerable sums from Erryptian 
carnvans in way of tribute ; they are also in the receipt of a 
certain amount from the forts along the route of Syrian pil- 
grims between Maan and Tebuk, which tliey regard as a part 
of their own domain. They often serve tlie Egyptian caravans 
as tiie Anizeli serve the Syrian pilf?rims, i.e. they rob them in 
the way. The L:reat object of desire in these plunderings is 
the coffee wlii( li the caravans often carry back from Mecca, an 
article which commands a ready sale at Cairo. And not in 
Cairo alonC) but at Kerek, Hebron, and Tafyle, it is easily 
exchangeable, particularly on the usual terms of bsirter^ namelyi 
an equal weight of coffee for grain. 

During a state of bitter feeling between the Towara and 
the pomblnod '^^aaz and Iloweitat, previous to the visits of 
Robinson and Laborde, the former tribe constructed a formid- 
able bai'ricade of stone across the upper caravan route, which 
Russegger saw, and asserts to have been constnicted of L iMnito 
and porphyry. A rare thin*^ for the Arabs of the (h serf t<> do! 
It was about six feet in height, and when perfect, it m>t only 
entii'ely cro!?sed tlie Wadi Barak, hut crept up the mountains 
on both sides as far as the eye could reach. It was situated, 
somewhat singularly, on almost the same spot which had been 
the scene of the great battle, already alluded to, between the 
Sajowaleha and the combined Alryirat and ^rezclne. 

The reader is already aware of tlio fact, that years ago the 
Towara had the entire ritrlitof escortinj/ travellers and caravans 
of goods from Cairo to Suez. It not only annoyed, it enraged 
them, to find that the Egyptians were actually employing Arabs 
of the Howeitat and Maaz to do the same service, for it took away 
• one of their most important sources of revenue, and made their 
poverty even more severe. In order to compensate themselves 
for this loss, all the Towara tribes combined, and plundered a 
caravan of more than a hundred camels, laden with cofTee and 
other valuables, on the road between Cairo and vSucz. They took 
a good portion of it back to their own mountains. The viceroy 
immediately demanded the restitution of the booty. But the 
larger part had been sold or wasted, and they made this laconic 
reply to his demandi VYe were hungry, and we have eaten.'* 
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Bobinson bas fully told tbe stoxy of Mehmed Airs vigorous 
action, and we need but to allude to it here. He instantly sent 
out against the Towara an army of from two to three thousand 
men. Tbe Towar% thinking to hinder them, and to defeat 
their object, constructed tbe above-mentioned barricadei and 
silpposed themselves secure. The Egyptian troops, instead of 
endeavouring to break it down or leap over it, climbed up the 
mountains and descended upon the Towara, putting them to 
instant flight. The result was that the Arabs had to pay the 
entire cost of the expedition ; and since that time they have 
offered no opposition to the Eg^'ptiau power. 

Robinson, who was accompanied on his journey from 
Hebron to Petra by five of the Howeitat, discovered that the 
tribe has ramified into many parts of that region, and that the 
various divisions bear different names. He has recorded the 
names of the Abu Bashidi Jazy, Bedun, and Alawin. Where 
the Jazy live is not dear) perhaps in the region between Wadi 
Musa and Maan. The Bedun range through the ravines of 
the Wadi Musa, and pretend to have received the right from 
the Pasha of Egypt to be the ghafirs or protectors of persons 
visiting Petra, — a sheer lie ; for, far from being protectors, they 
are so hostile that travellers are compelled to flee in haste. 
The district of the Abu Rashid lies between Shobak and 
Kerak. It was their powerful chief Abu Rashid who opened 
a way, by his energy and fidelity, for the British expedition of 
1818 to enter Petra; and it was owing to this chiefs absence 
in 1812, that Burckhardt experienced difficulties in accomplish- 
ing the same feat, which his successors happily avoided. 

4. The Alawin (Robinson), Alowein, Aluein (Burckhardt), 
Alaiiin (Laborde), liave their home in the neighbourhood of 
Akaba, in the valley of the Araba, which lliey control, so that 
the road to Wadi Musa or Petra necessarily leads throun;h their 
domain. The whole Wadi Araba is subject to them, while the 
Onuan, Maaz, and Howeitat inhabit the hill country lying to 
the cast. The right of escort is theirs, therefore, in tlie case of 
all Lravcllers who want to go from Akaba to the ruins at the 
north : they have thus been brought much into contact with 
travellers, and arc fully described in the accuuiiLi of Luborde, 
von Schubert, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

Tiiu limit of tiieir tcnitory south-west of the fortaeos of 
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Abiba is marked by the Ala^ stones bnt nortihward Hvesj have 
not flo definite a barrier, and pursue their maxaadings as far 
as the springs of the Jehalin, to obtain water for their flocks ; 
a practice which gives offence, and is constantly resented by 
the weaker Jehalin. Only, therefore, when the Alawin are in 
league with the tribes of Wadi Mnsa can they quietly convey 
travellers to Petra ; and this is seldom the ease. The Alawin 
have been characterized by all who have had dealings with 
them, except Laborde, as a fierce^ nntmstworthy, and most 
avaricious tribe. The sheikh Hosseln, who lived near Akaba, 
was for a long time the scourge of tourists. They were nomi- 
nally responsible to the Pasha of Egypt for the safety of 
travellers whom they undertook to escort; bnt in their own 
conntfy, and in the exercise of their wild freedom, they laugh 
the Pa^a to scorn. They have been repeatedly pursued by 
£g} ptian soldiers, and they either yield, or fly to some wild 
waste beyond the reach of civilised man ; and just as soon as 
the soldiers are withdrawn, their fierce lawlessness breaks out 
once more. Their outfit is not so meagre as that of the Towara, 
but consists of daggers, guns, sabres, tobacco-pipes, shoes or 
sandals of fish skin, and tobacco-poudies made from the skin 
of lizards. The Alawin are exceedingly disliked by their neigh- 
bours : the Howeitat pretend to regard them as a mere subor- 
dinate branch of themselves; while the smaller tribes hate 
them as fierce upstarts, who^ because they are strong dare to 
breakthrough all mutual rights, and trample all underfoot who 
interfere with thmr imperious demands. 

To dose the above account of the Beduins, we give the 
interesting list of the protectors of the convent, not belonging 
to the Towara, who did service during the last century. They 
were all entitled to a stipend from the convent, under thU 
condition, that in case any property of the monks was stolen or 
injured, tiiey should restore the loss. They were — in addition 
to the five tribes already mentioned, namely the Heiwat, Am^ 
ran, Alndn, Terabin, and Howeytet— these : the Rebabem, a 
small tribe^ living mainly in the Tor ; the Syayhe^ a small 
tribe, living east of Akaba among the Omran ; the Eetyroat, 
near Gaza and Hebron ; Hoknk, the most prominent tribe of 
the Tiyaha, and the only one whose spedal name we are able 
to learn ; the Mesaid, a small tribe of die province Sherkyeh in 
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Egypt ; Sowareke^ in tike desert between Sinai and Gasa; and 
Uiad el-Forkora, a leading tribntaiy of the Wahydat tribe^ 
near Gaza* Besides these, it ought not to be omitted that 
Borckhardt discoTered a ghafir Shamnl (Samuel), remaikable 
as a Hebrew name indigenous in a country so destitute of traces 
of the ancient wanderings of that people. 

DISCURSION v. 
THE AQBICCLTURAL ARAB TRIBES — THE IBLLABS— 4BB HALF BEDUINS. 

It yet remains for me to speak briefly of the fellahs, or 
fellahin, t.^. the Arabs who practise tillage, snd who^ in con- 
nection with the Beladin, or Arabs who dwdl in cities, an held 
in the most contemptuoos soom by the real Bedawin, the 
Beduins, Sons of &e Desert Genuine fellahs, such as are 
common on the Nile and in Syria, are very rarely found in Sinai 
or Petnsa : there is such a lack of soO, that no number of men 
could anywhere support themselves by tillage alone ; and the 
most of the fellahs who are met with there, occupy the transi* 
tbnal stage between a nomadic and an agricultural life. They 
sow their grain, and then go forth on their wanderings till 
the harvest time comes^ when they return to gather in the 
scanty crop. Very few of them have huts or viUages ; they 
generally encamp in tents, even when in the district which 
diey cultivate. Eegular villages are seldom to be found, except 
in the neighbourhood of fruit, olive, and date trees, as at 
Akaba m the Wadi Feiran, at Elji in the Wadi Musa, at 
Tor, and on the sites of ancient cities in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. 

In the Wadi Musa, among the es-Sherah chain, and in 
Jebal, the fellahs are half Beduins, and unite what is bad in 
both kinds of life. 

All travellers who have ^e near their leading village in 
the Wadi Musa, Elji, a place of from two bundled to three 
hundred houses, have confirmed the story of the bad character 
of the fellahs inhabituig it» Despite the picturesque situation, 
and the beautiful terraces of corn-fields, gardens, and olive trees 
which suiround if, it is a nest of infamous robbers, destitute 
alike of honour and of gentleness. Their chief in 1828, a man 
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of eighty years, was of so cruel a nature, tliat one traveller 
compares him to a bloodhound. Tliov feared the Alawin 
Sheikh Hussein ; and those who travelled ini ler liis protection 
were safe. They are a cowardly race, both cruel and vicious, 
and lack the boldness of the true Beduin. They are exceed- 
ingly given to theft, and will steal the cover of a tin kettle, 
thinking it to be silver. In travelling among them, even if 
guides be employed to propitiate tlicm, it is necessar}' to take 
the wild Arabs of the desert to guard the luggage at niglit. 

They are destitute also of Beduin hospitality. Tiieir word 
18 false as water ; and not even the pledge of their sheikhs can 
be trusted. Nor do they stand on terms of amity with the 
Arabs of the desert. Yet they dare not attack them, for they 
fear that stern death penalty with wliich a Beduin follows an 
attack upon his life. Moixover, they stand in a salutury dread 
of having their gardens laid waste, and of being thus deprived 
of tlieir living. This holds them in check in spite of the secu- 
rity which the rocks offer as hi diner-places. 

Farther to the north in Shobek, Tafyle for example, they 
are more reputable ; they are richer, and at the same time 
more warlike and powerful, and can take a stand more inde- 
pendent of the Beduin tribes. Tiobinson has given the names 
of a number of the subordinate divisions of the fellahs, which 
the reader will find in the Biblical Researches. Tliey have 
individually so little importance, that I will not quote the 
separate designations, exceptiDg so far as to say that the poorest 
of all the fellahs are those who inhabit the marshes of el-( Jhor, 
living in the Wadi Kurasliy, and in the so-called Ghor es 
Safieh. They are known as Ghawarineh; and though their 
wet lands allow tliem to raise wheat, barley, durah, and 
tobacco, yet they are a poor, feeble, pitiable race, and are held 
in the utmost scorn by the Beduins. They are treated with 
more contumely than slaves. They live in huts of reed and 
cane, but are at the mercy of every wanderinLr tribe. Their 
number is about fifty ni l ebodied men. It wai> formerly much 
larger, but the constant iil-trcatment which they have received 
lias caused them to emigrate northward, and to settle in the 
Valley of the Jordan. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Sec. 14. THE THIRD GROUP OF NORTHERN ROUTES : THOSE 
RUNNING FROM AKABA AND THE ^U-ANmC GULF, 
THROUGH IDUMilSA TO JUB^A. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 

T the time of David, Solomon, and .Jehoshapluit, wlien 
voyages to Opliir brought Ezion-gdicr and 
UQ^AU Elath into great prominence, and then at the far 
more modern period of the Nahatliseans, the great 
highway leading from Aila to the southern extremity of the 
Dead Sea must have heen one of tlie chief thoroughfares for 
commerce in tlie East. So, too, it must have i l niained as long 
as the Byzantine supremacy was sustained in that region, and 
the garrisons of Bccrsheba, Chcrmuk^, Zoar, Aila, Zodocata, 
and Haurara were kt'[)t up; so long, too, as the militaiy roads 
were kept in repnir v»liich led from Jerusalem to Aila, the 
western one passing Diana, Rasa, Gupsaria, Lysa, Oboda, and 
Elysa, and the eastern one passing Prtesidio, Ilaurara, Zoda- 
gatta, Petra, Ilegla, Thoana, Robabatora, and Thamara, 
assuring a safe transit of goods from Syria to Arabia, the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt. Th(^ continuance of the episcopal 
residences at Tophel to 518, and at Arindela near Petra, and 
at Elusa and Arad north of Kadesh-Barnea till 536, strengthens 
the conviction that even then those plncos lay on nmcli fre- 
quented routes. In the times of Nilus and Antoninus Martyr, 
however, during the fifth and sixth centuries, the security of 
these important places was much imperilled by attacks of Tsh- 
maelites and Saracens; and with the ravages of Mohammed the 
peace of the whole district utterly passed away. At the battle 
of MutSi fought on the very frontier of Syria in the year 629 of 
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the Christian era* and in the eighth of the ITeiiira, the Moham- 
medaiis were entirely successful, and tlien begins the decline 
of the lower Ghor. From the day of that victory over the 
Christians, it fell into desolation and the savaiie wiKlncss of 
nature. Five years later, at the battle of Jainiuk, fought on 
the banks of the Hieromax or Sheriat, all Syria, and soon after 
all Egypt, fell into the hands of the Arabs ; and that country 
south of Palestine, which had before been well cared for and 
made secure to travellers, was converted into a wild hunting- 
ground for robbers, throngh which warlike hordes streamed at 
will, blasting all the ancient civilisation of the eouiiliy, and 
even driving the peaceful Nabatha-ans from their old home. 
We have no recorded history of those rough and troublous 
times ; all that remains to us are the few walls, foundations 
of buildings, cisterns, and other scattered architectural relics 
which bear witness to an ancient prosperity. Aila and Petra, 
it would seem probable, were able to hold out the longest in 
preserving their ancient structures; but they too shared at 
length in the general desolation. 

No writer of the middle ages alludes to the whole territory 
of which I am now speaking, and it passed into utter oblivion ; 
even Isstachri, Edrisi, Abulfeda, and Macrizi preserve perfect 
silence concerning it. It was only at the epoch of the Crusades 
that it enjcrged from the darkness, and not fully even then. 
The only light which is thrown upon it, is that which comes 
from the warlike excursions made into the country, which 
partially penetrated the darkness which rested upon it. These 
expeditions were made necessary by the fact that the kings of 
Jerusalem wished to streniithcn themselves from the Saracens 
on that their most vulnerable side, and took the same measures 
which Justinian liad done before — the garrisoning of the ruck 
fortresses of Edoni. It was to these efforts to strcnfithen them- 
selves that the names of Vallis Moysi (AVadi Musa), Segor 
(Zoar), Petra Deserti (Kerek), Mons Eegalis (Shobek), and 
others, appear in the chronicles of the Crusades, as they had 
already done in more ancient history in connection with Athe- 
nJEUS, Demetrius, and Antigonus. Yet the jHt ition of Petra, 
the most important one of all, was unknown tu the crusaders; 

' Abuijledm AnnaU* jl/oi/ewici, J. J. BeiBku, «d. Adkr, Uafxu» 17d9, 
T. i p. 143. 
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and the name^ when it oodun in their annals, is only used gen^ 
rally, it having heen^ like the Arahic word Hejer/ the general 
designation for any rock. In f acti the use of the word in this 
sense is the reason why the Latins did not perceiTe that it was 
applied to one pre-eminent rock, ihe Petra of the region. 

The crosaders called the country east and south of their 
Syrian possessions by the general name Arabia, bat they sab* 
divided it into thrse parts. The portion jsast of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea they termed Arabia Prima s that south of the 
Dead Sea and around Eerdc they termed Arabia Secunda; and 
that farther south sUU, Arabia Tertia, or Syria SoboL Five 
different expeditions were sent into this region in the course 
of the twelfth century, between 1100 and 1188* Of these we 
have but meagre historical details* 

The first of these^ undertaken by King Baldwin i., marched 
in the year 1100 from Hebron, around the southern dtramity 
of the Dead Sea, passing Zosr, and came in five daya^ hard 
travelling through rough mountainous conntiy {Arahiof maii- 
tanat introire ennmuSf says their historian Fulcher*) to a brook 
large enough to drive milla^ and to a rich, fruitful valley. "Etom 
this brook the writer could discern the summit of a mountain on 
which stood a monasteiy called St Aaron's, and whwh com* 
memoiated the cfrnversation of Aaron and Moses with Jehovah. 
The valley was called Wadi Musa by ih^ guide, or in' the 
Jjatin tongue Yallis Moysa. In the geographical ignorance of 
those times^ this mountain (unquestionably Hor) was considered 
Sinai; and the tomb upon its summit, which is said by the 
local tradition to be Aaron's^ was thon^t to be a convent The 
brook, too^ was invested with biblical significance^ and was 
sfipposed to be the one whKh issued from the rock alFter it had 
been smitten by Moses. One result of this confounding of Hor 
with Sinai was, that no search was made for Petra in that 
neighbourhood; it was thought that it must be farther north, 
in the neighbourhood of Petra Deserta' (Kerek). Another 

^ RoiDaud in Jawm. Asiat. 1886, T. xvi. p. 66. 

* Fulcheri Carnotcnsia, Gcsta peregrinantium Franeorum cum armis Hieru* 
sakm per/fendum^ iQ fionj^n, Getta Dd p. i^VancM, BanoviA 1611, torn. 

i. fol. 405. 406. 

* Dcguigni, Ges^. dtr MongoL iv. p. 157 ; Reinaud in Micbaud, BibliO' 
graphk dti CVvuadiM, Paris 1822, T. ii. note 1 to p. 309^ 
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smgular mistake made by the cnuadem was to oonfoond Ailsi 
of which they had heard, with £lim| the station of sweet water 
and palm trees, to which the Israelites came soon after their 
ezodos from Eg}^t. 

In a second expedition, nndertaken fourteen years later by 
the same king, in company with « force of two hundred cayahy 
and f onr hundred foot soldiers, he reached a high citade), four 
days from Jerusalem, which he garrisoned as a protection to the 
Christians. This was the first station east of the Jordan held 
by the Latins. It lay in a region abounding in com, wiue, and 
oil, and was called by Baldwin Mons Regalis, It is unques- 
tionably the Shobek of the Arabs.^ 

During the next year (1116) the king went over the same 
route with two hundred men, and advanced as far as Aila. 
Here he found the true account of the situation of Sinai, and 
wished to visit the p1ae% but was dissuaded by the mcrnks, who 
thou^t that it would bring among the Arabs suspicion of 
being in fellowship with him, and subject them to new dangers. 
The historian Ftdcher speaks of the water of the Bed 5^ in 
language perfectly true at the presmit day. He was surprised 
at finding mottled stones and the finest shells upon the beach.' 

For twenty years Shobek remained the chief, indeed almost 
the only, possession of the Latins in this mountainous country. 
At length Kerek was hdd firmly by Christian authority, and 
for a long succession of years the garrisons in these two places 
caused the Saracens the greatest annoyance, seizing their cara- 
vans, and sometimes cutting their military connections almost 
entirely off. In consequence, they were very frequently at- 
tacked by Mohammedan forces, and stormed with fury. 

A fourth expedition was undertaken by King Baldwin iii., 
while he was yet in his minority, in the year 1144. It went by 
way of Hebron to Wadi Musa, and had for its object to seize 
from the Mohammedans a certain unnamed stronghold which 
had fallen into their hands. The Franks stormed the place for 
several days with arrows, and with huge stones hurled against 
it, but without success. At length, however, they resorted to 
the expedient of cutting down the fine olive grove on which the 

» A'l. Ann. nifi A.P. § xliii. fol. 420. 

• Every reader of Ku1»iiison aud SUnlcy will recall Uie enthuauistic 
knguAge with whifih tbcy speak of the ilislls seea mar Akaba.— Ed. 
TOXi. I. t D 
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besieged relied for their means of support, and this proceeding 
proved effectual. 

The fifth expedition was undertaken hj Bainald of Chatilloii 
- in 1182. It was directed at Aila, but proved nnsuccessful ; and 
the leader was exposed to most formidable encounters with 
Saladin in 1183 and 11 84, into whose hands Aila had then 
fallen. In 1188 Saladin possessed himself of Jemsaleroy and 
of course the Christians' possession of Kerek. and Shobek waa 
for ever at an end. 

Had it not been for the accounts given bjr Nowairi and 
Macrizi| on a preceding page, of Sultan Bibor*s visit at Petra 
in 1254 and 1263, and hia journey thence to Shaubak (Mona 
Kegalis^) and Kerak, all subsequent allusions to the whole of 
that territory would have been wanting and the district would 
have rested under the shadow of an unbroken eclipse ; for even 
Abnlfeda,' who must have viuted tfae neighbourhood of Alia, 
Sliob;ak, and Kerek, and who in fact describee the latter^ is 
very brief in his general description of the conntr}-, and only 
lets slip a casual word respecting a certain little place in the 
province of Bilkaa called ar-Kakim, aU ih§ tnAo^onls af toAieA 
lived in hcmeB oarved out of the Uving r<fdk, Thia was for a 
long time taken to refer to Petra ; bat later writersi among 
whom Robinson ia pre-eminent, have shown that Abulfeda's 
ar-Bakim must have lain much farther north, and it would seem 
but little doubtful thai it is Kerek which was first brought to 
light by Seetzen early in the present century. 

With the exception of these faint gleams of light, there was 
nothing to enliven the gloom which for centuries rested upon 
this region ; for no caravans traversed it, and not even pilgrims 
to Sinai ventured to through it, infested as it was by some 
of the most ruffianly tribes that were anywhere to be found. 
Volney heard towards the close of the last century that there 
were interesting ruins in the wilderness, three days* journey 
south-east of the Dead Sea, but he did not penetrate the mys- 
tery further. 

In 1806, Seetzen pressed through wild untravellcd country 
from D;unascus to Kerek, and then passed round the soutlicrii 
extremity of the Dead Sea, without entering Edom. lie heard 

^ Reinaud in Journal Asiat. 1835, T. xvi. pp. 65, 66. 

' Abulfeda, TaMa Sjfrw, ed. Koehler, Lipe. 1766, pp. 8a-90. 
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the Arabs speak of the ruins of Bedra/ a day's jouniey south 
of Kerek, yet it was not possible for him to go thither. As 
the Arabs, Scetzen remarks, cannot enunciate the letter he 
was of the conviction that the place was no other than the 
ancient Petra. As in the narrative of Nuwairi, respecting 
Sultan Bibor*8 visit to Petra, the place was called Bcdr and 
Bedrija, I cannot doubt that Seetzen is to be considered the 
true modem discoverer of Petra, although the place is consider* 
ably more than a day*s journey south of Kerek. One of the 
sheikhs who told him of the ruins that might be found south 
of the Dead Se% spoke of one spot of so great extent that, to 
use his own Jangnagc, " he had to weep when he saw tlicni."'* 
This place was called Pharoun,' and lay, tlie slieikh said, in the 
fine fertile valley of Wndi Mosa. Near it was the Place of 
Prayer of Moses and Aaron,— all indications, as we now know^ 
of the neighbourliDod of Petra. Seetsen did not suspect, how- 
ever, the extent of the place tbnt Tagaely hinted at, although 
he was amazed at the number of the ruins stated by the Arabs 
to exist between Kerek and Aila. Some of those mentioned 
lo him have been already explored and Identified : Tafyle has 
been found to be the ancient Tophel, Bozra is seen in Bzera 
el Maan, Arlndela In Qhamndeli and Zodacatha In Szaddakkrt. 
I give a list of the places mentioned to $eetaen by the Arabs,^ 
and commend them to the attention of those wbo may hereafter 
explore that almost unknown region. 

Places still inhabited : Pharoun, Ocddruch, el-Oljy, Dib- 
betha, Pliobak, Bzera el Mnan, Korrejet el Tianjy, Taphile, 
Szulf he, cl-Akaba, el-Szille (the city Selah, whieli was taken by 
the Jewish king Amazlah and called Jaktheel, 2 Kings xiv. 7^ 
and which was compelled to send lambs as tribute to Zioni Isa. 
xvl. 1 or 10), and Ennesa. 

Uninhabited mins: Bosta, Oeddruch, Phedannil, three 
places bearing the name Jdrba, Wadi Musa (including Pha- 

* Seetcen, letter dated Juae 11, 1806, in v. Zack*elfoii. Comogmui. 
tol. xviii, p. 48 1. 

* See letter dated Sept. 22, 1807, in sauie work, vol. xvii. p. 189. 

* This DanM seems to havelteen wisaiidentood hf Seetcen, and to have 
Imsh bfona, leferring doubllen to the tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor, 
near Wedi Hnia.— Ed. 
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roun), K:ilaat el Musora, el-Phardach, ed-Dal-AJdani, Ael, 
Cliaro^>, Kuelilia, Churbet el Onnik, Churbet el Hajil, el-Gucr, 
Kalaat Phenan, el-Dossek, Dona, Phdon, Umm Ilassa, el- 
T^jlllcdat, Kalaat Daour, Kalaat el Szadakka, Krein, Churbet 
tl Doruk, Churbet el Korna, el-Orja, Grain, Churbet Gor el 
Konimld), Churbet el Haje, el-Guera, Churbet el Jam, Churbet 
el Kajif, el-Dlaga, el-Juese, ei-Durrbaszy, Garandil, el-IIherir, 
el-IIofFza, Szkilc, cl-Szobara, Maau, el-Magora, Kalaat el 
Gago, BIrat cl Shelb, Szejidan Harun, Gor el Mennain, el- 
Dejaiiije, Churbet cl Jehera, Enncsc, Kalaat el Akab, Jeggei- 
man, Kalaat el Ramni, Rummam, Kneiet el Szeijad, Juene, 
el-Orrak, Abu Sbib, Ejbiji, Abu Szekakim, el-Szik, el-Orzzas, 
el-Kreigl, el-Phanara, Mreiga, Belleskeiii el-Heijaty and el- 
Hhnicime. 

It was the ardent ■wish of Scctzen to explore this country 
himself, but this he was unable to do. It was only ten years, 
liowever, before his countryman Burckhardt entered the same 
field and iiained such frreat results, althoujih leavin<x so much 
to others who are yet to come. Burckhardt was followed in 
1818 by Banks, Irby, Mangles, and Legh. Laburde and 
Linant are the first travellers who have entered this country 
from the south ; they came by way of Akaba, and returned the 
same way. In 1837, Schubert and Lord Lindsay traversed 
shortly after one another the whole length of the lower Ghor 
from south to north, with the exception of the part immediately 
south of the Dead Sea : this they left out of their journey, 
by taking the mountain road to the left, leading to Hebron. 
Kobinson followed them in 1838, making a special tour from 
Jenisalem to the Dead Sea, and then down to Wadi Musa and 
Petra, and back by way of the direct Uebnm road. Then fdk 
lowed Count BertoUi who for the first time examined the ques- 
tion of the depression of the entire Ghor, passing not only 
through the Jordan valley, but from the Dead Sea to the Gulf 
of Akaba. These have been the chief discoverers of the 
geographical and historical characteristics of the region which 
I have now to consider, although many travellers have since 
gone over the same ground. I shall advance in the discursion 
from south to north, adhering to the principle adopted In this 
yolnmei to begin at a distanoe from Palestine, and g^oaUy to 
work my way towards it. 
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DI80UB8ION I. 

THE ROUTE FROM AXABA TO PETRA. 

1. Labordet Joume^f from Aila to Petru^on the toetl road 

tlirough Wadi Arabtim 

Laborde was the first to bring to our knowledge the ezistenoe 
of a western route running through the heart of the Wadi 
Araba, which had already been crossed by Burckhardt, and 
shown to be the ''plain*' which the children of Israel were 
obliged to traverse on their way to the promised land. This too 
18 the Desert el Badiah mentioned by Abulfeda, at the southern 
extremity of which lay Aila ; and it too was the tract through 
which the Boman Vta miliUtrU ran^ which is laid down in the 
Peutingcr Tables, to which I liave referred on a previous 
occasion. The entire distance from Aila to Petra is ninety- 
nine Boman miles, which corresponds well with Robinson's 
statement that it is about sixty-six English ones. On his return 
from Petra to A9a, Laborde took a more eastern route. This 
eastern road parts from the western at Wadi el Ithm (Getum), 
about a day*s journey north of Akaba. Hers the first Boman 
station, Ad Dianam, is supposed to have stood. The western 
road probably led dfirectly to Jerusalem, the eastern to Moab^ 
Bashan, and Damaseus ; the latter must unquestionably have 
been the way which the children of Israel took as they were 
leaving the land where they had so long wandered.^ 

The marsh el-Daba, in Wadi Araba, where even at the 
present day graves may be seen, and Wadi Gharundel, seem 
to correspond to the stations of Rasa (Gerasa) and Gypsaria 
of the Peutinger Tables. At the latter of these Laborde dis- 
covered fortifications, which were probably employed to defend 
the entrance to Petra, near by. This Wadi Gharundel is not 
to be confounded with the one farther north, in which lay the 
ancient station of Arindela. 

On the eastern route from Akaba we have the stations 
PrsBsidio, now found in the fortifications of Wadi Getum, — of 
Haurarra, and Zodagatta, the latter of which seems to be 
identified in Wadi Szadeke. 

^ £. von Raamer, J>er Zug der IsraeUten^ Le ipzig 1837, p. 44. 
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Under the protection of his Alowin leaders, Laborde^ left 
Akaba castle, and i>lunged into the sterile Wadi Araba. In 
« order not to encounter the obstacles 1^ lug on the east side of 
the wadi, he pursued his way in the middle, passing tlie green 
and swampy el-Daba, where some farms were standing, and at 
length entering the green Wadi Ghanindel* Traces of the old 
Roman road were here and there seen, and the journey was 
continued withoat enoonnterlug any objects of marked interest, 
till Laborde at length reached tlie narrow defile running east- 
ward into the interior of the wild mountain range in which 
Petra lies. There he left the deep Araba valley, and pressed 
on for three and a half hours, trayersing small patches of plain 
and sandstone gorges, tinged with the oxide of iron, halting at 
the first specimens of the rock architecture which diaracterizes 
Petra. Thence to the city itself it was a journey of three 
leagues. lie passed through a narrow ravine, which correctly 
is Abu Ehusheibeh, a charming spot, cool, and shaded with 
oleander bushes. On the right he passed a spring which fed 
a brook of considerable size. The road grew steeper and more 
difficult as they approached the city. Here Laborde received 
word that the Arabs had fled from the district, in consequence 
of the breaking out of the plague among them. Soon Laborde 
entered the architectural ruins of the place. Letronne' says of 
them, that their facades exhibit a mixed Syriac-Eg}'ptian and 
Greco-Roman style. Through a gorge whose situation is not 
specifically given, the travellers gained an impressive view of 
this unique city of the dead, the exterior of which was as 
remarkable for the fantastic colours which nature has given, as 
for those which man's hand has left there. Petra is not, like 
Palmyra, a monumental city standing in an immeasurable 
plain ; it is not, like Babylonia mounds, on the banks of a mighty 
river ; it is not, like Thebes' oj)t'n palaces, between the graves 
of kings; it is not like Jerusalem's iniins or Rome's imperial 
mansions, which hills expose to the public eye. Petra is a basin 
surrounded by steep walls of rock, with few scattered fragments 
of architecture anil piles of rubbish, and through its heart runs 
that brook of which all travellers make mention. It is not a 

* L. do Liiltorde, Vv>iiujc </<■ I'Anihif Petre'e, pp. fj^, h\. 

• I.4il>ortJe, I'we de deux lumbeatu diiachtu du AW/ Letruuiic, in 
Joura. df Savom^ 1685» Oct* p. 581. 
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citv of tlie liviii£r: it is a stately mausoleum of the dead. Its 
only inhabitants are silence and desolation. Its well-known 
facades are not those erected in honour of the gods, as in India ; 
nor do they lead to spacious royal catacombs, decorated not only 
without, but within, as in the long subterranean Egyptian 
tombs: they are simply carved on the outside, richly finished 
indeed, and massive, but merely leading to bare, dreary cham- 
bers within, in which the dead lay. There is wanting, too, that 
door in the rear of the tomb which is conspicuous in Egj'ptian 
sepulchres, and through which the shades of the departed were 
supposed to enter the lower worLd| and bold intercourse with 
their J udge. 

Laborde ?nndo an eight days* stay at Pctra, and then re- 
turned to Akaba by a route east of the Shera or Seir range. 
Leaving Petra, he passed southward a long mountain gorge 
bearing the name Wadi Sabra, in which were to be seen traces 
of ancient architecture, among which were conspicuous the 
ruins of a theatre. The relics of this wadi are inferior in 
interest to those of Petra, as well as to those in Wadi el 
Khusheibe, at the west, both of which seem to have been 
suburbs, as it were, of the larger central city. It is very 
probable that more thorough mvesti;^atIou into the intricate 
ravines of this mountain region would bring to light many 
other places once inhabited by the commercial J^^abath^ean0f 
It was impossible for Petr% their flourishing capital, to have 
stood isolated in its splendour and power ; and not only AVadi 
Sabra, but also the whole route which Liaborde pursued to 
Akaba, displayed traces of having been once inhabited by a 
prosperous population. Everywhere there were walls built 
along the sides of mountains to sustain terraces of earth, heaps 
of stones which had been thrown out of the cultivated iieldsy 
cistemsi canals^ and fortifications for the protection of com- 
merce and agriculture, in both of which the Nabathseans were 
pie-eminent. The whole of this back road from Wadi Sabra, 
twenty-five leagues in length, extended through a complete 
terra ineogmtOf following all the way on the east side of Jebel 
Shera, and travoning tlie high plain from whidi many trans- 
verse valleys mn westward tlurough the range, and enter the 
deep valley of the Araba. The road lay so high in the upper 
part of its conrsci as to afford a bi-oad panoramic view of 
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IJumaea and the whole mountain district of Edoin* Hor could 
be seen six hours* dlstancG northward ; the view west extended 
across the Araba to the Till mountains, and eastward to the 
great Arabian chain. The farther the road ran southward, 
the more fertile became the soil, and the more abundant the 
vegetable growths. It was plain that it had once been in a 
state of considerable culture, and the very garden walls once 
erected by the Nabathaeans could be traced. The way gradu- 
ally led from the mountains to a high })lain, which was very 
much more elevated than the level of Wadi Araba. The most 
important ruins passed were those of Anieime, which are of 
great extent. They are entirely devoid of elegance, however, 
and seem intended merely to answer commercial purposes. The 
place has sometimes been called the City of Cisterns, so great 
is the number of canalsi wells, aqueductSy and reservoirs of 
every kind. 

There is no special natural feature after that is passed, till the 
narrow Wadi Getune, or Ithni, begins its course, and serves as a 
way of transition from the high plateau to the coast at Akaba. 

Burckhardt^ intended to pass over this same route, but was 
prevented going farther south than Wadi Szadeke. Here he 
joined an Arab caravan, and journeyed westward to Suez, 
His brief journey southward" from Petra was not without profit, 
however; for he discovered the site of the ancient Maon, whose 
inhabitants are mentioned in connection with the Sidonians 
and the Amalekites as among the most prominent enemies of 
Israel (Judg. x. 12), under the name of Mehumims. Thoy 
are mentioned as among the most formidable foes of king 
Uzziah. The position of Maan was always an important one, 
and it became still more so after pilgrim ages began to be made 
from Damascus to Medina. Abulfeda mentions it as a small 
but prominent city in his day. Volney heard at Gaza of 
its importance for the provisioning of Mecca caravans. A 
very large part of the business of Qaza consisted, indeed, in 
sending goods to Maan for the use of pilgrims^ and thej were 

* Burckhardt, Trav. p. 437. 

* BiircUuurdt*s Plan of lAe Lowtr Portkm ^ Wadi Mtm$ Labocde, 
f%m de la YUk de Peira ^deta Eminms kv4 mr ia Ueux^ psr L. d. 
l4iborde, 1829 ; then consult the plan given tij Bobinson, tad one in tlie 
New Yitrk Obmrr ot Jan. 1841. 
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sold there at aoonsiderable profit. The place itself lies at a spot 
where there is no agriculture carried on: all the wheat and 
barley used there must be brought from the fields of Jebel 
Shera. The people of the place are extremely poor, and their 
only regular oocupation is the preparation of sheep-skins. The 
most of them can read and write, and are very devout students 
of the Koran. They are proud of their erudition, nnd many 
of them serve as writers or secretaries to the other Beduin 
sheikhs. 

Note. — SUmlim of Kadeth, according to Rohiiisonf wn Ratb- 
mer, EwM, and JRowland. 7%e Southern Border of 
PaUttine: Geraty Marmafi, Zephat, Bir4ahM^roif Beit 
JlagaVf Ain Kctdee^ Adar, Azmon^ Fharan, 

The grounds upon which the discussion of the situation of 
Kadesh rests are general in their character, and must be first 
determined by a balance of probabilities rather than by con- 
siderations which have found universal acceptance. One of 
the first things to be taken into account in settling the authen- 
ticity of any conjectural Kadesh, is its relation to Mount Hof 
and Edoniy on whose western edge or border it is said to have 
lain. Robinson was strongly of the opinion that the springs of 
el-Weibeh correspond best with the conditions which define the 
location of Kadesh : it is the most important watering-place in 
the whole Araba valley^ and is to the present day tlie chief 
rendezvous of caravans; and the disappearance of the old name 
and of all mins did not unseat Bobinson's confidence in the 
certainty of his conjecture. The absence of historical traces 
is, however, somewhat perplexing ; for it is evident^ from the ' 
allusion in Ps. zxix. 8, tliat Kadesh was a place of some note 
even in the time of David. 

Yet it must be confessed, that a situation like this, abun- 
dantly supplied with water, on the edge of the Araba, and in 
the neighbourhood of a tributaiy wadi like el-Jeib, which is in 
itself a not unimportant watercourse, affords good reason for 
believing that it was possible at least for a large people to make 
a long halt here, since good supplies of water were necessary 
for a shepherd people having lai;ge flocks to care for. Yet the 
Scripture itself opposes thb reasoning, and we are explicitly 
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told in Num. xx. 2, " And there was no water for the congre- 
gation." This could hardly be said of such a place as el- 
Weibeh, whose springs are so profuse and good, and which 
stands so closely in connection wilh Wadi el Jcib and Wadi 
Jcrafeh. 

On tlic other hand, the situation of this place is entitled to 
suui<j consideration, in consequence of its nearness to the terri- 
tory of Edom. Kadesh, we know, lay on the border of Edom — 
of course the western border. And unquestionably tlie ncaicsl 
way from cl-\\'eibeh to Moab led directly east aiul Doith-east 
through the mountains of Moab, it being tlie easy route running 
through Wadi Ghoyer. But this direct road was closed by the 
sword of the king of Edom, and the Israelites were compelled 
to take their long and toilsome way around the southern ex- 
tremity of the range, and, turning the cluuu at Ezion-geber, to 
pursue their juuruey nortlvwaid to Moab on the eastern side. 

And north of el-Weibeh it is easy to see that there must 
have been the same difficulties to encounter in entering Judaja 
on the south which we know confronted tlie children of Israel, 
when the king of Ar i 1 discomfited them, and drove them back 
as far as Ilormah (Num. xxi. 3), over the same road which the 
spies had taken as they entered the promised land. 

Against this position of Kadesli at the Arab station of e1- 
Weibch, much, however, might be said ; and some of the more 
eminent students of this subject, among theiu Ewald and von 
Raumer,* have not hesitated to assign it a more western location. 
Abraham dwelt between Kadesh and Shur, and tarried for a 
time at (lerar, which renders it not probable that Kadesh lay 
to far south-east as el-Weibeh, at a point south of the Dead 
Sea, Ilagar went into the wilderness by way of Beersheba ; 
and the well of Ilagar lay between Kadesh and Bered, on the 
road to Sliur (Gen. xvi. 7, xxi. 14-21), that is^ in the diicc- 
tion of Egypt, and not towards the east. 

From the very earliest allusions to Kadesh, in connection 
witli Abraham, at a time when the llorites inhabited tlie Seir 
mc untains as far as to Pharan, and were conquered by Ghedor- 
laomer, there is no detailed account of its location, nor indeed 
anything which would enable us to hazard a conjecture: we 
only know from Gen. xiv. 7, that Chedorlaomer turned and 
1 von Haumer, PaUislim^ 24 «d. p. 206, aad note to p. 222. 
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came to the springs of Mizpat (the ancient name of Eadesh), 
and aubdued the whole teiritoiy of the Amalekltes ai»d 
Amorites: we know, moraover, from Dent, i. 19, that it lay at 
the foot of the mountains, of the Amorites; and from Num. 
xxxiy. 3j 4, and Joah. zv. 3^ that it was a southern frontier city 
of Canaan, and bordered on the desert of Zin ; and from Josh. 
XV. 28^ that it was reckoned as one of the dttes of Judah. 

A little more light respecting this question seems to be 
derivable from the northern course of the Israelites from Horeb. 
We read in Dent 1. 19, And when we departed from Horeb, 
we went thi-ough all that great and terrible wilderness, which 
ye saw by the way of the mountain of the Amorites^ as the 
Lord our God commanded us; and we came to Kadesh- 
Bamea." This was the road which runs by Hazeroth (el- 
Hndhera), and which passes through the desert of Phamn : 
it is indicated in Num. x. 12, xiii. 4^ 27. The next station to 
Hazeroth was Bithmah, and a Wadi BetemAt b found even 
now south of Abdeh or Eboda. Bobmson considers that its 
name is derived from the shrub or bush called retero, but Ewald' 
traces it back to the Israelitish station. The latter thinks that 
there is every reason to believe that the children of Israel passed 
onward over the most direct route to the southern bolder of 
Canaan; and with this coincides the words of Deut. i. 2, ^ There 
are eleven days' journey from Horeb, by the way of Mount 
Seir, unto Kadesh^Bamea.** That in Num. xxxiii. 17, 1 8, Hase- 
roth and Rithmah follow each other so doaely, seems to Ewald 
a thing of no importance. As all the other places seem to be 
entirely unimporUoit halUng staticms^ so in the great wildemess 
there may have been others of the aame character, which 
detained the Israelites for so short a time^ that it has not been 
thought necessary to allude to them even by name. This 
direct route can be traced even now : it passes Wadi el Ain, 
Wadi el Atiyeh, Bir et Themed, and Ain Maliha, and emerges 
into the district adjoining the Roman station of Elusa, the 
modem Khulaseh. Ewald goes on to show that all the names 
of ^raelidsh stations subsequent to Rithmah are to be ascribed 
to the southern Canaanite territory. From all the circum- 
stances, he remarks^ it would appear that the Hebrews pushed 
their way for a considerable distance into southern Judah ; and 
1 Ewald, (Mk in VoUu Itratls, Pfc. ii. p. 198. 
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in proof of this he cites Nam. xiv. 45, Then the Amalekitee 
came down, and the Canaanites which dwelt in that hill, and 
smote them, and discomfited them, even nnto Honnah.'* Driven 
hack there, nothing remained to the Israelites hnt to retreat to 
the north-west bonndaiy of Edom — a people not at war with 
them — and at Kadesh to take up theur long abode. 

As the name Kadesh itself signifies, and as can be gathered 
from the fragments of histoiy, the place was sacred even 
anterior to the time of Moses : it seems indeed to have been a 
kind of oracle in the desert, to which the people of Egypt, 
Ammon, and Edom made pilgrimages, in order to know die 
decisions of the gods. The place was probably destroyed in 
David*8 time, after which it passed away from the knowledge 
of men ; and only this remained known of it, that it was not to 
be looked for in Uie more sonthem desert of Pharan, bat in that 
of Zio, and on the border of Edom. As it b generally known 
by the name of Kadesh-Bamea, it is probable that near the 
seat of the oracle was a city besring the latter nam^ since in 
the Targnms its place is supplied by Raquim, a name which 
Josephus, Abulfeda, and others confound with Fetnu 

Were the situation of the wilderness of Zin better known, 
and the western frontier of Edom more definitely fixed, the 
situation of Kadesh would be ascertained with much more cer- 
tainty : yet bodi are 4o be looked for west of al-Weibeh, fiobin- 
son's conjectural Kadesh. Since die desert of Zin bounded 
the territory of Judah on the south-east, and is less extensive 
than that of Paran, its position and that of Kadesh may be 
determined with approximate certainty. Paran lay south, or 
more exactly, south-east of Zin ; for we know that, since the 
spies went out from Zin to explore the land, it must have lain 
nearer to the object of their search than did Paran. 

It was to Kadesh, the seat of the ancient oracle, that the 
ark of the covenant was brought. Here began a new capital, 
so to speak, firmly guarded against the encroachments of the 
roving Amalekites, and on terms not of hostility certainly 
with their neighbours the Edomites, who, like themselves, were 
the descendants of Abraham. Indeed, the Israelites, although 
not allowed to pass tlirougli the Edomite territory, may be said 
to have stood on terms of tolerable cordiality with them ; for 
the Edomites were strictly ueuUui, aud took uo part with the 
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enemies of the Israelites. At Kadesh the latter appear to have 
remained for thirty-eight years, and from it they seem to have 
reached away in their encampments as far as they could find 
jMstiuc for their flocks, lluic it was that they suffered for 
NvaLei, and that the spring of Meribah Kadesh (Fountain of 
Strife) was opened in the rock for the relief of the people. 
The long sojourn at this spot, and their constant conflicts 
with their warlike ncifihhours, unquestionably were tlie means 
of thoroughly training in uarlike discipline the new generation 
which was born in the wilderness, and which had before it the 
task of entering the promised land.* 

If, then, Kadesh lay on the western border of Edom, it be- 
comes an important question where the border ran.* Edom 
had dominion over the Seir liiountnins, including Ilor and 
Petra : tlie range had been given to Edom as a possession ; and 
as the Edomite domain, it was necessary for the Israelites to 
skirt it entirely, going southward as far as to the Red Sea 
(Deut. ii. 1-5, 8). Its position is therefore nnmistakeable. 
But whether Seir is to be considered as a term conhned to the 
territory east of the Akaba valley, from which the Ilorites, 
the primitive inhabitants, were first driven by the Edomites 
(Deut. ii. 12), or whether this name was applied, as Seetzen 
conjectured was the case, to the "great and dreadful" moun- 
tains west of the Araba, is a question. It would seem to be 
answered in the affirmative, if we should discover Kadesh 
farther west or north-west than el-Weibeh. It remains to be 
said, that, in the opinion of Ewald,* there is no ground whatever 
for the ojiinion advocated by some, that there were two places 
bearing the name of Kadesh. 

I come now to speak of what seems to be the solution of the 
whole matter ; namely, the discovery by Mr Rowland of a place 
called Kadese, £ve or six days* journey from Mount Hor. 

' Ewald, whom Rittcr is citing, 'wotjld not, it wouM pet-m, be inclined 
to favour Stauluy'a eloqueutly pleaded coujecture, that Katlash-Barnea is 
to be Imiiid ia Petia Haelf Ed. 

* Stanly Btatet in a note {8* and P, pw 94), that to represent Edom at 
extoidiilg west of the Araba is an anachronigm, borrowed from the tiuies 
after the captivity, when the Edomites, driven from ihm andeni aeats, 
occupied the south of Jndim as far as Hebfon. — Elo. 

3 £wald, Gtsch. ii. pp. 2%, 201, 
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In Octolior 1842, Rt ■ . ( I. "Williams/ clmplaiii at Jeriisalem, 
and ]Mr lloNsiaml, joined company in an excursion south of 
Ilebroa, for the purpose of ascertaining more definitely than 
had been done up to that dale, the facta regarding the true 
southern boundary of Palestine. Duriiicr the first three days 
they pursued the same route, by way of Ivii mel, Tell Arad, Bir 
el Malekli, to the springs of Arar (Arocr), wliich had been 
traversed with such unlooked-for results by Kobinson four years 
before. After passing Arar they left the road which had been 
taken by Robinson, Schubert, and Lord Lindsay. Two and a 
half hours from Arar they left the plain, and ascended the first 
mountain chain which bounded it on the south. They then 
entered a high plateau known as Wadi Rakhmali, and extend- 
ing from east to west. Here began a broad tract of desert, 
which had been traversed by no European, and which bore the 
uame terra Incoynitu upon our maps. 

They journeyed southward to a spring bearing the same 
name with that of the plain. Advancing still farther in the 
same direction, they reached a second ridge, from whose sum- 
mit one of the most surprising of scenes greeted their sight. 
A gignntic range of mountains towered up with naked masses 
of rock, like Cyclopean bastions, in the savage desert, and tho 
eastern and western extremities stretched away beyond the 
limits of sight. It extended far to tlic south too, and with its 
torn, ragired, chalky masses, it seemed like a place which had 
been overrun by fire, and presented not a trace of vegetation. 
This range seemed to Williams to be unquestionably tho true 
southern barrier of Palestine; and that it was so, was confirmed 
by the sheikh who accompanied him, and who stated^ moreover^ 
that Kadesh lay some hours distant westward. 

The o;cntlemen were not allowed bv circumstances to follow 
this trail further at this time, but Mr Rowland^ returned a short 
time aftcnvard to prosecute the same line of research. Leaving 
Gaza, he followed the route to Khalasa, discovering at the end 
of the third hour the location of the aiirirnt (ior ir — its modem 
name Dshnrf el Gerar. The Gerar Torrent he had already 
heard mentioned in Gaza. A deep, broad wadi comes in from 

^ O. WiUiann, The H0I9 CUy^ Loodoii 1M5, Part. i. and Appendix i. 

pp. 487, 488. 

' John Kowland, letter in the tame work, Apjieodix, pp. 4d8>492. 
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the sonth-easty where there were the rains of an ancient city 
called Khirbet el Gerar. 

From this spot Rowland went through the rolling country 
of Gerar in a sonth-south-easterly direction, coming at lengtli 
to the important ruins of Khalasa, which he thought to be 
those of the ancient Ohesil/ one of the twenty-nine southern 
border cities of the tribe of Judah. It is spoken of in Josh. xv. 
30, in direct connection with Hormah, Beersheba, and Kedesh. 

Two hours and a half south-west of Khalasa he discovoixd 
fragments of broken pottery, and a few ruins to which the 
Arabs gave the name Sepata. This is the Arabic form of 
Zephath, a city spoken of in Judg. i. 17 as having been de- 
stroyed at a very early day. The place also bore the name of 
Hormah. The location on the western slope of the rocky niouu- 
tain plain Raklnnah corresponds to the locality mentioned in 
Deut. i. 44, when this spot was reckoned as connectctl with the 
Seir territory : " And the Amoritcs, which dwelt in that moun- 
tain, came out against you, and chased you, as bees do, and 
destroyed you in xSeir, even unto Hormah and althouirh the 
name is not given of the elevated position which they inhabited, 
yet in the nexl aljusion to the Israelites, two verses after, the 
name Kadcsh conies out in a marked manner: " So ye abode in 
Xadesh many days." 

The position of Kadcsh in the neighlH iii hood of Chesil 
(Klialasa according to Rowland), and Hormah or Zephath 
(Sepata), would compel us to look for it, therefore, on the 
western slope of the lofty er-KaklrmalK A few hours east 
of Sepata the sheikh pointed out the site of an ancient town 
called Asluj or Kasluj, which when spoken bore some resem- 
blance to Ziklag. Soon after they came to the ruins of 
Ruhaibch, already spoken of, which the careful Robinson 
thought might posaihly indicate the location of Kehoboth. 

Ten hours south of this, Rowland discovered an important 
caravan rendezvous, the fountain of Moyle, or Moilahi. It lies 
between passes wliicli form the transition from the mountains 
of the promised land to the great ceutral desert ktiown under 
the general name of the Tih Plateau. It is on the great road 
from Beersheba along the Jebel Shur to Egypt, and corresponds 
to the description of the Well of llagar in the wilderness on 
the road to Shur (Gen. xvi. 7 > This appeared to liowland to 
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be itnqiiestioiiftUy the ^ Btr-Iahai-roi " which liee between 
Kfldesh and Bered, and he aiibseqneiitly found that the site of 
Kadesh is only five honn fnMn it. Instead of Bk (foantain)y 
the name Moi, Moile, ie. water^ has come into Togoe heie, as 
in 80 many other localities; and the Arabs call it Moilahhi 
Hajar. Though the latter word is the one always applied to a 
rock, yet the 4iabs all assured Bowland that here It referred 
unquestionably to Hagar; they claimedi too, that in the wil- 
derness was a structure still called Beit Hagar, the House of 
Hagar. The remarkable rock which bears that name lies three* 
quarters of an houi^s distance from Moilahi, in a gorge between 
mountams. A square chamber of small dimensions is hollowed 
out of the precipitous rock; a single entrance leads to it, pas^ 
ing up a flight of stairs also hewn out of the solid rock. Behind 
this chamber are three smaller ooes^ connected directly with it, 
and possibly intended to serve as sleeping-rooms, but in no way 
bearing the appearance of graves. It is the tradition of the Arabs 
that Hagar dwelt in this place (Gen. xzL 20, 21). Should this 
be a mere legend, yet it is interesting as one of the oldest In a 
country which has hardly been touched as yet by strangers. 

Here the great desert spreads itself out, bounded on the 
west by Jebel Hallal and Yelek, on the east by the wildemeas 
of Eladesh and Jebel el Khirm (Gen. ziv. 6), on the north by 
the 86uthem hills of Judmu This is the wilderness of Faran, 
or Fharan, in which Ishmael dwelt (Gen. zzi. 21), and which 
reedved within its inhospitable plains the children of Israel 
after th^ had come from Hazeroth and crossed the desokte 
eUTih ; or rather, in a more extensive sense, it is the desert 
of Paran, which reaches across the Tib plateau, and finds its 
southern beginning a short distance north of SinaL Shur lies 
on the western side^ towards Egypt, and extends to Sues. 
Kadesh lies at the north>east oomer, near the Sev mountains, 
which even now, west of AIq Bakhmah, bear the name of Serr 
in the mouths of the Arabs* 

The only thmg which seemed to be lacking after these dis- 
coveries had been made^ was to trace the site of Eadesh itsdf • 
This at last (if we may trust the evidence of Bowland) was 
effected, and Uie overjoyed travellers stood at the rock which 
Moses smote, where even now a brook and a charming waterfall 
tes^y to the mirade. The rock is an isolated mass, a colossal 
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projection from the mountain wliicli towers far above it, the only 
one visible in the neighboiirliood, bare and desolate. Ko sooner 
has the stream formed a bed for itself, than it turns to the west 
and is lost in the sand. Rowland says that he had never seen 
any sight so bcantifal in the whole desert The Beduins call 
the place Kudes and Ain Kadcs. The spring issues from the 
extreme north-eastern spur of Jcbcl Hallal, t^veh e miles E.S.E. 
of Moilalihi, and probably directly south of Khalasa. The 
English production of the name corresponds exactly with the 
Hebrew word Kadesh ; the situation answers closely to the 
description of the southern territory of Judah given in Josh. 
XV. 1-8. From the region where Rowland discovered his 
conjectural Kadesh, he asserts that a direct route, traversing 
broad wadis, leads directly to ^^ount Ilor, and thinks that there 
was no obstacle to prevent the children of Israel from falling 
back at once to that eminence. 

' Robiason makes Bb(»t work of Bowkod's supposed discovery of 
Kadcdi, in * aote, ii. IM. He object* to it, that it is not io the utteitDeet 

))art of Edom ; that Uiere ia no great valley passing up thence throngh 
£dom to the eastern desert, like el-Gbuweir ; that the host could not have 
proceed thence directly to Mount Hor, whore Aaron died ; tliat there 
is no mountain near by which the bpi^ could aiscend into ralesiiue, nor 
hj which the p^ple could go up to Arad, where they were difcorofited. 
Bobimon thinks that the positioD of el-Ain is vtterly inoonaistent with all 
the ciieanietanees narrated as liSTing taken place at Kajlesh. Other writen 
arc Dcnrly doulaful ulnrnt accepting the discovery as anthentic. Stanley 
hints once or twice at it^ possibility, and Thomson is apparently inclined 
to tbiuk that the intemperate excitement of Mr Rowland over his imagined 
discovery is no jjass^iort in favonr of its authenticity. Bitter incorporate 
this note into his volanie after the work was neerly all printed, and it esa- 
not be said to have undergone hi^ thorough soratiny. The discorery may 
at pieieiit he held to be donbtf oL— £d. 
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Sec. 15. PETRA, THE NABATHjEAK CAPITAL. 
THE crrr or tombs in wai>i musa— vount hor, imfi mm hasdk, or 
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EP^OKE closing this account of tlic Sinai Peninsula, 
it is necessary to devote some pages to the discus- 
sion of the remarkable labyrinth of tombs in \\'a.Ji 
Musa, whose sculpture has retained so much of its 
ancient freshness, despite tiie Vandal rudeness to which it has 
been subjected during the last centuries. And yet our account 
must be gathered from tli ■ narratives of travellers who have 
been compelled in every instance to make hasty visits, and to 
feel -constrained on every side if they attempted to ent«r into a 
thorough investigation of liic place. It io true the city has 
been visited by men admiraljlv i=killr 1 iu the art of observinir. 
and it is only to be wondered that, with the limited time at 
their disposal, they have succeeded so well as they Iiave in de- 
picting the place and its monunu iits ; and yet up to the present 
time no ])lan has been drawn up of the city, no topographical 
survey made, and no detailed description given of the topo- 
graphy of the region : even those which have been given as 
contradict each other often, or are highly incomplete. Yet tliere 
is no lack of artistic material to illustrate the remarkable archi- 
tecture of Petra. Of the^e, Labordc's cla^iic work, the Voyage 
de T Arable Pdtr4ej is one of the most celebrated; yet it is in a 
manner vitiated by the sacrifice of truth to artistic eflfect In 
all that relates to architecture and to the surrounding mountains, 
Mr Roberts' work* is to be called a masterpiece, uniting tone 
with beauty to a very high degree ; nor are Bartlett's sketches' 

^ D.ivid Roberts, Vu u-s in tin' Ilnhj Land, London, 1842-6. 
^ W. H. Bartlctt, The Christian in I'ahsdnr, or Scenes of Sacrtd 
History ; with expUmatoiy descriptions by H. Stebbiug. London. 
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devoid of elegance, or inc«apablo of affording authentic informa* 
tion regarding the scenery of Petra. 

And yet, while we must confe5«g that, since Burckhardt's 
discovery of these niins, very much has been done towards the 
work of cx]iloring them and ascertaining their character, it 
must be acknowledged that much- still remains to be done. 
But this cannot be attempted till the region in which Pctra lies 
shall be brought under control, and tlic wild hordes which make 
it so dangerous to travellers shall bo i < hiced to subjection. In 
view of tlio disturbed state of tlio n; rri m since the time of its 
discovery, our obligations to tiie travellers who have penetrated 
it cannot be too thankfully expressed. 

Burckhardt* was only able to reach Petra cTad in rags, and 
could make a stay of merely twenty-four hours there, exposed 
all that time to suspicion if he made any inquiries or mani- 
fested niiy curiosity. Laborde* remained eigiit days in Petra ; 
but although able to make his sketches in that time, he was 
compelled to fly before he fult that he was prepared to go. 
Bankes, Irby, and Mangles^ could spend but two days there ; • 
and just after they had found how much remained to be 
discovered, they were compelled to leave the spot. Lord 
Lindsay* cf ul l spend but a few hours at Petra, for fear of his 
life; von bchubert did not dare to pass twenty-four hours 
there, nor did Robinson venture to tarry longer than a day. 
Lord Prndhoe tnrried but a night at Wadi Musa ; Kinnear 
and Roberts spent several day« thrre, but were repeatedly 
robbed, and compelled to fly sooner than they wished. 

The fear of incurring the vengeance of Mohammed Ali 
was for a long time powerfiil in kecjiing the savage Arabs of 
tliis region in check; but uxprflition of his being nncc '^cnt 
against them, proved itself utterly unable to cope with them, 
and withdrew, leavini? them mactr-y-^; of the firound. Each 
night the Arabs came out from tlieir hiding-places and stole 
the arni-^ nnd the valuables of the Egyptians, and withdrew 
before they could be discovered. Nor was it possible to follow 
them into their rock-boand retreats. The result wa% that 

> BordUiiidt, Traadi, p. 48a. 

' Tv. do LiU)rde, Voy, de VArahie pilree, p. 60. 
' Irby and Mangles, Trav. pp. 440 to 442. 
* Lord Li&dMj, LtUcn^ pp. SO, 40 el tej. 
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the Arabs have become more emboldened than ever, and the 
difficulties in the way of examining Petra have been largely 
iacceased.^ 

711^ Eniranee to Peira from the EaU hy ih^ Wadi $8 Syk, 

Burckhardt, the discoverer of Petra, entered tlie city by 
the eastern route, the avenue which even to thv present day is 
the most imposing feature of the place. Passing tlie soni'ce of 
the brook which watered the ancient capital, he followed the 
stream as it winds past the Arab village of Eljy, and soon 
after entered the Wadi es Syk. Not long after he passed 
three tombs on the right, and one on the left, which is orna- 
mented with four slight pyramids or oheli-^ks. These are 
mentioned by Robinson. Passing on through the ravine, he 
was sui*prised at discovering a fine arch, held by Letronne* to 
be the remains of a former gate to the city. This spanned 
the whole qorge, and greatly impressed Burckhardt with the 
elegance ^^!uch it displayed in its construction, and the ad- 
mirable manner in wInVh it had been preserved. Robinson 
was able to examine it more at length, and has c^iven us some 
details regarding it. The arch spans the entire gorge, and at 
each extremity is decorated with pillars, between which are 
niches in the wall, apparently for the recc] tion of statues. It 
presents the appearance of a triumphal arch, according to both 
Robinson and Laborde,' and forms a truly imposing portal to 
the wonders of Petra. The width of the gorge is here but 
about twelve feet, and nowhere throughout the whole avenue 
is it more than three or four times that width. From the 
arch onwnrds there is a constant succession of inscriptions, 
tombs, niches, and traces of aqueducts, once inti nded, doubt- 
less, to convey the waters of the brook. On Ifoth Fifles the 
walls rise to a m-eat helfrht, ran iiiiij^ from eifrhtv to two hundred 
and fifty feet ; yet, owing to the narrowness of the gorge, 
most travellers have overrated the altitude of the aides, one 

* Of late the dangers aud difficulties bare so much increased, that within 
the last few yean Stanley's party is almost the only one which has reached 
this oelslmited placs. Ths anthoritiss which Bitter quotas tman. (with 
Stsiilej*s qaaMcations) the only authentic guides to this nigioikw— >£d. 

* lietronne, in Journ. ties Savaiis, i. p. 534. 

* Arc de Triomphe,*' Petra, in K<iy. de PArabk fittrk. 
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writer having c^onc so far as to state that they are a thousand 
feet high. Tliioagh this gorge the brook flows, watering a 
thick growth of oleanders by the way, while wild figs and 
tamarisks spring from clefts in the walls, and ivy droops in 
graceful festoons from the cliffs. The winding cleft, which 
owes its origin apparently to volcanic action, has been widened 
in some places, and beautified everywhere by art, and has be- 
come one of the most romantic and one of the most remarkable 
rock galleries on the earth. Aloft the wild fig trees can be 
seen swayed to and fro by the windj while below^ in the deep 
shade, absolute silence reigns.^ 

As the brook wiiich runs through this gorge was of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of the ancient inhabitants of 
tliis ancient Nabatha^an capital, the greatest pains were taken 
to regulate and direct the supply of water. Its bed appears 
to have been entirely walled up, and cvrn arched over for a 
part of the way, in order to make the ajiproach to the city more 
stately, and at the same time more convenient for the crowds 
of caravans which streamed to Petra at the time of its puwer 
and pi ide. Stone walls are even now to be seen not only in 
the Sik aveivae, but after the city has been reached, which 
once served to direct the course of the stream, and to break its 
force. Besides this, on both sides of the gorge, channels* seem 
to have been cut at a higher level than the true bed, to supply 
the place with wnter at all seasons, and to prevent the absorp- 
tion of water during the sunnuer season in the ground. 

All the varied remains which decorate the place — the 
niches, the polished tablets, the excavations, the busts and 
mutilated statue , the traces of inscriptions — show what value 
the ancient Xabatha-an capital placed upon the noble and 
unique avenue tlu'ough which it is approached. It is no matter , 
for wonder that the Beduins ascribe this all to the work of 
demons, and believe that the place is a secret repository of 
untold treasures. 

After forty juinutes' walk through the continually changing 
scenes of this wonderful yet beautiful chasm, for whose decora- 
tii>n, as Roberts the artist remarks, a whole race of sculptors 
must have been required, and after passing other fissures which 

* J. Kiunenr, Cairo, Pelra^ efc, p. 139. 
' Burcktiardt, Trav, p. 423. 
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leftd into it, which hare not yet been explored, the gorge deepens 
still more than before^ and bends sharply towards the north^fresty 
at once opening upon a new and striking scene. At the ang^Oy 
and confronting the grand approach, stands the gorgeous facade 
of the chief stractnre of Petra — the Ehasneh, or Treasaij. 

All travellers agree that the fint view of this stmetava is 
one of the most imposing that they have ever seen: it seems, 
appearing in tills wild and savage desert, like the w<»k of fairy 
hands alone: it is, moreover, perhaps the best preserved work 
that has come down to ns from antiquity. Even the carefnl 
Robinson does not hesitate to speak as strongly as Lord 
Lindsay, and to declare that the first impression was more 
overpowering to him than all that he had seen in Rome, 
Athens, or Thebes ; that in picturesqueness of situation, fine- 
ness and exactness in the use of the chisel, elegance and 
symmetry in the combination of the parts, and harmony in the 
whole, the structure is unique in its perfection, even if there be 
not perfect purity in the style in which it is executed. The 
beautiful rosy colour of the sandstone, when lighted up by the 
rays of the morning sun, nil unite in asserting, contributes no 
little share towards the general effect;^ and the situation, Bankes, 
a most competent judge, declares to be the finest conceivable. 
Burckhardt pronounces it to be a work of immense labjui-, 
being made not out of separate blocks of stone, but tlie ^vholo 
structure, from the apex to the base, being hewn out of the 
solid sandstone rock of which it forms a part. Owing to the 
pecull.ir dijness of the climate, it has undergone the least 
possible injury from the weather, and stands almost as perfect 
as when it came from the hand of the artist. Laborde speaks 
of it iis the most colossal relief existing, in which. symmetry, 
art, and clef:;ance are united in the most striking contrast with 
tlie suriouiKiing wilduess of nature. It stands as if in a colossal 
niche, surmounted so perfectly by the u\ erli luging stone, as to 
protect it entirely from the action of storms. 

^ The read« wiU remember that Stanley carefully, yet delicately, tones 
down what the alder tnvdkn have written regardiog tlie eoloiiis at Petes. 
He admits thdr gvnrgeousness, though he protests agsiiiBt their being rap* 

posed 80 conspicuous and glaring as they have been too often represented, 
ft is possible that he may have gone with ctpect-ations liii^'hly r.iisf>d, 
the earlier visitors not euough so, and that both were e<iuaUy surpri^. — £o. 
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Built in the form of a temple fa9ade, and with a front 
resting upon four colnmns, all upon the largest and roost 
admirable scale, the main interior apartment is a room merely 
sixteen paces square and twenty-five feet high, the whole being 
excavated out of the solid rock. All the walls are smooth, and 
destitute of ornament, not only in this main chamber, but in 
the three minor ones whicli lie at the sides and farther back, 
and which, as they are liglitetl only from the front, and have 
but a single entrance, appear to have been used as tombs. In 
the two side rooms wlncli flaTil: the main portal the same naked 
simplicity prevails. Tlic main entrance passes beneath this 
portal, which is nobly ornamented on the exterior, by an ascent 
of five hi_i\\ stops : and Uie facade on each side of the pillaii; of 
the portico is |UDfasely oriKuueutcd with figures, whose original 
meaning is in gieaL pari lost, as they have been injured 
probably by Moslems. Those which are higher up remain 
aiiiiost intact. 

The four main pillars of the front, of which only one is 
broken, are each three feet in diameter, and rise to a height of 
tlnrty-livr fet t, terminating in hue Corinthian capitals. The 
LMtire trout rises t^N ice as bi^h as the pillars, Ikirckbardt esti- 
iiiatiiig It lit sixtv-five feci:, wiiilc liuLiuion set it at a hundred, 
and Laborde at a hundred and twenty. l ai" abr)\e the lower 
storey tiiere rises a second, with an unbroken architrave which 
rests iipon pillars, above the top etf which the gables approach ; 
and the whole is crowned with a slender, round, temple-like 
tower, closing with a cupola and an immense stone urn. All 
the niches and the walls of the upper portion are filled with 
representations of female figures, two of which are winged, 
while the gable end is decorated with Roman eagles more or 
less niuidated. The urn which crowns the whole is the object 
of the Beduius' greatest greed, and it has been the mark of 
countless arrow-shots, the Arabs believing that in this urn 
Pharaoh concealed his treasures (hence the name- Khazneh 
Faroun). It has nnt Iteen broken, however, and every Arab 
discharges his sliut at it, and turns away grumbling about the 
great giant Faroun, who has put his treasures beyond reach. 
To climb to that height would be a task which not even Beduins 
wouid dure attempt. 

Travellers have perplexed themselves with the (question 
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why this structure was built, and what i-iirposc it suhserved. 
Even the conjecture tlint it >vas a jilace of ijepulturc (iocs not 
satisfy all minds ; for it in sti'ikinp-; contrast ^^■ith tlic cata- 
combs of E^^vj.it, ^vliOiC intcnor, instead of being left nuked, 
and desolate, \v;i.s most richly adorned. The tlieory has been 
advanced thai it was a temple, and yet Bankes remarks that 
none of the figures carved upon it suggest that any divine 
attributes were ascribed to them. No conjecture has been 
made which seems tenable. Nor is the time when it was con- 
structed beyond doubt. Bankes drew the conclusion from 
the iLoniaa eagles, and the general style of the architecture, 
that it dates from the epoch of Traj in, wlinse taste ran so 
strongly in this direction. Schubert tlioui:ht that it was built 
even subsequently to that epoch, and concluded that it was 
left in an incomplete state. Roberts, whose judgment is very 
valuable, does not pronounce upon the date of the structure, 
but thinks that it was a comparatively small object to care for 
the interior ; that tiie whole researches of the artist were called 
into requisition to give the exterior an imposing effect, and to 
this everything else is sacriSced. Roberts pays the strongest 
tribute to the purity of the style, the elegance and symmetry 
of the facade, and beauty of the colouring. Yet not even he 
is able to conjecture satisfactorily what purpose the whole was 
intended to serve. 

A broad area before the Khazneh, fifty paces wide and 
three times as broad, ends at the south in a steep crag: 
northward, it opens out into a still broader fissure, which 
extends on for several hundred paces, with tombs on both 
sides. On the left tlie rock-amphitheatre comes suddenly into 
view, its seats and arena being in a perfect state of j)reserva- 
tion. It is only after reaching that spot that there is a full 
prospect over the whole city, with its thousands of tombs. In 
many places they rise one above another from the bottom to tlie 
very top of the cliffs, and the highest and smallest ones look 
not unlike the houses of swallows and doves. They inay be 
seen everywhere not only in the main fissure where the city 

1 Staalqr taj*, liowem, that in ihe mort popolom part tbat he oonld 
aelect, he oould nitmhtf up in one view no mora tbui fifty, aikl genomDy 
nradk fewer. Tet ho adinito that tho aggrcigate number is very laxige.— 
£0. 
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proper U, but in all the subordinate wadis or seams which 
enter the main one on every side. The Syk is hat one out 
of many approaches, although the largest, the most profusely 
decorated, and the most imposing. Th^ ahoW| although but 
few of them have as yet been explored, that the population of 
Petra must have been very large. 

Burckhardt noticed that the tombs on the way from the 
Khasneh to the amphitheatre, on both sides of the gorge, 
were generally high facades with a flat roof, but sometimes 
attaining a colossal size. They often have several small, and 
sometimes tolerably large, inner apartments, like the Khasneh ; 
but in all cases, as there, these rooms are naked and devoid of 
all ornament. They could, he thinks, have served no other 
purpose than the reception of the dead. In one he counted 
twelve of these rooms, seemingly the possession of a numerous 
family. Many of the more simple tombs present the appear- 
ance of truncated pyramids, with two pilasters at the side, and 
with the entrance in the middle, reminding one of the Palmyra 
tombs; yet diffcrin£j from them in tliis respect, that at Petra 
they are cut frum the primitive rock, while at Palmyra they 
are made of separate stones. This is due to the nature of the 
place, and finds its parallel in the sandstone structures of 
Egypt, some of the marble ones of Greece, as well as some in 
India, which arc hewn out of a single rock. Whero the cliffs 
are high enough to permit it, these tombs rise one above 
another, as I have already remarked. The openings to them 
are generally filled with sand and rubbish, and very few have 
as yet been examined. The variety in the forms of the tombs 
is very great, owing to the fact that it has been necessary lo 
adapt them to the peculiarities of the different parts of the 
rock where they have been excavated ; indeed, it has been 
said that no two can be found which aio precisely alike. It is 
impossible, therefore, to speak of a common architectural style, 
although the whole can be summed up as one great Necropolis. 

The theatre, wholly hewn out of rock,^ has thirty-three rows 
of benclies, each one of which is capable of accommodating a 
hundred persons. This makes the entire capacity to have been 
about three thousand sittings. It does not differ from other 
works of the same class, excepting in this, that above the upper- 

^ Von Schubert, ii. p. 4 2d. 
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most rows of seats, and in the cliffs on both sides, dieie are the 
same tombs which fill the remainder of Ihe vallejr. The place 
bnilt for mirth is brought into the closest pfrozimity with the high 
places of death, and Noughts of sport tJternated with those of 
eternity. The eye of the qiectator wandered from the scene 
where pleasure presided, to those wluoh testified of grief ; and 
never has there been Imown a place where snch a contrast as 
tiiis has been displayed, for even Pbris places the boriali^places 
of her dead without her walls, and other places have made them 
die companions of dmrdies. Qlie decoration of these tombs, 
as well as of the others, indicates the prominent part which 
vanity played at Petra, as well as at other placies. It is 
impossible to assign any authentic date to the construction of 
the theatre. It may be a monument of the time of Hadrian, 
or, as some think, still more recent ; but whenever it was con- 
structed, it is a work which contrasts strongly in respect of 
sixe with the titanic vastness of the objects around it So 
grand is the scale of all the objects around, so peculiar the 
architecture, and so rich the colours displayed on every hand, 
that the theatre sinks into insignificance. In the diversity of 
architectural forms which are found, there are the representa- 
tives of all ages, and artists of all tendencies appear to have 
free scope to work out their various fancies. Here are found 
traces of the ancient architecture of the place which is referred 
to by Jeremiah (xlix. 16): "Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pri do of thy heart, O tliou that dwellest in the 
clefts of the rock, that boldest the hcififht of the hill : though 
thou shouldest make thy nest as hi^h as tlie eagle, I will bring 
thee down from thence, saith the J.or ]. Also Etloni shall be 
a desolation and by Obadiah (3 and i) : " The pride of thine 
lieart hath deceived thee, thou that dwellest !n the cU fts of 
the rock, whose habitation is high ; that saith in his heart, 
Who shall bring me down to the ground?" and from that 
time d nvu to the epoch when the commerce of the Nabathceaas 
with Babylon, Tadmor, Egypt, and the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, introduced the Egy}jtiaa pyramidal and the Syrian 
styles, as well as those of Greece and of Rome. Tasteless 
though grandiose tombs are to be soon there, which owe their 
origin to the epoch between Hadrian and Antoninus ; and even 
the rise of Christianity finds its witness there, some of the 
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ancient halls having evidently been transformed into cluuelics. 
AH these tilings bear witness to the influence of many different 
nations u[oii this rich and conimeicial iNabathsean peopley 
which reached out its arms to the ends of the earth. 

The broad space which comes into view when one has 
advanced as far as the amphitheatre, is not a true valley as 
Pliny termed it, nor a plain as Sti*abo asserted, but a deep 
rolling tract shut in by the cra^, and with two prominent 
knulls or hills occupying the central part. These hills were 
once covered with edifices, as the immense masses of rubbish, 
and hewn stones of every size and form, j^till show. Here was 
unquestionably the city of the livimff surrounded on every side 
by the city of the dead. 

The brook conthmes its north-westerly course throngh tlils 
rolling tract, and between these hills, here and there disappear- 
ing beneath the rubbish, and then appearing anon. For a con- 
siderable part of the way, this brook appears to have been arched 
over as at Philadelphia and other cities. Robinson discovered 
several remains of bridges which once passed over it, and 
traces of paved paths or roa ls wliich onc^ ran along its side. 
In the low grounds upon the left bank of this stream, ruins are 
still to be seen, which appear to have mice Ijelonged to the 
ra<^t important building in Petra. Tliese ruins are suincient 
to show thnt the opulence of this old Nabathapan capital did not 
consist solely in mai::iiirieently decorating the abodes of its dead. 
Labordc has given amonfj his thirtv beautiful views of the 
architectural remains of Petra, four of those wliieh are found 
in this spot, two of which he conceived to have been a trmple, 
and two others a triumphal arch. Their exact purpose is not 
known with certainty ; yet tiie richness of their decorations, 
although belonging to a late and sunken period of art, reminds 
one of the splen^hd structures of Palmyra and Baalbec. Their 
pillars, portals, tiiglyphs, friezes, an d fc^^tooTi^ of flowers, are like 
those wrought in the Syrian Decapolis in the tliird and fourth 
centuries. The temple, called by the Beduins Serai Farouns, 
is the only structure still standing which is at all complete, and 
which stands without any support from the craj?*? around. 
Burckhardt heard this place called the Kaszr Bent i 'uroun, or 
the Palace of Pharaoh's Daughter. He was very anxious to 
visit it, but the saspicions of hu guides were aroosedi that his 
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object was to aecuro burled treasure^ and be was unable to enter 
it. He discoyeredy bowever, on tbe same side of the bvooky 
wbicb be says purfiaes a subterranean course bere of a quarter 
of an bourns distance, a solitary pillar thiilj feet in beight, and 
composed of a dozen pieces of stone. It was called Zob Faronn 
(Acuta wrUU Fhcaraonis). Laborde bas given a view of it 
According to Bobinson, it forms a part of a temple^ whose 
broken columns and fragments sbew tiie eartb around* 

Tbe main ruins, wbidi He on ibe left bank of tbe brook^ 
bave been largely wasbed away and undermined by tbe brook at 
its times of flood ; and the water may be seen bere and there 
standing in pools, which are in some eases surrounded by 
masses of rubbish towering high up the sides of the cliffs. 
These have not yet been examined and described with any 
minuteness. On the right side of tbe brook there is another 
mass of ruins, but the original forms, of which th^ once formed 
a part, are more indistinguishable than those on the eastern 
side. It is still manifest, however, that it iraa on tiiis ade 
that the main body of the city lay, and that, extending a good 
way northward as it did, its area could scarcely have been 
less than an horn's circuit. On the east side of the brook the 
tombs still continue, cut out of the sides of the crags ; in one 
place Burckhardt counted fifty of these ranged side by side. 
He remarks, moreover, that the finest sepulchres in Wadi 
Musa are in the eastern cliff, and that high up he noticed one 
large tomb with Corinthian pilasters. Laborde has given 
views of some of the most remarkable sepulchres on this side ; 
and Irby and Mangles have described some of them in con- 
siderable detail. One of tlicsc, perhaps the largest, is three 
storeys in heiglit, the lower one of whicli is entered by four 
portals. The two u])j)er btureys ai^e ornamented with eighteen 
Ionic pillars each, while a part of tlie structure, which once 
evidently towered above the crng, was made of hewn stuucs, 
but liad fallen into ruin. In the interior tliey discovered 
apaitiaents furnished with marble, and bearing the traces of 
luxury. Another mausoleum, seventy or ciLdity feet in height, 
and of great extent, havuij^ a cciiUal part and two wings, the 
whole hewn out of the rock, and provided even v* itix crllars, is 
remarkable not only for the number and size of its apartments, 
but ako from iixQ fact that it bear;^ trucca ol iiuving bueu 
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transferred from its original purpose into a CliristiLiii cliurch, 
the only monument of its kind in the entire city, in three 
niches yet to be seen are remains of altars ; the places whore 
tapestry and pictures were suspended arc to be seen on the 
walls; and in one corner is an inscription executed in red, giving 
the date when the place was consecrated. Unfortunately the 
latter is one of the interesting facts which Mr Bankcs* refusal 
to publish the results of his explorations withholds from the 
world. 

The western wall of the wadi is higher than the eastern, 
attaining an altitude of three or four hundred feet ; and from 
the bottom to the top it is perforated with tombs, although 
they are not so elaborately constructed or so numerous as in 
the eastern cliff. This part was therefore considered by Irby 
and Mangles as a kind of suburb of tlie place. On this side 
lies the unfinished tomb copied by Laborde, in which it is per- 
fectly easy to see that the method of working pursued by the 
Nabathajan architects was to smooth the face of the rock, and 
then to commence at the top and to work downward, first 
executing the roof, then the frieze, then the capitals of the 
pillars, then the pillars themselves, and so on till the whole 
work was finished. This explains the circumstance^ that w> 
many tombs which are elaborately wrought in the upper party 
have been left in a rude state below ; for the scale laid out may 
have he»TL necessarily abandoned, in consequence of the failure 
of the means which had been reckoned upon at the ontset. This 
too solves a mystery' which perplexed Mr Bankes, namely, that 
in some cases the facade is wrought in one architectural style 
in the upper storey, while the lower one is in another. Laborde 
noticed the same fact, and was perplexed by it. But the union 
not only of the various Greek orders of architecture in the 
same sttucture, but of others, even of the Egyptian and other 
oriental styles, shows that in those instances the time of build* 
ing was not confined to a few years, but was distributed over 
many ; and that the thread which was dropped by the older 
architects was taken up by the subsequent ones, until the whole 
work was completed. Sometimes, too, there is great irregularity 
in the exterior appearance of the structure ; and where this is 
the case, and pifiars and doors have been set in such fanciful 
positions as to mar the architectural effect, it has been found 
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owing to s iiie necessity growing from the configuratiou of the 
apartiiients witliin. 

Most of these structures in the rock walls which surround 
Pctr;i vvcre ud questionably intended to serve as tombs, but 
liunkes satisfied himself that there were exceptions to this. 
In one he discovered four front wiutlows, and a hall sixty 
feet long, and of proportionate breadth and iieight, which had 
evidently been built to serve as a dwelling. It differed from 
the tombs, however, in the entire absence of oriuuncat in the 
exterior. Nor was this the only instance of the kind. The 
entrance to this house was not from the level ground, but from 
a projecting ledge of rock ; recalling the words of Isa. xxii. 16, 
^ What hast thou here, and whom hast thou here, that thou 
hast lie wed thee out a sepulchre here, as he that heweth him 
out a sepulchre oh high, and that araveth an habitation for him- 
self in a rockf" It remains up to the present day a mystery 
how the people who inhabited those lofty abodes were able to 
reach them ; and Schubert in his perplexity asks, Did the 
builders of those places have wings like the eagle, to enable 
them to soar to those lofty heights? 

Bobinson, who followed the course of the brook down to this 
point, says that the wntt r was not abundant, but excellent. It 
flows westward from this spot, entering a gorge which resembles 
in general character the Syk, but which is broader and more 
irregular in shape than that. The brook is so tliickly shaded 
with oleanders, that it is difficult to follow its course. The walls 
of this gorge are also full of tombs, but they are smaller than 
the others, and destitute of external decorations. A high rock 
on the left Laborde held to be the Acropolis of Petra, though 
Robinson doubts it : Irby and ^langles make no allusion to it. 
Fonnv, who visited Petra in 1810, is the only traveller who 
has made any detailed allusions to it ; and his narrative is so 
confused and inexact, as to be of much less value tliau could be 
wished. lie has, however, brought some interesting facts to 
light. He alludes to a tomb tlicrc as being the only one which 
he saw whose interior is ornamented. I^aborde speaks of it us 
now used mainly by the herdsmen as a sheepfoid. Yvom this 
spot Forni\ climl)cd to an adjacent elevation, on which he 
found a cistern constructed witli excellent cement, and a little 
way higher two haatioos with walls in a state of ruin : what 
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purpose they had served, remained a ni} stery to him. South 
of this species of fort he came to a plat f <jnji liewn out of the 
rock, sustaining two stone obelisks, bearing the name Zob 
Faronn, whicli seemed to be applied with a different meaning 
than tu tiie piiiar of which Burckhardt speaks under the same 
name. Every step which he took from that spot to his tent, 
revealed to him new winding stairs and paths in the rock, with 
traces here and thereof gardens which he tliinks must at one 
time have imparted a paradisaical air to the phice. 

Robinson sousjlit to find an opening in the narrow gorge 
running west vva I J wliich would lead him to the ruin called the 
I>eir. He fc uiul many narrow wadis, but they did not guide 
him to the object of his search; and the shepherds assured 
him that it is inaccessible from this point. Farther west the 
gorge has never been petiotratcd, and not even the Arab guides 
could tell in what direction the waters of the brook force their 
way through the mountains. Yet Robinson satisfied hijjisclf 
that Wadi Musa does not run under this name into the great 
Araba, and that the course which Laborde has given on liis 
map has no real existence. Irby and Mangles followed the 
course of the brook but for a little distance, but long enough to 
be filled with surprise at the profuse luxuriance of the oleander 
thickets which follow its course, as well as at the other growths 
which accompany it. They discovered carobs, figs, mulberries, 
grapes, pomegranates, and a beautiful variety of aloe. In this 
neighhouiliood, too, there was no lack of sculptured recesses in 
the rock walls, although they were often low and irregular. 
The skill disjilayed liere was far inferior to that seen in other 
parts of Petra. 

Above the rubbish lu^a] s (tf the ruined city, and above the 
colossal walls which hem it in, rises the lofty double peak of 
Hor, towering up in solitude, a jagged, massive, and naked mass 
of rock. It w as Burckhardt^s wish to ascend to the summit ; 
but this lie was unable to accomplish, and only succeeded in 
reaching a platform from which the traditional tomb of Aaron 
can be seen. Here his Arab companions offered a sheep, in 
sacrifice to the great high I'l iost. They soon withdrew again 
to the valley below, with the more satisfaction to Burckhardt, 
as he heard from the Arabs that the tomb above contained 
nothing whatever which would repa^ him for the toil of ascend- 
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\ng tlie mountain f;u th r. Tic afterwards rcgi'etted not making 
tlic effort, as he heard that witliin the tomb arc three interesting 
copper vessels which were once in use in sacrificing. No sub- 
sequent traveller lias confirmed the existence of tiiesc copper 
vessels, and it seems piubublc that jLlaickhardt was incorrect]/ 
informed. 

The first Europeans who reached the sunnuit, and visited 
the so-called tomb of Aaron, were Baid-ies, and his companions 
Irby and Mangles.* They describe the ascent as very lifiicult, 
although there were many places where the path liad been 
smoothed away, apparently fur the accommodation of the great 
numbers of pilgrims who ascended it. The time required to 
reach the top was an hour. The rocks were not entirely desti- 
tute of Terdure ; and even at the summit the travellers found 
some shrubs which were new to them, particularly some thorny 
ones, and an unknown kind of juniper. 

The building which bears the name of Aaron's tomb does 
not differ at all from the ordinary structures which cover the 
remains of the Arab sheikhs and holy men. It is apparently 
composed, in part at least, of fragments of stone, wliich had 
been used in a previous structure on the same spot. At present 
the only noticeable objects in the building are some rags, bits 
of yarn, false pearls, and para coins, all of the least possible 
value. Sume steps below the chapel there is an arched vault, 
in whose rear there is a couple of chains, which guard the 
entrance to what purports to be the real burial-place of the 
saiut : the door is also guarded witli a ragged cloth. The dim 
light of the lamp did not allow niany objects to be seen ; and 
as the travellers were obliged to enter the place barefoot, on 
account of its reputed sanctity, they did not remain within it 
long, but soon withdrew, for fear of snakes or scorpions. 

The view in all directions from the summit of Mount Wor 
is very extensive, although very few of the details which make 
it up are known by name, and the distance is too great to 
distinguish many of the objects in the range of vision. Still 
we cannot wholly pass over a prospect so interesting. From 
the southern shores of the Dead Sea a chaiu of mountains may 
be seen, extendincf far away into the south, but diminishing in 
height, until in tiie distant horizon they seem to be unim^>ortant 

Irbjr A&d Mangles, pp. 4da-iS9 ; Legh, pp. 230-232. ^ 
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bOb. Legb inBists that from the Bommit of Hot he dutmcdj 
disoemed Mount Sinai. At the footy the long sandy plain of 
the Araha can he traced, its snrface seamed with the courses 
of mdis and brooks, and as it nears the immediate base, dis- 
playing scattered hiUs, which in thdr Isolation hare the appear- 
ance of islands. Towards the south-west the sight wanders 
away indefinitely, without falfing upon any prominent object. 
Towards the south-east the vision is bounded by the near 
Arabian chain, and from ihat the eye comes back to Hor ilself, 
with its steep jagged sides, its gorges and precipices, and its 
labyrinthine valleys. The most striking single object to be 
discerned from the summit, is the colossal structure known as 
ed-Deur, or the Convent. It is in a north-easteriy direction 
from the tomb of Aaron, and even there is seen to be larger 
than the Ehasneh, although of similar style; and, like that, it is 
crowned with a ooloBsal uin. Petra is entirely concealed from 
view, as one stands on the summit of Hor. 

Iiaborde^ is the first European traveller who has succeeded 
in reaching the Deir. The way is an intricate one^ and cannot 
be found without a guide. The ascent from the vslley is rapid 
and steep, and the brooks fall in pleasant little cascades, as they 
find their way down to the bottom. Later travellen estimate 
the entire altitude of the Convent** as about a thousand feet 
above Wad! Musa. The buildin|^ although colossal in propor- 
tions, is executed in the debased style of the thud and fourth 
centuries, and recalls to oneV n^d the decline of the fenat»- 
ionce style of the fifteenth. The general appearance is similar 
to tiie Khazneh, there being two storeys, with colonnades and 
pOasters, ten below and riz above. There Is less detail in the 
finish, and all Is more coarsely eiecuted,--« defidency which was 
explained away by subsequent travellers, however, who showed 
the structure had never been brought to a state of com]^eti«m« 

Bobinson subsequently visited ed-Deir, and haa left a good 
aooount of it, and of its general mtuation. From the steps. 
Mount Hor can be seen at the south-west, throned in solitary 
majesty, while the eye runs far away over the savage sand- 
stone crags, and down the steep defile which forms the ascent. 

' Laborde, Foy. p. 59, and Phn dc la vilU de Petra et de scs enviroTUf 
Uvi tur k* Ueuxy p. L. de Laborde j Irby and Mangles, iikttch of the groumi'' 
plan of PetrOy in Trav, p. 41^. 
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Tiie building itself, despite its o^eIlade^ style, makes a very 
strong impression upon the mind. That it is now only a part 
of what it once was, is shown by the stairways \\ Inch are seen 
in the neighbourhood, the tombs near by, and the ruins of a 
palace just confronting it. The latter was not visited till 
Roberts and Kinnear explored the place thoroughly. The 
interior of ed-Deir, like that of the Khazneh, does not coiTe- 
8|>ond to its exterior richness : Robinson saw nothing but a bare 
room hewn out of the rock, and in the rear a recess slir^htlv 
elevated, and approached by flights of steps at the ends, — an 
arranfrement which reminded him of the altars in many Greek 
churches. He thought he also saw U'aces indicating that a 
curtain had once hung tliere ; and the impression was strongly 
made on Ins mind, that the place was originally erected as a 
heathen teiu|i\\ but had been converted into a Christian church. 
Roberts, the (li>linguished artist, who subsequently %isited the 
place and sketched it, was made more certain, if possible^ than 
Robinson had been : he discovered a cro s painted on the wall 
in the rear of tlie altar. The dimensions of the main apart- 
ment are fifty feet by fifty, and thirty hich. The elevation of 
the urn is thought by the latest travellers to be a hundred feet 
higher than that of el-KIiaznch. Robei^ was the first to dis- 
cover that the rudeness of the architectui'e, which had been 
spoken of by Laborde and Robinson, results from the fact that 
the work was never completed. It is a vrork so modern in its 
date, that many of the capitals of the columns and other archi- 
tectural details have never been bcfrun. 

Regarding its name ed-Deir, we have no definite informa- 
tion. The allusions in Fulcher of Chartres throw no definite 
light upon it ; and our knowledge of Petra as the scat of a 
bishopric, is not sufficiently extensive to allow our coming to 
any exact conclusion regarding it. 

The ruined temple directly opposite ed-Deir appears to ho 
of more ancient origin than ed-Deir itself. It was visited, as I 
have I'emarked, by Roberts, who took his view of the " Con- 
vent" thence. It lies a little higher than the other; and at 
the present time the pavement of its portico and the basis of 
the side columns can be traced : the adytum can also be distin- 
guished, cut as it is in the solid rock. Roberts speaks of the 
view from that point as sublime in the highcAt d^ee ; and as 
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his ejre wandered away from the mysterious arehiteetunl forms 
aronnd him to the momitains of Edom, which confronted him, 
he was often compelled to lay down his pencil in despair, at 
the thought of putUng upon paper what was so grand and 
insjnring. 

Schubert*s genial account^ adds little to what has already 
been said. He was interested, however, as he stood on Mount 
Hor, and looked away towards the south-east, at seeing the 
districts of Teman, Shush, and Naama, whence the three 
friends of Job came to Ua to comfort him, as well as Buz, the 
later Bostza, and the home of Elihu. North*eastward his 
vision reached away to the home of Job himself. Schubert 
estimated the summit of Hor to be 1400 feet above Petra, and 
3400 feet above the level of the sea. 

Those interested in what pertains to the history of Petra, 
will find it summed up in the pages of Bobinson, to which I 
will content myself witii referring the reader. 

^ Schubert, IkUe^ ii. p. 435. 
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